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COXCOMBS IN PETTICOATS 

\Les Precieuses Ridicules^ 


Les Precieuses Ridicules, comedy in one act, was 
first produced in Paris at the The dire du Petit-Bourbon 
on i8 Movember i6§g, with Moliere in the part of 
Mascarille. It was the first play in which he satirized 
the follies of his day; and though this particular form 
of affectation has passed away the comedy explains 
itsef and is still as fresh and amusing as ever. 



CHARACTERS 


LA ORANGE \ 

r rejected lovers 

DU GROISV J 

GOROiBUs, a good-hearted bourgeois 
MADELON, daughter of Gorgibus 
CATHOs, niece of Gorgibus 
MAROTTE, their maid 
ALM ANZOR, their lackey 

THE MARQUIS DE MASCARiLLE, volet of La Grange 

THE VIGOMTE DE JODELET, Valct of Du Croisy 

TWO CHAIRMEN 

NEIGHBOURS 

MUSICIANS 


The scene is laid in Paris^ in the house 
of Gorgibus 



{Enter la grange and du croisy. 

DU CROISY, Seigneur La Grange . . . 

LA GRANGE. YeS? 

DU CROISY. A word with you; if you can speak without 
laughing. 

LA GRANGE. Well? 

DU CROISY. Do you feel flattered by our reception? 

LA GRANGE. Have wc any reason to be, either of us? 

DU CROISY. Not exactly. 

LA GRANGE. I confess I am astounded. Did you ever 
see two country misses give themselves such superior 
airs; or know of two men more contemptuously re- 
ceived than wc? They scarcely condescended to ask us 
to sit down. And how they whispered and yawned and 
rubbed their eyes, and asked one another the time! 
Their whole conversation was: Yes and No. If we had 
been the very scum of the earth they couldn’t have 
treated us worse. 

DU CROISY. You seem to take it very much to heart. 

LA GRANGE. I Certainly do; so much so indeed that I 
will be revenged for their impertinence. I know why 
they despise us. This modern germ of affectation has not 
infected Paris only; it has spread into the provinces 
as well, and these ridiculous misses have caught their 
fair share. They are a kind of compound of coxcomb 
and coquette. I know the sort of man they would 
admire; and, if you will back me up, we will play them 
a trick that will show them their mistake, and teach 
them a little more discrimination for the future. 

DU CROISY. What are you going to do? 

LA GRANGE. I have a valet named Mascarille, who 
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COXCOMBS IN PETTICOATS 

passes among the vulgar for a kind of wit; for you 
know how cheaply that sort of reputation can be got 
nowadays. He is a fantastical fellow whose ambition 
it is to be taken for a man of rank and fashion, prides 
himself on his gallantry and verses, and holds all other 
lackeys in such contempt that he calls them beef- 
witted louts. 

DU CROiSY. Well, and how will you make use of him? 

LA GRANGE. I’ll tell you. But let’s get away from here 
first. 

[Enter gorgibus. 

GORGiBUS. Ah, so you have seen my niece and daughter, 
gentlemen? All goes well, I hope? How did they re- 
ceive your advances? 

LA GRANGE. They can answer that question, Monsieur, 
better than we can. All that remains for us is to thank 
you for your kindness, and to wish you a very good day. 

DU CROiSY. A very good day. 

[ They go out 

GORGIBUS. Hm! They don’t seem too pleased. What 
can have upset them, I wonder? I’d better look into 
this. Ho, there! 

[Enter marotte. 

MAROTTE. Monsieur? 

GORGIBUS. Where are your mistresses? 

MAROTTE. Upstairs in their room. 

GORGIBUS. What are they doing? 

MAROTTE. Making face cream. 

GORGIBUS. There’s too much of this face-painting. Tell 
them to come down at once. 

[Exit MAROTTE 
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These minxes with their face cream want to ruin me, 
I think. Everywhere I go I see nothing but white of 
egg, skin preparation, and a lot more mess that I don’t 
know the use of. Since weVe been here they have used 
up the fat of at least a dozen pigs, and four valets 
could live like kings on the sheep’s trotters they spoil. 

[Enter madelon and cathos. 

[with heavy sarcasni\. Of course I don’t complain at 
your squandering a fortune on smearing your faces! 
But may I ask what you have said to these gentlemen 
that made them go off in such dudgeon? Did I not 
tell you to receive them as your future husbands? 

MADELON. My dear father, how can you expect us to 
endure the untutored manners of such people? 

CATHOS. How, my dear uncle, could a girl with the 
smallest pretentions to taste put up with such oafs? 

GORGIBUS. And what fault can you find with them? 

MADELON. So Very gallant, to be sure! What? Ask a girl 
straight out to be a wife? 

GORGIBUS. And what would you have them ask you 
then? To be a mistress? Isn’t it to your advantage as 
much as mine for you to be married? Could anything 
be more satisfactory? And is not their desire for this 
blessed state a proof of the honesty of their intentions? 

MADELON. Oh, my dear father, what you say is the last 
word in provincialism. I am positively ashamed to 
hear you. You really must try to set your ideas to a 
more fashionable tune. 

GORGIBUS. A fig for your tunes, and your songs too! I 
say that marriage is a holy and blessed state; and it is 
the mark of an honourable man to pop the question 
from the word go. 
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MADELON. Heavens above! If everyone were like you a 
novel would soon reach its last page. A nice thing it 
would be if Cyrus married Mandane in the first chap- 
ter, and Aronce was married to Clelie as a matter of 
course!^ 

GORGIBUS. What has all that got to do with it? 

MADELON. My dear father, my cousin will tell you as 
well as I that marriage should come only after a series 
of adventures. A lover, to be agreeable, must express 
the finest sentiments. He should be a master of the 
polite, the tender, the passionate; and his wooing 
should run on recognized lines. He should first see the 
object of his affections in church, or during her after- 
noon walk, or at some public function; or Fate, in the 
shape of a relation or friend, may lead him to her 
home, from whence he departs in a melancholy dream. 
At first he keeps the loved one in ignorance of his 
passion, but, at every visit, is quick to pose some love 
problem to intrigue the wits of the company. At last 
the day of declaration arrives, which should usually 
take place in some garden alley, at a short but discreet 
distance from the rest of the company. Our face in- 
stantly blushes scarlet, and with haughty indignation 
we banish the lover from our presence. Little by little 
he finds means to make his peace, accustoms us gradu- 
ally to the outpourings of his passion, and at last draws 
from us that confession which it is such an agony to 
make. After that come adventures; rivals who try to 
cross an unalterable attachment, the persecution of 
parents, jealousies caused by mutual misunderstand- 
ing, complaints, despair, abduction and what follows. 
That is how these things are managed in the best 

^ Cyrus and Mandane are characters in the romance of artam^ne, or gyrus 

THE GREAT by Mile de ScudSry. CUlie and Aronce are characters in the romance 

of GL^LiE by the same author. 
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circles, jnd in a genteel affair they are quite indispens- 
able. But to come point blank to the altar, to make 
love only by signing the marriage contract, and liter- 
ally to take romance by the tail! Positively, my dear 
father, nothing could be so vulgar, and the very idea 
of it nauseates me. 

GORGiBUS. Ridiculous high faintin’ rubbish! 

CATHOS. I assure you, uncle, what my cousin tells you 
is quite true. How could one give a favourable recep- 
tion to persons entirely devoid of gallantry? I’ll vow 
they have never heard of the Map of the Tender Passion; 
and that Billets-doux^ Delicate Attentions^ Sweet Nothings^ 
and A Pretty Copy of Verses are unknown worlds to them. 
You can see that in their very bearing. They have 
nothing of that something which at once wins a woman’s 
good opinion. To pay a lover’s call in breeches without 
canons, a hat without a feather, a badly combed wig, 
and a suit utterly denuded of ribbons from top to 
bottom! Heavens above! What lovers are these? Such 
beggarly apparel! Such barren conversation! That has 
no market here. Even their neckbands, I noticed, were 
of inferior make; and their breeches were too narrow 
by over half a foot. 

GORGIBUS. I think they’re both mad. I cannot under- 
stand a word of such gibberish. Now, look here, 
Cathos, and you too, Madclon . . . 

MADELON. Oh, for pity’s sake, father, do stop using 
those uncouth names. 

GORGIBUS. Uncouth names? Were they not given to you 
in baptism? 

MADELON. Good God, how vulgar you are! It is a per- 
petual wonder to me how you ever had such an 
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intellectual daughter. Has anyone in good society ever 
uttered such words as Cathos and Madelon? And will 
not even you admit that one of them alone would be 
enough to bring the best novel in the world into con- 
tempt? 

CATHOS. Really, my dear uncle, an ear of any delicacy 
suffers agony at the sound of such words. But the name 
of Polixena which my cousin has chosen, and that of 
Aminta which I have myself adopted have a g^ace 
which surely even your ears can appreciate. 

GORGiBUS. Now listen to me. I have only one word to 
say, and that is final. I will not hear of your having 
different names from those which were given you by 
your godfathers and godmothers. As for the gentlemen 
in question, I am acquainted with their families and 
with their means; and I am fully resolved that you 
shall submit to receive them as your husbands. I am 
tired of having you on my hands. The care of two girls 
is too heavy a responsibility for a man of my age. 

CATHOS. Well, uncle, all I can say is that I consider 
marriage an extremely indelicate state. How can one 
bear the thought of getting into bed with a naked man? 

MADELON. Do allow US a short breathing space among 
the smart world of Paris. We have only just arrived. 
Let us spin at leisure the thread of our romance, and 
do not hurry us so fast to the conclusion. 

GORGIBUS \a^ide\. They are clearly as mad as hatters. 
[Aloud'], Now, for the last time, I will hear no more 
of this nonsense. I intend to be absolute master in my 
own family; and, to put an end to all further discussion, 
you will both of you be married within a few months, 
or I swear I’ll mew you up in the cloister. 

[He goes out 
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CATHOS. Heavens, my dear, how deep your father is 
sunk in the slough of materialism! How dull his in- 
telligence! How unenlightened his soul! 

MADELON. What would you have, my dear? I own I am 
quite ashamed of him. I can hardly believe I am really 
his daughter. I should not be at all surprised if, one 
day, some lucky chance revealed that I was of more 
aristocratic birth. 

CATHOS. I could well believe it. Yes, it is extremely 
probable. I, too, when I think of myself . . . 

[Enter marotte). 

MAROTTE. A lackey has come to know if you are at 
home. He says his master would like to pay you a visit. 

MADELON. Learn, you foolish child, to express yourself 
less vulgarly. Say: There is a chattel here who enquires 
whether it is your pleasure to be visible. 

MAROTTE. Oh, Lud, I don’t understand latin; and I 
never learnt wordology, like you, out of Cirrus the 
Great. ^ 

MADELON. Idiot! How insufferable! Who is he, the 
master of this lackey? 

MAROTTE. The Marquis de Mascarille, he said. 

MADELON. My dear! A Marquis! Yes. Go and say that 
we may be seen. No doubt it is some wit who has heard 
of us by repute. 

CATHOS. Quite likely, my dear. 

MADELON. We must receive him down here rather than 
in our room; but at least let us give a final touch to our 
hair, so as not to belie our reputation. Quick, fly, fetch 
beauty’s counsellor. 

^ ARTAM^NE, OR CYRUS THE GREAT, by Mile dc ScudAy. 
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MAROTTE. Oh, Gemini, I don’t know what kind of beast 
that may be! You’ll have to speak Christian if you 
want me to understand you. 

CATHOS. Bring us the mirror, ignoramus that you are! 
And take care not to contaminate the glass with the 
reflection of your visage. 

[They go out. Two chairmen carry in the marquis 
DE MASGARiLLE in a chair. They stick in the door- 
way'], 

masgarille. Hold, fellows, hold! La, la, la, la, la, la. 
I think these scoundrels want to break my limbs by 
bumping me against the walls and paving stones. 

1ST CHAIRMAN. Damn it! It’s the doorway that’s so 
narrow, and you told us to carry you inside. 

MASGARILLE. I should say so indeed. Would you have 
me expose the rotundity of my feathers to the inclem- 
ency of this rainy weather, you rogues, and leave the 
imprint of my shoes in mud? Go, take your chair away. 

2ND CHAIRMAN. Pay US then, if you please, Monsieur. 

MASGARILLE. Eh? What? 

2ND CHAIRMAN. I ask you, Monsieur, to give us our 
money, if you please. 

MASGARILLE [striking him]. How, rascal? Demand money 
from a man of my quality? 

2 ND CHAIRMAN. Are poor men paid with that? Can we 
dine off your quality? 

MASGARILLE. I’ll tcach you to know your place. These 
scum would dare to bandy words with me! 

1 ST CHAIRMAN [taking one of the chair poles]. Come, pay us 
at once. 

MASGARILLE. What? 
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1ST CHAIRMAN. I say I mean to have my money at once. 

MASCARiLLE. Well, that is quite reasonable. 

1ST CHAIRMAN. Be quick about it, then. 

MASCARILLE. Ah, now that is the way to talk. But your 
mate is a rascal who doesn’t know how to talk properly. 
[Gives him money]. There! Are you satisfied now? 

1ST CHAIRMAN. No, I’m not. You struck my mate, and 
. . . [Raising the pole], 

MASCARILLE. Gently! Gently! [He gives 2ND chairman 
money]. Here is to pay for the blow. A man can get 
anything from me if he goes the right way about it. 
Go noWj and be sure to come back later to carry me 
to the Louvre in time for the petit voucher , 

[The chairmen go out, marotte enters, 

marotte. My mistresses will be down immediately. 
Monsieur. 

MASCARILLE. Pray beg them not to hurry. I can await 
them very comfortably here. 

MAROTTE. Here they come. 

[£w/^rMADELON, CATHOS, AW^ALMANZOR. MAROTTE 

withdraws, 

MASCARILLE [saluting them]. Fair ladies, you will no 
doubt be surprised at the boldness of my visit; but you 
must blame your reputation for bringing this misfor- 
tune on you. True merit has for me such powerful 
charms that I pursue it everywhere. 

MADELON. If you are in pursuit of merit, Monsieur, our 
preserves should not be your hunting ground. 

CATHOS. If you see any merit at our house, it must be 
that which you have brought yourself. 
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MASCARiLLE. Ah, now that I most emphatically deny. 
I see Rumour did not lie when she told us of your 
brilliance. I vow you will put all the wits in Paris in 
eclipse; pic^ repic^ and capote. 

MADELON. Your courtesy is too lavish of the generosity 
of its praise. My cousin and I must not take your 
sweet flattery too seriously. 

CATHOS. My dear, we must ask him to be seated. 

MADELON. Ho, there! Almanzor! 

ALMANZOR. Madame? 

MADELON. Quick! Bring in the props of conversation. 

[almanzor goes out and returns at once with chairs 

MASCARILLE. But tell me now, can I feel safe in this 
house? 

CATHOS. Why, what should you fear? 

MASCARILLE. The theft of my heart, the assassination of 
my liberty. I can see eyes, oh, very wicked eyes, cap- 
able of the cruellest assault upon my freedom. They’d 
have no more mercy on my heart than a Turk would 
on a Moor. If any dare approach they put themselves 
upon their murderous guard at once. ’Fore Gad, I 
don’t trust ’em and, unless I have good security that 
they’ll do me no harm. I’ll run; I vow I will. 

MADELON. Isn’t he a lively spark, my dear? 

CATHOS. A veritable Amilcar!^ 

MADELON. You needn’t be afraid. Our eyes are guiltless 
of any evil purpose, and your heart may rest secure 
in the assurance of their integrity. 

CATHOS. But, Monsieur, for pity do not turn so inexor- 
able a back to this armchair. It has been stretching 
out its arms to you for the last quarter of an hour. 
Pray gratify its desire to embrace you. 

^ A character in Mile de Scudirfs romance of cukuE. 
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MASCARILLE [after combing his peruke and shaking out the 
lace canons attached to the lower part of his breeches^. Well 
now, ladies, what do you think of Paris? 

MADELON. Lud, Monsieur, what can we say? It would 
be setting reason at defiance not to admit that Paris is 
the great emporium of wonders, the centre of all good 
taste, wit, and gallantry. 

MASCARILLE. I maintain that, for people of breeding, 
there is no salvation out of Paris. 

CATHOS. How true that is! 

MASCARILLE. The Streets are apt to be a trifle muddy; 
but then one can always take a chair. 

MADELON. A chair is certainly a wonderful protection 
against the familiarities of mud and foul weather. 

MASCARILLE. You receive many visits, I suppose? What 
wits frequent your house? 

MADELON. Alas, we are not known yet! But we have 
good hope we soon shall be. An intimate friend has 
promised to bring here all the contributors to the 
Poetical Miscellany, 

CATHOS. And others too who, we are told, are the 
supreme arbiters of good taste. 

MASCARILLE. I Can render you that service better than 
anyone. They all call on me. And I may say that I 
have never less than half a dozen wits at my levee. 

MADELON. Oh, Monsieur, our obligation to you will 
know no bounds if you will give us this proof of your 
friendship; for indeed one must know all these gentle- 
men if one wishes to move in good society. They are 
the creators of reputation in Paris; and there are some, 
you know, whose mere acquaintance alone will estab- 
lish one as a critic. But for me the greatest advantage 
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of all is that by frequenting these brilliant assemblies 
one learns a hundred things absolutely indispensable 
to the equipment of a wit. There you may hear every 
day the latest scandal, the newest little love-notes in 
prose or in verse; and you get all the news at the right 
moment. So-and-so has written a most charming poem 
on such a subject; another has written words to such 
and such an air; one poet has composed a madrigal on 
one lover’s bliss; another has written several stanzas 
on another lover’s infidelity. Last night a certain 
gallant sent a sizain to his mistress who sent him the 
reply at eight o’clock this morning. Such and such an 
author has got such and such an idea; another is in the 
third chapter of his novel; another has a collected 
edition in the press. Knowledge like this gives one a 
status in good society, and without it all the cleverness 
in the world is not worth a button. 

CATHOS. It positively passes the bounds of the ridiculous 
for a person to set up for a wit, and be unable to recite 
the newest quatrain, were it but an hour old. For my 
part, I should be overwhelmed with shame if anyone 
were to ask my opinion of some new trifle, and I had 
not seen it. 

MASCARILLE. True enough, it is a lasting disgrace not 
to be the first to know what’s written. But have no 
anxiety on that score. I will found an academy of wits 
at your house, and I promise you that not a line of 
verse in Paris but you shall know it by heart before 
anyone else. I dabble a little in verse myself when I 
am in the vein, and you will hear two hundred songs 
of my composition going the rounds of all the most 
fashionable alcoves in Paris; as many sonnets, four 
hundred epigrams, and more than a thousand madri- 
gals, without counting riddles and portraits. 
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MADELON. I must confcss I delight in portraits. Nothing, 
to my mind, could be more genteel. 

MASCARiLLE. Portraits are difficult, and demand a 
depth of brain. You shall see some of mine which will 
not displease you, I think. 

CATHOS. I am terribly fond of riddles. 

MASCARILLE. Ah, that taxes the ingenuity. I made as 
many as four of them this morning, which I will give 
you to guess. 

MADELON. Madrigals are very pleasant too, when clev- 
erly turned. 

MASCARILLE. Now they are absolutely my speciality; 
and I am even now at work setting in madrigals the 
entire history of Rome. 

MADELON. Oh, but that will touch the meridian of 
beauty. I claim at least one copy if you have it printed. 

MASCARILLE. You shall have one each, and in the very 
best binding. It’s beneath my dignity to print; but I do 
it for the sake of the book-sellers, who plague me past 
bearing. 

MADELON. Why, I think it would be delightful to see 
oneself in print. 

MASCARILLE. Maybe; but, egad, I must tell you an 
extempore I made yesterday when on a visit to the 
Duchess; one of my set, you know. I am devilish smart 
at an extempore. 

CATHOS. The extempore is the very touchstone of wit. 

MASCARILLE. Now, listen. 

MADELON. We are all attention. 

MASCARILLE. OA, oh! My mind was at ease, and its own 
thoughts pursued: 
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JVAen, with no thought of harm,your fair visage 
I viewed. 

Oh, eye, that by stealth hath encompassed my 
gnef 

My heart thou didst ravish! Oh^ fie on thee^ 
thief! 

After her^ after her^ after her^ thief! 

CATHOs. Heavens, how exquisitely gallant! 

MASCARILLE. Everything I write, you see, strikes a dash- 
ing note. I take cafe to avoid the pedestrian. 

MADELON. This is more than two thousand leagues 
away from that. 

MASCARILLE. Did you notice the beginning: OA, Oh! ? 
Uncommon, isn’t it? Oh^ Oh! Just like a man making 
a sudden discovery. OA, Oh! Surprise. OA, Oh! 

BiADELON. Yes. I find Ohy Oh! admirable. 

MASCARILLE. A mere trifle! 

CATHOS. Heavens above! What are you saying? Such 
things are beyond price. 

MADELON. They are indeed. I would rather have written 
that OA, Oh! than an epic poem. 

MASCARILLE. You have good taste, ’fore Gad! 

MADELON. I flatter myself it is not entirely undiscrim- 
inating. 

MASCARILLE. But do you not also admire My mind was 
at ease? My mind was at ease, I was quite happy and 
contented. Quite a natural phrase, you see. My mind 
was at ease^ and its own thoughts pursued, When^ with no 
thought of harmy when innocently, honestly, like a poor 
silly sheep, fair visage I viewed; that is to say I took 
pleasure in watching you, I observed you, I contem- 
plated you, OA, eycy that by stealth hath encompassed my 
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grief. . . . How does the word stealth strike you? Well 
chosen, don’t you think? 

CATHOS. Excellently! 

MASCARiLLE. Stealthy behind the door. Like a cat who 
has just caught a mouse: Stealth. 

MADELON. It could not be improved on. 

MASCARILLE. My heart thou didst ravish. Carried it off, 
robbed me of it. OA, fie on thee^ thief! After her^ after her^ 
after her^ thief! For all the world just like a man raising 
hue and cry after a thief. After her^ after her^ after her^ 
thief! 

MADELON. I never knew anything so brilliantly con- 
trived. 

MASCARILLE. Fd like too to sing you the air Fve set it to. 

CATHOS. You have learnt harmony? 

MASCARILLE. I? Not a note. 

CATHOS. How did you do it then? 

MASCARILLE. Pcrsons of quality never have to learn any- 
thing. They know everything. 

MADELON. Surely you knew that, my dear. 

MASCARILLE. Now listen if you like the air. Hum, hum, 
la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la! This brutal weather has 
positively committed an outrage on my higher register. 
But what matter? It is among friends. OA, oh! 

My mind was at easCy and its own thoughts pursued: etc. 

CATHOS. Oh, what a passionate air! It almost makes 
one swoon. 

MADELON. And so exquisitely chromatic! 

MASCARILLE. The thought is well expressed in the set- 
ting, don’t you think? After her^ thief! And then, as if 
shouting at the top of one’s voice: After her^ after her^ 
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after her^ after her^ after her^ thief! Then suddenly, like a 
man quite out of breath: After her^ thief! 

MADELON. Oh, this is to touch the very apex of perfec- 
tion, the topmost apex, the apex of the apex. The 
whole thing is quite miraculous. I am enchanted with 
the air and with the words. 

CATHOS. I never heard anything to approach it. 

MASCARILLE. Everything I do comes naturally. It is 
entirely without study. 

MADELON. Nature has been to you a most indulgent 
mother. You are her spoiled child. 

MASCARILLE. How do you pass your time? 

CATHOS. We do nothing at all. 

MADELON. Up to now wc have been positively starving 
for lack of gaiety. 

MASCARILLE. Would you Care to go with me one day to 
the play? There is a new comedy now in rehearsal; 
and I should be charmed if we might see it together. 

MADELON. It would be difficult to refuse an invitation 
like that. 

MASCARILLE. But I must warn you to applaud vigor- 
ously, for I have promised to make the thing go. The 
author came to beg me again this morning. It is the 
custom here, you know, for authors to read their latest 
efforts to persons of quality like ourselves, to secure our 
approbation and gain a reputation for their work; and 
I leave you to guess if, when we give one verdict, the 
parterre dare give another. Personally I am very con- 
scientious; and, when I have once passed my word to 
a poet, I always shout Excellent! even before the candles 
are lit. 

MADELON. I quite understand. What a wonderful place 
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is Paris! A thousand things happen every day which 
one never hears of in the country, however advanced 
one may be. 

CATHOS. You may rely on us. Now that we know, we 
will do our duty and applaud loudly at every line. 

MASCARILLE. I don’t know if I am wrong, but it 
wouldn’t surprise me to hear that you had written a 
comedy yourself. 

MADELON. Perhaps you’re not so far out. 

MASCARILLE. Ah, we must see it, egad! Between our- 
selves, I too have written one which I would like to 
see played. 

CATHOa. To which company will you send it? 

MASCARILLE. Gan you ask? Why, to the Great Come- 
dians^ of course. They are the only ones capable of 
doing a play justice. The others are ignorant brutes 
who speak their lines as if they were at home. They 
don’t know how to make the verses roll off the tongue, 
and pause at the best places. For how on earth are you 
to tell a fine passage, if the actor doesn’t pause and so 
warn you when to cry Bravo? 

CATHOS. Certainly that is the only way to make an 
audience sensible of the beauties of a work. Things 
are only worth what one makes them. 

MASCARILLE [Jingering his gloves y laces ^ ribbons y etc,']. What 
do you think of my accessories? Do they match well, 
do you think, with the suit? 

CATHOS. Perfectly. 

MASCARILLE. This ribbon is well chosen, eh? 

MADELON. Admirably. It is pure Perdrigeon.^ 

^ The company playing at the Hotel de Bourgogne. There was great rivalry and 

jealoup between them and the troupe of Moliere. 

* The fashionable haberdasher of the day. 
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MASCARiLLE. What do you think of my canons? 

MADELON. In the very best of taste. 

MASCARILLE. I Can at least claim that they are a quarter 
of an ell larger than anyone else’s. 

MADELON. I must confess that I have never seen a more 
perfect and elegant ensemble. 

MASCARILLE. Pray bring the powers of your olfactory 
senses to bear on these gloves. \He presents his gloves for 
them to smell 

MADELON. They smell most frightfully sweet. 

GATHOS. I never breathed a more high class effluvia. 

MASCARILLE. And this? [He presents the powdered curls of 
his peruke 

MADELON. Of the very highest quality. It is delicious. 
It touches the sublime. 

MASCARILLE. You don’t mention my feathers. How do 
you like them? 

CATHOs. Marvellously fine. 

MASCARILLE. Would you believe that each one separ- 
ately cost me a louis d’or? I never count cost. I have 
a mania to have everything the finest that can be pro- 
cured. 

MADELON. I see we think aUke, you and I. I am ex- 
quistely dainty in everything I wear; and, down to my 
very under-stockings, I will have nothing that is not of 
the best. 


MASCARILLE [crying out sharply]. Ahi! Ahi! Ahi! Gently! 
Fore Gad, ladies, you use me very ill! I must complain 
of your treatment, indeed I must. This is not fair. 
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MASCARiLLE. What? Both besiege my heart at once? 
Attack me on both flanks? ’Tis a breach of right. The 
sides are not equal. I vow I’ll cry Murder. 

CATHOS. He certainly has a most original way of putting 
things. 

MADELON. An admirable turn of wit! 

CATHOS. Your fear outruns your injury, and your heart 
cries out before it is touched. 

MASCARILLE. What? By Gad, it is skinned alive from 
top to bottom! 

[Enter marotte. 

MAROTTE. Madame, there is a gentleman to see you. 
MADELON. Who is it? 

MAROTTE. The vicomte de Jodelet. 

MASCARILLE. The vicomte de Jodelet? 

MAROTTE. Yes, Monsieur. 

CATHOS. Do you know him? 

MASCARILLE. Know him? Why, he is my best friend. 
MADELON. Admit him instantly. 

[Exit MAROTTE 

MASCARILLE. It is some time since we have seen each 
other. I am overjoyed at this unexpected meeting. 

CATHOS. Here he comes. 

[Enter the vicomte de jodelet, preceded by alman- 
zor; marotte following. 
lAKiCAKiLLE [eis they ernbrace']. Vicomte! 

JODELET. Marquis! 

MASCARILLE. I am glad to see you! 

JODELET. How dehghtful to find you here! 
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MASCARiLLE, Embrace me once more, I beg you, my 
dear fellow. 

MADELON. You See, my dear, we begin to be known. 
Society is finding its way here now. 

MASCARiLLE. Ladies, pray allow me to present this 
gentleman. On my honour he is worthy your acquain- 
tance. 

JODELET. It is only right to give merit its due, and your 
charms hold feudal sway over all conditions of men. 

MADELON. I vow you Urge your civility to the utmost 
limits of flattery. 

GATHOS. To-day should be marked as a red-letter day 
in our almanack. 

MADELON \to almanzor]. Have I always to tell you 
everything twice, you little rogue? Can you not see 
that the addition of another armchair is imperative? 

MASCARILLE. Don’t be surprised to see the Vicomte a 
trifle under the weather. He has just recovered from 
an illness, which, as you see, has left him a little pale. 

JODELET. The result, I fear, of late nights at Court, and 
a hard life in the field. 

MASCARILLE. Are you aware, ladies, that in the Vicomte 
you see one of the most valiant men of the age? A 
doughty blade, I assure you. 

JODELET. You owe me nothing there. Marquis. We all 
know what you can do too. 

MASCARILLE. Ah, yes. Many’s the time we’ve seen each 
Other in action. 

JODELET. And in damned hot corners too. 

MASCARILLE [lookitlg at MADELON and GATHOS]. Ah, but 
not SO hot as this is. Ha, ha, ha! 
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JODELET. It was in the army that we made each other’s 
acquaintance. When we first met he was in command 
of a cavahy regiment in the galleys at Malta. 

MASCARiLLE. True; but you were in the service before 
me. I remember I was still only a cornet when you had 
the command of two thousand horse. 

JODELET. Ah, war is a brave game. But, egad, cam- 
paigners like ourselves get small advancement at Court 
nowadays. 

MASCARILLE. That’s what makes me want to hang up 
my sword. 

GATHOs. I vow I’m quite crazy about swordsmen. 

MADELON. I adore them too, but I like to see their 
valour seasoned with wit. 

MASCARILLE. Vicomtc, do you remember that half- 
moon we carried at the siege of Arras? 

JODELET. What do you mean with your half-moon? It 
was a full moon, by Gad! 

MASCARILLE. By the Lord, I believe you’re right! 

JODELET. Odd’s blades, I ought to remember it! I was 
wounded in the leg by a hand grenade, and carry the 
marks to this day. Feel the place, ladies. You can tell 
what a terrible wound it was. 

CATHOS [after feeling the place], I can feel a big scar. 

MASCARILLE. Give me your hand a moment, and feel 
this. There! At the back of my head. Have you got it? 

MADELON. Yes, I can feel something. 

MASCARILLE. A musket shot on my last campaign. 

JODELET [uncovering his chest], Here’s another, where I 
was shot right through the body in the onfall at Grave- 
lines. 
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MASCARiLLE [putting his hand on the buttons of his breeches']. 
I will show you a frantic gash. 

MADELON. I beg you will not trouble. We will take your 
word for it. 

MASCARILLE. These are honourable scars which show 
what a man is worth. 

CATHOS. Oh, we know what you are. 

MASCARILLE. Is your Carriage outside, Vicomte? 

JODELET. Yes. Why? 

MASCARILLE. Let’s take these ladies for a drive, and then 
to dinner under the trees. 

MADELON. We are not going out to-day. 

MASCARILLE. We’ll Send for the fiddles then, and have 
a dance. 

JODELET. Odd’s Ufe, a good idea! 

MADELON. We shall be delighted. But we must have 
some addition to the company. 

MASCARILLE. Ho, there! Champagne! Picard! Bour- 
guignon! Cascaret! Basque! La Verdure! Lorrain! 
Provencal! La Violette! The devil take the lackeys! 
I don’t believe there is a gentleman in France worse 
served than I am. My rogues are always neglecting me. 

MADELON. Almanzor! Tell Monsieur’s people to go 
summon the fiddles. And do you run and invite these 
ladies and gentlemen [giving a list she has written out] 
to people the solitude of our ball. 

[almanzor goes out 

MASCARILLE. Vicomte! What is your opinion of these 
eyes? 

JODELET. Whav do you say yourself. Marquis? 
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MASCARILLE. Why, that we shall be very lucky to get 
ofT scot free. I am beginning to feel the most extra- 
ordinary sensations. My heart is hanging by a single 
thread. 

MADELON. Everything he says is so natural. His phrases 
are most exquisitely turned. 

CATHOS. He is certainly most lavish of his wit. 

MASCARILLE. To prove to you my sincerity, I will write 
you an extempore on the subject. 

CATHOS. Oh, I do beg you will. I am longing to have 
something composed especially for us. 

JODELET. I would like to oblige you too. But I find my 
poetic \'ein somewhat drained by the constant blood- 
letting of the last few days. 

MASCARILLE. The dcvil’s in it, by Gad! I can always 
get an excellent first line straight off. It’s the others 
that are the difficulty. No. The time is really too short. 
I will write you the best extempore you’ve ever heard 
. . . when I’ve had leisure to think it out. 

JODELET. He’s devilish smart, egad! 

MADELON. And what gallantry! Such a fund of well- 
turned conceits! 

MASCARILLE. Tell me, Vicomte, is it long since you saw 
the Countess? 

JODELET. It’s over three weeks since I called. 

MASCARILLE. The Duke came to see me this morning. 
He wants me to go down to his place to unharbour a 
stag. 

MADELON. Here come our friends. 

[almanzor enters^ followed by lucile, c^limene, 
and musicians. 


c 
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Ah, my dear friends, forgive us. These gentlemen have 
the fancy to give souls to our feet, and we have sent for 
you to fill up the gaps of our assembly. 

LUCiLE. We are charmed, I’m sure. 

MASCARILLE. ’Tis but an informal dance. One of these 
days we’ll give you one in real style. Are the fiddles 
come? 

ALMANZOR. Yes, Monsieur. They are ready. 

CATHOS. Come then, good friends. Take your places. 
[ The music plays. 

MASCARILLE [dancing by himself as a preliminary']. La, la, 
la, la, la, la, la, la! 

MADELON. What a divinely elegant figure! 

CATHOS. And looks as if he can dance. 

MASCARILLE [having taken madelon as partner]. My liberty 
will dance the coranto as well as my feet. Keep time 
now, fiddles, keep time! Oh, the ignorant slaves! It’s 
impossible to dance with them. Devil take you, can’t 
you play in time? La, la, la, la, la, la, la! Keep time, 
you loutish musicians! 

JODELET [dancing too]. Hey! Don’t go so fast. I’m only 
just out of hospital. 

[la GRANGE and DU CROISY rush in with sticks in 
their hands. 

LA GRANGE. Ah, you rascals, what are you doing here? 

We have been looking for you for the last three hours. 
MASCARILLE [feeling himself beaten]. Oh, oh, oh! You 
never told me there was to be a thrashing into the 
bargain. 

JODELET. Oh, oh, oh! 

LA GRANGE. You’re a nice fellow to play the man of 
quality! 
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DU CROiSY. Here’s something will teach you to know 
your place! 

[la grange and du croisy go out 

MADELON. What is the meaning of this? 

JODELET. It was a wager. 

CATHOS. What? To let yourselves be thrashed like that? 

MASCARiLLE. Faith, I didn’t like to notice it. I have a 
violent temper, and might have lost it. 

MADELON. To put up with such an insult in our pre- 
sence! 

MASCARILLE. It’s not worth mentioning. Let’s go on 
with the dance. We have known each other for years. 
Old friends don’t fall out over a little thing like that. 

[Re-enter la grange and du croisy. 

LA GRANGE. You shan’t have the laugh of us, you ras- 
cals. Come in, there! 

[Enter three or four roisterers. 

MADELON. How dare you make such a disturbance in 
our house? 

DU CROISY. What, ladies? Are we to see our lackeys 
received with more favour than ourselves? Are they 
to make love to you, at our expense; dance with 
you . . . ? 

MADELON. Your lackeys? 

LA GRANGE. Yes, our lackeys. It’s neither seemly nor 
honourable to corrupt them in this way. 

MADELON. Oh, Heavens, what insolence! 

LA GRANGE. But they shan’t swagger in our clothes to 
find favour in your eyes. If you love them it shall be 
for their good looks alone. Come, strip them at once! 
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\The roysterers set upon the valets and divest them of 
their coats and hats. 

JODELET, Gk)od-bye our finery! 

MASCARiLLE. The Marquisate and Vicomty are extinct. 
DU CROiSY. So you have the impertinence to poach on 
our preserves, you rascals! If you wish to make your- 
selves agreeable to these ladies you shall look else- 
where for the means, I promise you. 

LA GRANGE. It’s too bad to cut US out, and in our own 
clothes too! 

MASCARILLE. Oh, Fortune! Oh, inconstant jade! 

DU CROISY. Strip them to the last rag. 

[The roysterers complete the spoliation. 

LA GRANGE. Away with this frippery! 

[Exeunt roysterers with the finery 

Now, ladies, in the state they are in now you are at 
liberty to make love to them for as long as you please. 
We give you full permission; and promise you that we 
shall neither of us feel a single pang of jealousy. 

[Exeunt la grange and du croisy; then lucile, 

' celimene, and marotte. 

CATHOS. Confusion! 

MADELON. I shall die of shame. 

1ST MUSICIAN [to MASCARILLE]. What does this mean? 
Who will pay us our fee? 

MASCARILLE. Ask the Vicomte. 

1ST MUSICIAN [to jodelet]. Who will give us our money? 
JODELET. Ask the Marquis. 

[Enter gorgibus. 

GORGiBUS. Ah, so there you are, you stupid minxes! 
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You have brought us to a fine pass! A pretty story I 
have just heard from these gentlemen! 

MADELON. Oh, father, they have done us cruel wrong. 

GORGiBUs. Yes, cruel wrong indeed; but only the result 
of your ridiculous behaviour. They naturally resented 
your impertinence; and I, your wretched father, must 
swallow the affront. 

MADELON. I swear we’ll be revenged on them, or I shall 
die of the disgrace. [Turning to the valets]. You odious 
rascals! Do you dare stay here after your insolence? 

MASCARiLLE. Is that the way to speak to a marquis? 
This is the way of the world. At the first touch of mis- 
fortune love turns to contempt. Come, my friend, let 
us seek our fortune in another place. Here, I see, they 
only love vain show, and naked merit has no place in 
their regard. 

[Exeunt mascarille and jodelet 

1ST MUSICIAN. Monsieur, we’ve played our fiddles here, 
and you will have to pay us in their stead. 

GORGIBUS. Very well. I’ll pay you; and here is the 
money! 

[He beats the musicians^ who run out 
As for you, you silly creatures, I don’t know what holds 
me back from treating you the same. Your absurdities 
have made us a public laughing stock. Go hide your- 
selves, poor fools, go hide yourselves for ever. 

[madelon and cathos go out 
And you, vile trash, that are the cause of their foolish- 
ness, pernicious amusement for idle minds; rubbishy 
novels, rhymes, songs, sonnets and sonnettesses, to the 
devil with you all! 

THIS VERSION WAS FIRST MADE IN I916, AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 

IN 1945. 
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DON JUAN 

[Z)o« Juan ou Le Festin de Pierre] 


Don Juan ou Le Festin de Pierre, comedy in Jive 
acts, was first produced at the Theatre du Palais- 
Royal, Paris, on /j February 1665, with Moliere in 
the part of Sganarelle. The sub-title, literally The 
Stone Feast, is nonsense. It was not the feast that 
was of stone, but the guest. Various theories have been 
put forward to explain this corifusion, but it is not 
pc-ssiLlc to go into them here. There had already been 
more than one French play called Le Festin de 
Pierre, taken from a Spanish original, and it seems 
probable that Moliere adopted the by then well-known 
and popular title, without troubling overmuch about 
its exact significance. 



CHARACTERS 


DON JUAN, son of Don Louis 
SOANAR£LLE 

DONA ELVIRA, Wife of Don Juan 
GUSMAN, Equerry of Dona Elvira 
DON CARLOS ^ 

DON ALONSO / 

DON "Lovis, father of Don Juan 
FRANCis^^UE, a poor man 
CHARLOTTE '| 

MATHURINE I 

PIERROT, a peasant 

THE STATUE OF THE COMMANDER 


LA VIOLETTE "I 

RAOOTIN / l<^keysnf Don Juan 

M. DiMANCHE, a shopkeeper 
LA RAMEE, a ruffian 


RAOOTIN 


A SPECTRE 


Attendants of Don Juan 

Attendants of Don Carlos and Don Alonso 



The scene is laid in Sicily 



ACT ONE 


A palace 

[Enter sganarelle and gusman. 

SGANARELLE [holding a snuffbox in his hand]. I don’t care 
what Aristotle and the philosophers say. There’s noth- 
ing in this world like snuff. All right-minded people 
adore it; and anyone who is able to live without it is 
unworthy to draw breath. It not only clears and de- 
lights the brain; but it inclines the heart towards 
virtue, and helps one to become a good fellow. Haven’t 
you noticed how, as soon as one begins to take it, one 
becomes uncommonly generous to eveiy'body, ready 
to present one’s box right and left wherever one goes? 
You don’t even wait to be asked, but run ahead of 
folks’ desires; so true it is that snuff inspires all its 
devotees with the principles of honour and virtue. But 
enough of that! To go back to what we were saying. 
You tell me, my dear Gusman, that Dona Elvira, your 
mistress, was so surprised by our sudden departure 
that she has taken the field after us; and her heart, 
which my master has won only too completely, can no 
longer beat, you say, unless she comes here to look for 
him. Well, shall I tell you what I think? In strict con- 
fidence of course. I’m afraid her devotion may meet 
with rather a poor return, her journey here be pro- 
ductive of very little good, and that you would both 
have done just as well to stay where you were. 

GUSMAN. But why? Do tell me, Sganarelle, I beg of you, 
what grounds you have for such an ill-omened sus- 
picion. Has your master opened his heart to you at 
all? Has he told you that any sudden coldness towards 
us was the cause of his departure? 
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SGANARELLE. No. But I can give a pretty shrewd guess 
how things are going by the way the land lies; and, 
though he hasn’t said anything to me about it, I’d be 
ready to wager that that’s how it is. I may be mistaken, 
of course. But experience has given me a pretty clear 
insight into such matters. 

GUSMAN. What! You mean that this sudden departure 
is an infidelty of Don Juan? He would do such a 
wrong to the chaste Dona Elvira? 

SGANARELLE. Oh, no. It’s Only that he’s still young, and 
he hasn’t the strength . , . 

GUSMAN. A man of his rank to be guilty of such disgrace- 
ful behaviour! 

SGANARELLE. Ho! His rank! That’s good. Do you sup- 
pose that would stop him? 

GUSMAN. But he is tied by the holy bonds of marriage. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, my poor Gusman, my dear friend, 
I’m afraid you don’t know Don Juan. 

GUSMAN. I certainly don’t know what kind of man he 
can be, if he heis played us a trick like that. I cannot 
understand how, after all the love and impetuosity he 
has shown, the homage, the vows, the sighs, the tears, 
the pzissionate letters, the protestations, the oft-re- 
peated oaths, his savage determination in forcing even 
the sacred doors of a convent to gain possession of 
Dona Elvira; how, after all that, he can have the heart 
to go back on his word. 

SGANARELLE. I can understand it easily enough; and so 
would you, if you were as well acquainted with the 
precious dissembler as I am. I don’t say that his feelings 
are changed towards Dona Elvira. I have no sure 
knowledge of that yet. — You know that, by his orders, 
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I set off before him; and since his arrival he has not 
opened his lips on the subject. — But I ought to warn 
you, strictly inter nos, that in Don Juan my master 
you see the greatest scoundrel that ever walked the 
earth. He is a madman, a dog, a devil, a Turk. He is 
a heretic who believes in neither Heaven, nor saint, 
nor God, nor bogey. He lives the life of an absolute 
brute beast. He is an Epicurean hog, a regular Sardan- 
apalus, who is deaf to every Christian remonstrance, 
and looks on all that we others believe as nothing but 
old wives’ tales. You say he has married your mistress. 
He would have done far more than that to gratify his 
desires. He would have married you, and her dog and 
her cat as well. It costs him nothing to marry. That is 
the best baited trap he has. He marries right and left. 
Fine lady, ward, citizen’s wife or peasant girl, none 
are too hot or too cold for him. And if I were to give* 
you the names of all the women he has married, in this 
place and that, it would be sundown before I had done. 
You seem surprised and upset at what I say. But this 
is only the merest sketch. To finish the picture I should 
have to paint with a broader brush still. One day the 
wrath of Heaven will strike him; that’s certain. I 
might as well wait on the devil as wait on him; and he 
makes me live with such horrors that I wish he was 
already I don’t know where. A great gentleman who 
is really wicked is a terrible thing. But I must be faith- 
ful to him, however I feel. Fear makes me his accom- 
plice. It stifles my feelings; and I often find myself 
applauding what I loathe with my very soul. Here he 
comes now to take a walk in the palace. We mustn’t be 
seen together. I have taken you into my confidence 
quite frankly, rather too frankly perhaps; but I warn 
you that, if any of this ever comes to his ears, I shall 
swear black and blue that you’re lying. 
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[GUSMAN goes out. Enter don juan 

DON JUAN. What fellow was that speaking to you? He 
looked to me like old Gusman, Dona Elvira’s man. 

SGANARELLE. It was him, or the dead spit of him. 

DON JUAN. What! It was he? 

SGANARELLE. The Very man himself. 

DON JUAN. How long has he been in this town? 

SGANARELLE. Since yesterday evening. 

DON JUAN. What has he come for? 

SGANARELLE. Can’t you guess what it is that’s worrying 
him? 

DON JUAN. Our coming away, I suppose. 

SGANARELLE. Yes. The poor fellow is quite heart- 
broken, and was trying to pump the reason out of me. 

DON JUAN. Well, what did you say? 

SGANARELLE. That you hadn’t told me. 

DON JUAN. But what do you think youself? What’s your 
own idea? 

SGANARELLE. Me? Well, with no disrespect to you, I 
think *that you have some new affair on hand. 

DON JUAN. Ah, so that’s what you think, is it? 

SGANARELLE. YeS. 

DON JUAN. Then, by God! you think right. I freely 
admit that a new object has driven Dona Elvira’s 
image quite out of my heart. 

SGANARELLE. There now! What did I say? I know my 
Don Juan like the palm of my hand. Your heart is the 
greatest globe trotter that ever was. It likes to be always 
on the move. It hates to stay in one place for long 
together. 
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DON JUAN. Am I not right then to let it follow its bent? 

SGANARELLE. Well, Monsieur. . . . 

DON JUAN. Answer me. 

SGANARELLE. Certainly your Honour’s right, if that’s 
your Honour’s will. That can’t be denied. But, if it 
wasn’t your Honour’s will, perhaps it would be a 
different story. 

DON JUAN. Come now. I give you free leave to say 
exactly what you think. 

SGANARELLE. Very well then, Monsieur, I’ll tell you 
quite frankly that I don’t think you behave in the 
right way at all. I think it’s very wicked to go loving 
right ai/d left as you do. 

DON JUAN. So you think we should be tied for ever to 
the first object that takes our fancy, forswear the rest 
of the world, and have no eyes for anyone else? Pre- 
serve me from piqueing myself on such a false point 
of honour as fidelity; from burying myself for ever in 
one passionate affair, and being dead from henceforth 
to everything that my eyes tell me is worthy of devo- 
tion! No, no. Constancy is only fit for fools. Every 
pretty woman has the right to attract us, and the mere 
accident of being seen first should not rob the others of 
their privilege of making prey of our hearts. Beauty 
delights me wherever I find it, and I fall a willing slave 
to the sweet force with which it seeks to bind me. How- 
ever my heart may be engaged, the love I have for 
one woman has no power to make me unfair to the 
rest. My eyes see the merits of each, and pay homage 
and tribute wherever it is due. If I see a lovable 
woman, my heart is hers; and, had I ten thousand 
hearts, I would give them all to a face that was worthy 
of them. After all, the growth of a passion has infinite 
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charm, and the true pleasure of love is its variety. How 
deliciously sweet to lay siege to a young heart; to 
watch one’s progress day by day; to overcome by 
means of vows, tears and groans, the delicate modesty 
of a soul which sighs in surrender; to break down little 
by little the weakening resistance, the maidenly 
scruples that her honour dictates, and bring her at last 
where we would have her be. But once we have our 
desire, there is no more to wish for. The best is behind. 
And we rest on our laurels, until a new object appears 
to reawaken our desire, and lure us on with the charms 
of a new conquest. There is nothing so sweet as to over- 
come the resistance of a beautiful woman; and, where 
they are concerned, I have the ambition of a con- 
queror, who goes from triumph to triumph, and can 
never be satisfied. Nothing shall stand in the way of 
my desire. My heart is big enough to love the whole 
world; and I could wish, with Alexander, that there 
were more worlds still, so that I might carry yet 
further my prowess in love. 

SGANARELLE. Heavens alive! How you do run on! Just 
as if you’d learnt it all by heart out of a book. 

DON JUAN. Well, what answer can you make to that? 

SGANARELLE. Faith, I say. ... I don’t know what to 
say. You twist everything so that I could almost say 
you were right, if I didn’t know very well that you 
were wrong. I had the prettiest things to say, and now 
you’ve put them all out of my head. But never mind. 
Another time I’ll have it all written down on paper, so 
that I can meet you on more equal terms. 

DON JUAN. A very good idea! 

SGANARELLE. But, Monsieur, will it be included in the 
permission you have given me, if I say that I am really 
rather scandalized by the sort of life you lead? 
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DON JUAN. Why, what sort of life do I lead? 

SGANARELLE. Oh, a Very good sort of life. But, for 
instance, this trick you have of getting married every 
month or so. 

DON JUAN. Could anything be more delightful? 

SGANARELLE. Oh, no. I admit that it’s very delightful 
and very amusing; and it would suit me well enough, 
if there were no harm in it. But, Monsieur, to trifle 
like that with a sacred mystery, and. . . . 

DON JUAN. Pshaw! The matter is entirely between 
Heaven and myself. We shall settle it quite well 
together, without you losing your sleep over it. 

SGANARFTJ.E, Faith! Monsieur, I’ve always heard that 
it’s rather a risky joke to mock at God, and that un- 
believers come to a bad end. 

DON JUAN. I’ve told you already, my prize fool, that 
I am not fond of fault finders. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, I’m not speaking of you. Far be it 
from me. You know your own business best. If you 
believe in nothing, you have good reasons for it. But 
there are a set of little jokers in this world, who live a 
heathen life without in the least knowing why; who 
set up for free thinkers out of sheer self-conceit; and, 
if I had a master of that kidney, I’d tell him straight 
out to his face: “Aren’t you afraid”. I’d say, “to set 
yourself up against God; and sneer, as you do, at the 
most sacred mysteries? It well becomes you, a mere 
worm, a pygmy” — I’m speaking to this imaginary 
master of mine — “to affect to make light of what 
everybody else in the world holds in reverence! Do 
you think that, because you have rank, a frizzed flaxen 
wig, feathers in your hat, a coat all over gold, and 
ribbons the colour of hell-fire” — I’m not speaking to 
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you, you know, but the other — “do you think, I say, 
that for that you are wiser than everyone else; that 
you can do exactly as you like; and that no one will 
dare to tell you the truth about yourself? Let me tell 
you, though I am only your valet, that sooner or later 
God punishes the wicked. A bad life comes to a bad 
end, and. . . .” 

DON JUAN. That’s enough now. 

SGANARELLE. Why, what’s the matter? 

DON JUAN. The matter is that a new beauty has posses- 
sion of my heart, and her charms have led me to 
follow her to this town. 

SGANARELLE. But aren’t you afraid, Monsieur? Don’t 
you remember that it was here you killed the Com- 
mander in a duel six months ago? 

DON JUAN. What should I be afraid of? Didn’t I kill him 
stone dead? 

SGANARELLE. Oh, yes, Monsicur; as dead as mutton. 
He has no complaint against you on that score. 

DON JUAN. Besides, I had my pardon for that affair. 

SGANARELLE. Granted. But that hasn’t done away the 
resentment of his family and friends. 

DON JUAN. Oh, don’t let us bother about all the ills that 
might happen. Let us think rather of how we can enjoy 
ourselves. The lady in question is a charming young 
girl, who came here in the company of the man she is 
going to marry. I saw her by pure chance, with her 
lover, three or four days before they set out. Never 
have I seen two people so happily in love. Their 
obvious tenderness for each other went straight to my 
heart, and my love found its first inspiration in jeal- 
ousy. It was torture to me to see them so happy 
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together. I became on fire with envy; and I could 
imagine no greater pleasure than to come between 
them, and break an attachment so offensive to my 
dearest susceptibilities. But so far, all my attempts 
have been unavailing; and in desperation I have deter- 
mined on one last effort. Her intended is to take her 
to-day for a little jaunt on the water. Without saying 
anything to you, I have already made all my prepara- 
tions. I have a boat and a crew, and I don’t anticipate 
any difficulty in carrying her off. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, Monsieur! 

DON JUAN. What is it? 

SGANARELLE. YouVe done absolutely right. The only 
important thing in this world is to have what you want. 

DON JUAN. Then get ready to come with me. And don’t 
forget to bring my weapons, in case. . . . [catching 
sight of DONA eivira]. Of all the unlucky meetings! 
You treacherous rascal, you didn’t tell me she was 
here herself. 

SGANARELLE. You never asked me, Monsieur. 

DON JUAN. At least she might have changed her clothes! 
She must be crazed to come here dressed in those old 
country things. 

[Enter dona elvira. 

DONA ELVIRA. Don Juan, won’t you condescend to 
recognize your wife? For pity’s sake, look at me. 

DON JUAN. I confess that I am surprised, Madame. I did 
not expect to see you here. 

DONA ELVIRA. No. That’s plain enough. It is certainly 
a surprise to you, and a very different one to what I’d 
hoped. Your manner shows me only too clearly what 
I have tried hard not to believe. I was a poor weak 
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fool to doubt of your desertion, when so many proofs 
confirmed it. I confess I have been so true, or rather 
so silly, as to try to deceive myself; to give the lie to 
what my eyes and my own good sense have shown me 
but too clearly. In my love for you, I have found 
excuses for your growing coldness. I have invented a 
hundred good reasons for your precipitate departure, 
to absolve you from a crime of which my common 
sense accused you. I resolutely shut my ears against 
the just suspicions which cried aloud that you were 
false, and encouraged a thousand silly fancies to make 
you innocent in my heart. But the way you have now 
received me leaves no more room for doubt. It has 
shown me far more than I need to know. But may I 
not hear from your own lips why you have left me? 
What can you say, Don Juan, to justify your be- 
haviour? 

DON JUAN. Ask Sganarelle, Madame. He knows why I 
came away. 

SGANARELLE \aside^ to DON juan]. Me, Monsieur? I 
know nothing about it, thank you very much. 

DONA ELVIRA. Very well then, you tell me, Sganarelle. 
It is of no real consequence from whose lips I hear it. 

DON JUAN [beckoning to sganarelle to come closer]. Come 
along now. Tell Madame the reason. 

sganarelle [aside ^ to don juan]. What do you want me 
to say? 

DONA ELVIRA. Tell me, since he wishes it, Sganarelle. 
Tell me why he went away so suddenly. 

DON JUAN. You won’t speak? 

SGANARELLE [oside^ to DON juan]. I haven’t anything to 
say. You’re trying to make a fool of me. 
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DON JUAN. Will you answer? 

SGANARELLE. Madame. . . . 

DONA ELVIRA. YcS. 

SGANARELLE [turning towards his master\ Monsieur. . . . 

DON JUAN [threatening Afm]. If. . . . 

SGANARELLE. Madame, we went away because . . . 
because of Alexander and other worlds to conquer. 
There, Monsieur, that’s all I can say about it! 

DONA ELVIRA. Then, Don Juan, will you please clear 
up this wonderful mystery. 

DON JUAN. To tell you the truth, Madame. . . . 

DONA ELVIRA. How poorly you defend yourself! A cour- 
tier should be more accustomed to such situations. I 
could almost pity your confusion. Where is your 
armour of majestic effrontery? Why don’t you swear 
that your heart is unchanged, that you adore me as 
much as ever, and that nothing but death can tear you 
from my side? You should say that you were called 
away by business so urgent that you had no time to 
give me even a minute’s warning; that, much to your 
regret, you will be detained here for some time; but 
that, if I will only go home quietly, I may rest assured 
that you will follow me as soon as ever your affairs will 
let you. You only live in the thought of returning to 
me, and away from my side you suffer the torments of 
a body divorced from its soul. That is the defence you 
ought to make, and not be so tongue-tied as you are. 

DON JUAN. I own to you, Madame, I have no talents 
for lying. It is my nature to be open and sincere. I 
won’t tell you that I feel the same towards you as I 
did, and that I long to be with you again, because it 
is evident that I came away with the express purpose 
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of escaping from you. Not for the reasons you suppose, 
but from a scruple of pure conscience; and because I 
believe that I cannot continue to live with you without 
mortal sin. I have scruples, Madame. My souPs eyes 
are opened at last to what I have done. I have remem- 
bered that, in order to marry you, I stole you from the 
cloister; that you have broken vows which dedicated 
you elsewhere, and that Heaven is a jealous rival. 
Fearful of the divine wrath, I have repented my sin. 
I have recognized that our marriage was nothing but 
adultery in disguise, which would bring on us some 
dreadful punishment; and that it was my duty to try 
to forget you, and allow you to return to your lawful 
chains. Will you dare to oppose such a holy purpose, 
Madame? Would you have me, for your sake, join 
issue with Heaven? Would you. . . .? 

DONA ELVIRA. Oh, you scoundrel! At last I see you as 
you really are. But, unhappily, the knowledge comes 
too late; and can only serve to drive me to desperation. 
But, be sure, your villainy will not remain unpunished. 
The Heaven you mock will avenge me for your faith- 
lessness. 

DON JUAN. Heaven! Fancy that, Sganarelle! 

SGANARELLE. Ho! We snap our fingers at it. 

DON JUAN. Madame. . . . 

DONA ELVIRA. No. I won’t hear another word. I blame 
myself for listening so long already. Only cowards will 
stay to hear the story of their shame. For a noble heart, 
to know is to act. Don’t expect me to break out into 
reproaches. My anger has no breath to waste in empty 
words. It needs it all for its revenge. I say again, 
Heaven will punish you, you faithless villain; and, if 
you are not afraid of Heaven, at least beware the 
anger of the wife you have betrayed. . . . [Exit 
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SGANARELLE [oside^. If Only he could feel remorse! 

DON JUAN [after a moment's thought]. Come, let us start 
on our new gallant adventure. 

[Exit 

SGANARELLE. Oh, what a wicked master I’m forced to 
serve! 
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A country place by the sea 

[Enter charlotte and pierrot. 

CHARLOTTE. Mass, Piarrot, it be a mercy you was on 
the spot! 

PIERROT. ’Tweren’t by more’n the thickness of a pin 
they wasn’t both drownded. 

CHARLOTTE. I s’pose it was that squall this morning as 
tumbled ’em in the sea. 

PIERROT. Look here, Charlotte, I’ll tell ’ee word for 
word just how it fell out; for I was the first to see ’em, 
as you might say. The first to see ’em was I. Us was 
just at the edge of the tide, me and fat Lucas, larking 
about and chucking bits of mud at each other’s heads; 
for you know fat Lucas do love a lark, and so does I 
too, if it come to that. As us was larking about then, 
as larking about us was, I sees afar off some’at moving 
in the water, and coming towards us by jerks. I sees 
that as plain as plain; and then all at once I sees as 
I don’t see nothing at all. “Lucas,” I sez, “seem to 
me that’s folks swimming out there.” “Bah,” sez 
he, “you’ve been to Pussy’s funeral, you’re seeing 
crooked.” “I bean’t seeing crooked,” I sez, “that’s 
folks,” I sez. “Nary a bit,” sez he, “you’ve got the 
sun in your eyes.” “Will you bet”, sez I, “that I 
ain’t got the sun in my eyes”, sez I, “and that it be 
two men”, sez I, “a swimming towards us?” sez I. 
“I bet it bean’t”, sez he. “Oh!” sez I, “will you bet 
ten sous on it?” sez I. “Right,” sez he, “and there 
be the money,” sez he. Well, I keeps my head and I 
planks down the sum in small change, as bold as 
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though I was drinking a glass of wine; for I be a ven- 
turesome lad and don’t stay to look behind me. 
I knew what I was doing though. “What a fool!” 
thinks 1. And there! Us had no sooner made the bet 
than I sees the two men as plain as I sees ’ee now, 
making signs to we to go and help ’em. So I sweeps 
up the cash, and “Come Lucas,” sez I, “you see as 
they’m a calling to we. Let’s in quick and help ’em.” 
“Not likely,” sez he, “it be along of them iVe lost.” 
Well, to cut a long story short, I gives him such a 
slice of my jaw that at last there us was in a boat, and 
somehow us manages to drag ’em out of the water. 
And then us gets ’em home, and puts ’em before the 
fire. And then they strips theirselves stark naked to 
get dry. And then two more of the same party turns 
up what have managed to save theirselves. And then 
Mathurine comes along, and the genelman makes 
sheep’s eyes at her. And that, Charlotte, be the very 
way as it all fell out. 

CHARLOTTE. Didn’t you say, Piarrot, as there was one 
of ’em was handsomer than the rest? 

PIERROT. Ay, that be the maister. He must be some 
very great genelman; for his coat be all over gold from 
the top to the bottom, and them that serves him be 
genelmen theirselves. But for all that, great genelman 
though he be, he’d have been drownded all right, if 
I hadn’t been by. 

CHARLOTTE. Well! Just think of that now! 

PIERROT. Oh, ay, he’d have had his quittance sure 
enough, if it hadn’t been for we. 

CHARLOTTE. Be he still at your place naked, Piarrot? 

PIERROT. No, no. They dressed him up again before 
us all. Mass, I’ve never seen anyone dressed like that 
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before! What a rigmarole of frippery these court folks 
does put on! I’d never find my way in it all. I was 
quite dumbfounded. Why, Charlotte, they’ve hair 
that bean’t fixed to their heads, and they claps it on 
at the last like a great bonnet. Their shirts have sleeves 
big enough for ’ee and me to walk about in. Instead 
of breeches, they wears a great apron as large as from 
here to Easter. Instead of waistcoat, a little vest that 
hardly reaches to the belly; and instead of neckband, 
a large neckerchief with four huge linen tassels a hang- 
ing down in front. They’ve other little neckbands at 
the ends of their arms; and great funnels of lace round 
their legs; and among it all be such a lot of ribbons, 
such a lot of ribbons that it be like as they was quilted 
all over. Why even their shoes are so bebowed and 
beribboned, that I’m sure I should trip up in ’em and 
break my neck. 

CHARLOTTE. Lord, Piarrot, I must go and see all this! 

PIERROT. Not so fast, Charlotte. I’ve summat else to 
say to ’ee. 

CHARLOTTE. Well? What be it then? 

PIERROT, I must unstopper my heart, as the saying 
goes. I loves ’ee, Charlotte, as you knows very well, 
and I wants us to get married. But I’m not at all 
satisfied with ’ee. 

CHARLOTTE. Why, what be the matter? 

PIERROT. The matter be that you’re just breaking my 
heart. 

CHARLOTTE. How then? 

PIERROT. You don’t love me. 

CHARLOTTE [laughing^ Oh, be that all? 

PIERROT. Ay, that it be, and enough too. 
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CHARLOTTE. Lord sakes, Piarrot, you’re alius telling me 
the same thing. 

PIERROT. I alius tells ’ee the same thing, because it alius 
be the same thing; and if it wasn’t alius the same 
thing, I shouldn’t tell ’ee alius the same thing. 

CHARLOTTE. But what be it you want? What be I to 
do? 

PIERROT. Mass, I wants ’ee to love me! 

CHARLOTTE. But don’t I lovc ’cc then? 

PIERROT. No, you don’t love me. And yet I does all I 
can to make ’ee. I buys ’ee ribbons from every pedlar 
that comes along, without one word of complaint. I 
breaks my neck to get blackbirds for ’ee out of the 
nest. I gets the hurdy-gurdy man to play for ’ee on 
your birthday. And all the time I’m butting my head 
against a stone wall. It bean’t neither good nor honest 
not to love folks as love we. 

CHARLOTTE. But Lord sakes, Piarrot, I do love ’ee. 

PIERROT. Oh, ay, you loves me in a fine fashion. 

CHARLOTTE. But what do you want me to do? 

PIERROT. I wants ’ee to do what one does when one 
loves properly. 

CHARLOTTE. But don’t I love ’ee properly? 

PIERROT. No. When that be so, it be easily seen. One 
plays a thousand little monkey tricks on folks, when 
one loves from the bottom of one’s heart. Look at 
fat Thomasse, how mad she be after young Robin. 
She be for ever about him and annoying him, and 
never gives him a minute’s peace. She be alius playing 
some trick on him or giving him a thump as she passes. 
Why, t’other day, when he was sitting on a stool, she 
pulled it from under him, and he fell all his length on 
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the floor. That*s how folks does when they love. But 
you! You never gives me a word. You stands there 
just like a block of wood. If I was to pass before ’ee 
twenty times, you’d never move to give me the least 
little thump, or say the least little thing to me. Mass, 
it bean’t nice. It be treating folks too cold. 

CHARLOTTE. Well, what can I do about it? That be my 
way. I can’t make myself any different. 

PIERROT. Way or no, when one has a friendship for 
folks, one alius shows it a little. 

CHARLOTTE. Well, I Can’t say more’n I loves ’ee as 
much as I can. And if that doesn’t please ’ee, you can 
take your love somewhere else. 

PIERROT. There! You see? Fakins, if you loved me, 
would you say a thing like that? 

CHARLOTTE. Well, why do you want to come and plague 
me so? 

PIERROT. What harm have I done to ’ee? I only ask 
’ee for a little affection. 

CHARLOTTE. Very well then, leave me alone; and don’t 
pester me so. P’raps it will come all of a sudden of 
itself. 

PIERROT. Will ’ee shake then, Charlotte? 

CHARLOTTE. Very well. 

PIERROT. Promise me as you’ll try to love me better. 

CHARLOTTE. I’ll do what I can. But it must come of 
itself. Oh, Piarrot, be that the genelman? 

PIERROT. Ay, that be he. 

CHARLOTTE. Lord sakes, he be a proper man! It’d have 
been a great pity if he’d been drownded. 

PIERROT. I’ll be back in a jiffy. I only wants to wet my 
whistle, to set me up again after the tiring job I’ve had. 
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\He goes out. Enter don juan and sganarelle. 

CHARLOTTE remains in the background. 

DON JUAN. We have missed our aim, Sganarelle. The 
sudden squall has upset our project with our boat. 
But this peasant girl I have just parted from makes 
up for all. Her charms have made me forget all my 
disappointment at our ill success. A heart like hers 
must not escape me; and I have already prepared the 
ground in such a way, that I think I shall not sigh 
long in vain. 

SGANARELLE. Monsicur, I’m simply flabbergasted. Here 
we are, narrowly escaped from death; and, instead of 
giving thanks to Heaven for the care It has deigned 
to take of us, you are starting afresh to call down Its 
anger by your usual crimin . . . [seeing that don juan 
is angry]. Have done with your nonsense, you silly 
fellow. Monsieur knows his own business best. Get 
along with you. 

DON juan [perceiving charlotte]. Hullo! Where has 
this other peasant girl come from, Sganarelle? Did you 
ever see anything so charming? Don’t you think she’s 
quite as attractive as the other? 

sganarelle. Oh, quite, [aside]. Now for another dirty 
game! 

DON juan [to charlotte]. To what happy chance do 
I owe this pleasant meeting, my fair? Can beings like 
you be found in this rustic solitude, with only trees and 
rocks for company? 

CHARLOTTE. As you See, Monsieur. 

DON JUAN. Do you belong to this village? 

CHARLOTTE. Yes, Monsieur. 

DON JUAN. You live here? 
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CHARLOTTE. Ycs, Monsicur. 

DON JUAN. What is your name? 

CHARLOTTE. Charlotte, at your service. 

DON JUAN. What a ravishing creature! What sparkling 
eyes! 

CHARLOTTE. Oh, Monsieur, you make me ashamed! 

DON JUAN. You need not be ashamed to hear the truth. 
What do you say, Sganarelle? Was ever anything more 
delightful? Would you oblige me by turning round. 
What a pretty figure! Won’t you hold up your head? 
Oh, what a delicate little face! Let me look right into 
your eyes. How beautiful! Will you allow me to see 
your teeth? Oh, they are made for love. And these 
tempting lips as well. I am quite enchanted. I have 
never seen so charming a person. 

CHARLOTTE. You are pleased to say so, Monsieur. I 
think you must be making fun of me. 

DON JUAN. Making fun of you? God forbid! I love you 
too much for that. I speak from the very bottom of 
my heart. 

CHARLOTTE. If that’s true. I’m much obliged to you. 

DON JUAN. There’s no occasion. There’s nothing to be 
obliged to me for. Your own beauty is the cause. 

CHARLOTTE. All this is too grand for me, Monsieur. I 
am too simple to know how to answer. 

DON JUAN. Look at her hands, Sganarelle. 

CHARLOTTE. Oh, Monsieur, they’re as black as I don’t 
know what. 

DON JUAN. What are you saying? They are the loveliest 
in the whole world. I beg you will allow me to kiss 
them. 
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CHARLOTTE. You do mc too much honour. Monsieur. 
If rd known, Fd have given them a good wash with 
bran. 

DON JUAN. I take it, fair Charlotte, that you are not 
married? 

CHARLOTTE. No, Monsicur, but Fm soon going to be; 
to Piarrot, the son of our neighbour Simonette. 

DON JUAN. What? A girl like you the wife of a simple 
peasant? Never! It would be profanation. You weren’t 
born to live all your life in a village. You deserve a 
better fate than that. And Heaven, who knows your 
deserving, has sent me here on purpose to prevent this 
marriage, and to do justice to your charms. I love you, 
fair Charlotte, with all my heart; and, if you will give 
me the right, 1 will take you away from this miserable 
place, and put you in a position more worthy of you. 
My love may appear a trifle sudden. But what then? 
It is the effect of your great beauty, Charlotte. What 
would take six months in the case of another, with you 
is only the matter of a quarter of an hour. 

CHARLOTTE. True heart. Monsieur, Fm all in a flutter 
to hear you talk like that. What you say gives me 
pleasure, and Fd give the world to believe you; but 
I’ve alius been told never to believe what gentlemen 
say. I’ve heard that you court folk are all dissemblers, 
who only mean to ruin poor girls. 

DON JUAN. Fm not one of that kind. 

SGANARELLE \aside\ Oh, no, not at all. 

CHARLOTTE. You sce, I don’t want to be deceived, 
Monsieur. I am only a poor peasant girl, but I value 
my good name. Fd rather die than be disgraced. 

DON JUAN. Do you think I would be so wicked as to 
deceive a girl hke you? Do you think I would be such 
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a scoundrel as to betray you? No, no, I have too much 
conscience. I love you, Charlotte, in all true faith and 
honour; and, to show you that I am in earnest, it is 
my wish to marry you. Could you have a greater proof 
than that? I am ready whenever you will. And I call 
on this man here to witness my promise. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, yes, you needn’t be afraid. He’ll 
marry you as much as ever you like. 

DON JUAN. Ah, Charlotte, I can see that you don’t 
know me yet. You wrong me to judge of me by others. 
If there are scoundrels in the world, whose only thought 
is to seduce poor girls, you ought not to count me 
among the number, or to doubt the sincerity of my 
proposal. Besides, your beauty makes you quite safe. 
A girl like you ought to be beyond fears of that sort. 
Believe me, you haven’t at all the look of a person that 
is deceived. Why, I’d rather pierce my heart with a 
thousand daggers than have the least thought of 
betraying you. 

CHARLOTTE. Gemini! I don’t know if you’re speaking 
true or no. But you somehow make one believe you. 

DON JUAN: In believing me you will only do me justice. 
And I here repeat the promise I have given you. Will 
you accept? Do you consent to be my wife? 

CHARLOTTE, I will, if my aunt agrees. 

DON JUAN. Shake hands on it then, Charlotte, since you 
are willing. 

CHARLOTTE. But I do beg you. Monsieur, not to deceive 
me. It wouldn’t be right of you, when you see that I 
am acting in all good faith. 

DON JUAN. What? You seem to doubt me still. Would 
you have me swear it with a dreadful oath? May 
Heaven. . . . ! 
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CHARLOTTE. No, no, for the love of God, don’t swear! 
I believe you. 

DON JUAN. Then give me a little kiss to seal your 
promise. 

CHARLOTTE. Oh, Monsicur, please wait until we’re 
married. I’ll kiss you as much as you like then. 

DON JUAN. Very well then, fair Charlotte. Your wishes 
shall be mine; but at least give me your hand, and let 
me by a thousand kisses express the delight I. . . . 

[Re-enter pierrot. 

PIERROT [shoving don juan, who is kissing charlotte’s 
hand]. Hey, just a minute. Monsieur! Hands off, if 
yon please! You’ll heat yourself, and catch a purity. 

don JUAN [repelling pierrot roughly]. What’s this block- 
head interfering for? 

PIERROT [putting himself between don juan and char- 
lotte]. Hands off, I say! You’ve no right to come 
here and kiss our sweethearts. 

don juan [repelling pierrot again]. What a fuss about 
nothing! 

PIERROT. Here! What sort of a way be that to push 
folks about? 

charlotte [taking pierrot by the arm]. W'ell, you leave 
him be too, Piarrot. 

PIERROT. Leave him be, d’you say? There be two ways 
to that. 

don juan. Ah! 

PIERROT. What! ’Cos you’re a genelman, are you to 
come a-kissing our girls before our very faces? Go 
away and kiss your own. 

DON JUAN. Hey? 
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PIERROT. Yes, hey! [don juan strikes hirn\. Here, don’t 
hit me. [don juan strikes him agairi]. Oh, Crimini! 
[another blow\, Zimini! [another blow^. Jimini! It bean’t 
right to beat folks like that. That bean’t the way to 
pay me for saving ’ee from being drownded. 

CHARLOTTE. Don’t be cross, Piarrot. 

PIERROT. I will be cross. You’re nobbut a hussy to let 
him fondle ’ee like that. 

CHARLOTTE. Oh, Piarrot, it’s not what you think at all. 
This genelman wants to marry me. You’ve nothing to 
be cross about. 

PIERROT. What’s that? But you promised me. 

CHARLOTTE. Oh, that doesn’t matter. If you love me, 
Piarrot, you ought to be pleased to see me a fine lady. 

PIERROT. Not me. I’d rather see ’ee dead than belong 
to another. 

CHARLOTTE. Come, Piarrot, don’t be upset. When I’m 
a lady, I’ll be able to do you a good turn. We’ll buy 
all our cheese and butter from you. 

PiERROj. No, you won’t; not if you was to pay me 
double. So that’s how you lets him wheedle ’ee? 
Jimini! If I’d known that before, I’d have thought 
twice before I lugged him out of the water; and I’d 
have given him a crack on the head with my oar as 
well. 

DON JUAN [approaching pierrot to strike him^. What’s 
that you say? 

PIERROT [hiding behind charlotte]. I’m not afraid of 
nobody. 

DON JUAN [coming after him']. Wait till I catch you. 
PIERROT [coming round again], I don’t give a fig for ’ee. 
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DON JUAN \running after him again]. We’ll see about that. 

PIERROT [escaping behind charlotte again], Fve seen too 
much already. 

DON JUAN. Ouf! 

SGANARELLE. Leave the poor wretch alone, Monsieur. 
It’s a shame to strike him. [To pierrot, putting himself 
between him and don JUan]. Listen, my poor fellow. 
Don’t say any more, but go away. 

PIERROT [passing in front of sganarelle and looking scorn- 
fully at DON JUAn]. I have got some more to say. 

DON JUAN [raising his hand to strike pierrot]. I’ll teach 
you. 

[pierrot ducks hu head and sganarelle receives 
the blow. 

SGANARELLE [looking at PIERROT] . Plaguc take the booby ! 

DON JUAN [to sganarelle]. That’s what your kind 
heart gets you. 

PIERROT. Jimini! I’ll tell her aunt of all these goings on. 

[He goes out 

DON JUAN [to charlotte]. I shall be the happiest man 
alive. I wouldn’t give my good fortune for anything 
in the world. What bliss it will be when you are my 
wife, and. . . . 

[Enter mathurine. 

SGANARELLE [seeing mathurine]. Oho! Oho! 

MATHURINE [to DON JUAn]. Monsicur, wliat are you 
doing there with Charlotte? Arc you making love to 
her as well? 

DON JUAN [aside to mathurine]. No, no. It’s she who 
wants to marry me. But I’ve told her I am engaged 
to you. 
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CHARLOTTE \to DON juan]. What’s Mathurinc got to 
say to you? 

DON JUAN [aside to charlotte]. She’s jealous of my 
speaking to you. She insists that I’m engaged to her. 
But I’ve told her that you’re the one I want. 

MATHURiNE. What? Charlotte. . . . 

DON JUAN [aside to mathurine] . Its no use talking to her. 
She’s very obstinate. 

CHARLOTTE. What’s that? Mathurine. . . . 

DON JUAN [aside to charlotte]. Nothing you say will 
have any effect. You’ll never shake her delusion. 

MATHURINE. Do you mean to say . . . ? 

DON JUAN [aside to mathurine]. It’s impossible to make 
her hear reason. 

CHARLOTTE. I’d like. . . . 

DON JUAN [aside to charlotte]. She’s as obstinate as the 
devil. 

MATHURINE. Really. . . . 

DON JUAN [aside to mathurine]. Don’t say anything to 
her. She’s mad. 

charlotte. It seems to me. . . . 

DON JUAN [aside to charlotte]. Let her alone. She’s 
quite out of her mind. 

MATHURINE. No, no. I must speak to her. 

CHARLOTTE. I Want to know why she’s so cocksure. 

MATHURINE. What. . . . ? 

DON JUAN [aside to mathurine]. I bet she’ll tell you I’ve 
promised to marry her. 

CHARLOTTE. I. . . . 
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DON JUAN [aside to charlotte]. What will you bet that 
she says IVe promised to make her my wife? 

MATHURiNE. It’s uot fair, Charlotte, to try to cut me 
out. 

CHARLOTTE. YouVc uo right to be jealous, Mathurine, 
because Monsieur speaks to me. 

MATHURINE. Monsieur saw me first. 

CHARLOTTE. If he saw you first, he saw me second. And 
he has promised to marry me. 

DON JUAN [aside to mathurine]. There! What did I tell 
you? 

MATHURINE [to CHARLOTTE]. I like that. It’s me, not 
you, he has promised to marry. 

DON JUAN [aside to charlotte]. There! Wasn’t I right? 

CHARLOTTE. You Can go and tell that to your grand- 
mother. It’s me, I tell you. 

MATHURINE. You’rc crazy. It’s me, me, me. 

CHARLOTTE. Ask him himself if I’m not right. 

MATHURINE. Let him deny it then, if I am lying. 

CHARLOTTE. Have you promised to marry her, Mon- 
sieur? 

DON JUAN [aside to charlotte]. Don’t be absurd. 

MATHURINE. Is it true, Monsieur, you have promised to 
be her husband? 

DON JUAN [aside to mathurine]. Is it likely? 

CHARLOTTE. You sce how cocksure she is. 

DON JUAN [aside to charlotte]. Let her think what she 
likes. 

mathurine. You see that she won’t give over. 
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DON JUAN [aside to mathurine]. Let her say what she 
pleases. 

CHARLOTTE. No, DO. I must know the truth. 
MATHURINE. It Hiust be Settled one way or the other. 

CHARLOTTE. I Want Monsieur to show you how simple 
you have been, Mathurine. 

MATHURINE. I Want Monsieur to show you how silly 
you are, Charlotte. 

CHARLOTTE. Will you please put an end to the argu- 
ment, Monsieur. 

MATHURINE. Settle it between us. Monsieur. 

CHARLOTTE [tO MATHURINE]. Now you’ll See. 

MATHURINE [to CHARLOTTE]. It’s you who are going to 
see. 

CHARLOTTE [to DON juan]. Tell her. 

MATHURINE [to DON juan]. Tell her. 

DON JUAN, What do you want me to say? You both 
maintain that I’ve promised to marry you. Isn’t it 
sufficient that each of you knows the truth, without 
my having to say anything further? Why make me 
repeat myself? Surely the one who has my promise 
can safely ignore the claims of the other; and, if I keep 
my word, what has she to worry about? Argument 
leads nowhere. It’s deeds that count, not words. And 
that’s how I mean to settle the question between you. 
When I marry, it will be seen at once which of the two 
has possession of my heart, [aside to mathurine]. Let 
her believe whatever she likes, [aside to charlotte]. 
Let her go on living in her fool’s paradise, [aside to 
mathurine]. I adore you. [aside to charlotte]. I am 
yours for ever, [aside to mathurine]. All other faces 
are ugly beside yours, [aside to charlotte]. It would 
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be impossible to love anyone else after you. \aloud\. I 
have a few orders to give. I’ll be back directly. 

[Exit 

CHARLOTTE [to mathurine]. I am the one he loves. 

MATHURiNE [to CHARLOTTE]. It’s me hc’s going to marry. 

SGANARELLE [interrupting their dispute']. Poor simple girls! 
I feel sorry for your innocence. I can’t bear to see you 
rush on your destruction. Take my advice, both of 
you. Don’t believe a single word he says, and stay in 
your village. 

[Re-enter don juan at the back. 

DON JUAN [aside]. What is Sganarelle doing that he 
hasn’t followed me? 

SGANARELLE. My master is a rogue. His only purpose 
is to seduce you, as he has seduced hundreds of others. 
He is ready to marry the whole human race, and . . . 
[seeing don juan]. It’s a lie; and whoever says so, you 
can tell him he’s a liar. My master is not ready to 
marry the whole human race. He is not a rogue. He 
has no intention of seducing you, and he has not 
seduced hundreds of others. Ah, there he is! He’ll tell 
you the same himself. 

don juan [to sganarelle, thinking he has spoken]. Yes? 
What is it? 

sganarelle. Monsieur, as the world is full of slanderers, 
I’ve taken the bull by the horns, and told them straight 
out that, if any one speaks ill of you, they are not to 
believe it, but to tell him he’s a liar. 

don juan. Sganarelle! 

SGANARELLE [tO CHARLOTTE and MATHURINE]. YeS, 
Monsieur is a man of honour. I vouch for him myself. 

DON juan. Hm! 
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SGANARELLE. Only an ignoramus would say anything 
else. 

[Enter la ram^e 

LA RAM^E [aside to don juan]. Monsieur, I come to 
warn you that you are in danger here. 

DON JUAN. How so? 

LA RAM^E. Twelve men on horseback are out looking 
for you. They may be here at any minute. I don’t 
know how they knew you were here; but I was told by 
a peasant of whom they asked the way, and to whom 
they described you in detail. There’s not a moment to 
be lost. The sooner you are away from here the better. 

[Exit 

DON JUAN [to CHARLOTTE and mathurine]. Urgent 
business compels me to leave you. But don’t forget my 
promise. You shall hear from me before to-morrow 
evening. 

[Exeunt mathurine and charlotte 

As these rascals have the advantage in numbers, we 
must resort to subterfuge to escape the trap they’ve 
laid for me. You, Sganarelle, will change clothes with 
me; and I. . . . 

SGANARELLE. Not likely. Monsieur. What? Run the risk 
of being killed in your clothes, and. . . . 

DON JUAN. Come along. Be quick. I’m doing you a 
great honour. The servant is to be envied who is so 
happy as to die for his master. 

SGANARELLE. I’m much obliged for the honour. 

[Exit DON JUAN 

Oh, kind Heaven, if death is in the wind, don’t let me 
be mistaken for another! 
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A forest 

[Enter don juan in country costume and sganarelle 
dressed as a doctor. 

SGANARELLE. Comc, Monsieur, own that I was right, 
and that we couldn’t be more completely disguised. 
Your first idea was no good at all. This will do our 
business much better than what you suggested. 

DON JUAN. It certainly suits you. I can’t imagine where 
you managed to dig out such a ridiculous costume. 

SGANARELLE. Xt’s good, isn’t it? It’s the dress of an old 
doctor, which was left in pawn at the place where I got 
it — and it cost me a pretty penny too I can tell you. 
But, do you know. Monsieur, it has already given me 
consequence. People bow to me in the streets; and 
some have even asked my advice, as if I was learned 
in the science. 

DON JUAN. How do you mean? 

SGANARELLE. Why, five or six country people, who saw 
me go by, came to consult me about their ailmer.L.. 

DON JUAN. And of course you told them that you knew 
nothing about it? 

SGANARELLE. Not me. I Wasn’t going to disgrace my 
dress. I held forth on their illnesses, and prescribed 
for them all. 

DON JUAN. What remedies did you give them then? 

SGANARELLE. Faith, Monsieur, I put down the first 
thing that came into my head! I wrote my prescrip- 
tions at random. It will be a good joke if they get 
cured after all, and come to thank me. 
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DON JUAN. And why shouldn’t they? Why shouldn’t 
you enjoy the same advantage as other doctors? 
They’re no more responsible for their cures than you 
are. Their whole art is sheer humbug. All they do is 
to take the credit for a bit of luck. You have as much 
right as they have to profit by the patient’s good 
fortune, and have attributed to your medicine what 
is really due to natural causes or mere chance. 

SGANARELLE. What, Monsicur, you’re a heathen about 
medicine as well? 

DON JUAN. It’s one of mankind’s greatest delusions. 

SGANARELLE. You mean you don’t believe in senna or 
cassia or emetic wine? 

DON JUAN. Why should I believe in them? 

SGANARELLE. You must have a very unbelieving soul. 
But look what a reputation emetic wine has got in the 
last few years. Its wonders have won over the most 
incredulous. Why, only three weeks ago, I saw a 
wonderful proof myself, 

DON JUAN. What was that? 

SGANARELLE;. A man was at the point of death for six 
whole days. They didn’t know what to do for him. 
Nothing had any effect. Then suddenly they decided 
to give him a dose of emetic wine. 

DON JUAN. And he recovered? 

SGANARELLE. No. He died. 

DON JUAN. An admirable effect, truly. 

SGANARELLE. What? For six whole days he couldn’t 
die; and that finished him off at once. Could anything 
be more effective? 

DON JUAN. No, I grant you that. 
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SGANARELLE. But, leaving medicine for the moment, as 
you don’t believe in it, let’s discuss something else. 
This dress has sharpened my wits, and I feel in the vein 
for debating. You allow me to argue, you know. It’s 
only fault-finding that you’ve forbidden. 

DON JUAN. Very well, fire away. 

SGANARELLE. I want to gct to thc bottom of what you 
really think. Is it possible that you don’t believe in 
Heaven at all? 

DON JUAN. Let that question alone. 

SGANARELLE. That mcans you don’t. And Hell? 

DON JUAN. Pooh! 

SGANARELLE. Ditto. What about the devil then? 

DON JUAN {with a sneer\. Oh, of course. 

SGANARELLE. As little. Do you believe in an after life? 

DON JUAN. Ha! ha! ha! 

SGANARELLE. Hcre’s a man I shall have a job to con- 
vert. Come now. The Moody Monk; the bogey that 
runs about thc streets at Christmas, foretelling dis- 
aster.^ What do you think about him? 

DON JUAN. Imbecile! 

SGANARELLE. Oh, this is rcally too much! There’s noth- 
ing so true as the Moody Monk. I’d go to the gallows 
for him. But everybody must believe in something. 
What do you believe in? 

DON JUAN. What do I believe? 

SGANARELLE. YeS. 

DON JUAN. I believe that two and two make four, 
Sganarclle, and four and four make eight. 

^ This explanatory clause has been interpolated to explain an allusion which 

would otherwise be unintelligible to-day^ at any rate in England. 
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SGANARELLE. That’s a fine thing to believe! Your 
religion then is nothing but arithmetic. Some folks do 
have queer ideas in their heads, and those that have 
been to school are often the silliest. I never studied 
like you, thank God, and no one can boast he taught 
me anything. But, to my poor way of thinking, my 
eyes are better than books. I know very well that this 
world we see around us is not a mushroom grown up in 
a single night. Who made those trees, those rocks, this 
earth, and that sky above there? Did all that make 
itself? There’s yourself now. There you are. Did you 
come into being just like that? Didn’t your father have 
to get your mother with child to make you? Can you 
see all the contrivances which go to make up the 
machine called man, without marvelling how they all 
fit in with one another? These nerves, these bones, 
these veins, these arteries, these . . . these lungs, this 
heart, this liver, and all the other ingredients there are, 
which. . . . Oh, do please interrupt me. I can’t go 
on arguing if you don’t interrupt. You’re holding your 
tongue on purpose, and letting me run on, just to make 
a fool of me. 

DON JUAN, r was waiting until your argument was 
finished. 

SGANARELLE. My argument is that there’s something 
wonderful in Man, which none of your philosophers 
can explain. I don’t care what you say. Isn’t it wonder- 
ful that I am standing here, and that I have something 
in my head which makes me think a hundred different 
thoughts at once, and makes my body do whatever it 
likes? I clap my hands, raise my arms, look up to 
Heaven, bow my head, move my feet, go to the right, 
go to the left, go forward, go back, turn round. . . . 
[As he turns he falls down], 
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DON JUAN. Splendid! There lies your argument with a 
broken nose. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, Pm a fool to waste my time arguing 
with you. Believe what you like. It’s no affair of mine 
if you’re damned. 

DON JUAN. While we’ve been arguing, I believe we’ve 
lost our way. Call to that man over there and ask him 
the road. 

[Enter a poor man. 

SGANARELLE. Hola! Ho, man! Ho, gossip! Ho, friend! 
One word, if you please. Will you show us the way back 
to the town? 

MAN. You have only to follow this road. Messieurs, and 
turn to your right when you are out of the forest. But 
I must warn you to be on your guard. There are 
robbers about. 

DON JUAN. I am much obliged to you, my friend. Many 
thanks. 

MAN. If you could spare me a little something. Mon- 
sieur. 

DON JUAN. Oho! So your warning was prompted merely 
by self-interest! 

MAN. I am a poor man. Monsieur, and I’ve lived alone 
in this wood for ten years. I will pray Heaven to give 
you every happiness. 

DON JUAN. Pray Heaven to give you a new coat. That 
will do you more good than bothering about other 
people. 

SGANARELLE. You don’t know my master, my good 
fellow. He doesn’t believe in anything but two and 
two make four, and four and four make eight. 
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DON JUAN. How do you pass your time here among all 
these trees? 

MAN. I pray all day long foi; the prosperity of the kind 
people who give me alms. 

DON JUAN. You are quite comfortably off then, I sup- 
pose? 

MAN. Alas, no. Monsieur! I am in the greatest misery. 
DON JUAN. What? A man who prays all day long can’t 
fail to be in good circumstances. 

MAN. I assure you. Monsieur, I often haven’t even a 
crust to put in my mouth. 

DON JUAN. That’s strange. You’re not very well re- 
warded for your trouble. See here. Fll give you a gold 
louis, if you’ll utter a blasphemy. 

MAN. Oh, Monsieur, would you have me commit such 
a terrible sin? 

DON JUAN. The question is, do you want this gold piece 
or not? I’ll give it to you if you blaspheme. Come now. 
MAN. Monsieur. . . . 

DON JUAN. You shan’t have it unless you do. 
SGANARELLE. 'Come along! Just one little blasphemy. 
There’s no harm in it. 

DON JUAN. Here you are; take it! Take it, I say. 
Blaspheme. 

MAN. No, Monsieur. I would rather die of starvation. 
DON JUAN. Oh, very well then. I give it you for the love 
of humanity, [looking off into the forest]. But what’s 
happening over there? A man attacked by three at 
once! That’s too great odds. I can’t see such a dastardly 
action without interfering. 

[He draws his sword and rushes into the fray. The poor 
man goes out. 
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SGANARELLE. My master must be mad, to go rushing 
into a fight that doesnH concern him. But, Jove, he’s 
done the trick! The two have put the three to flight. 

[Re-enter don juan with don carlos: sganarelle 
remains in the background, 

DON CARLOS [sheathing his sword']. The flight of these 
rascally footpads proves your value in a fray. Allow 
me to thank you, Monsieur, for your generous action; 
and. . . . 

DON JUAN. It’s no more than you would have done 
yourself, Monsieur. Such adventures are a debt of 
honour. Not to intervene in such a cowardly and one- 
sided affair would make one an accomplice. But by 
what misadventure did you fall into their hands? 

DON CARLOS. I got Separated from my brother and the 
rest of our company by accident; and, as I was 
attempting to rejoin them, I met these thieves, who 
first killed my horse, and, without your intervention, 
would have done as much for me. 

DON JUAN. Are you going in the direction of the town? 

DON CARLOS. Ycs, but witliout entering the gates. My 
brother and I arc obliged to keep to the open country, 
on account of one of those unlucky affairs, by which a 
gentleman is forced to sacrifice himself and his family 
to the strict law of honour. For, in such a business, 
even victory is disastrous. If one comes off with life, 
one has to fly the country. I consider that a gentleman 
is most unfortunate in these matters. Instead of being 
able to rest on his owm prudent and honourable 
behaviour, he is at the call of another’s villainy, and 
has to sec his life, his peace and his property depend 
on the whim of the first scoundrel who chooses to do 
him the sort of injury for which a gentleman is ex- 
pected to put his life in danger. 
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DON JUAN. We have at least the consolation that we 
make those who offend us, out of sheer lightness of 
heart, take the same risks as ourselves. But may I, 
without indiscretion, ask the particulars of your affair? 

DON CARLOS. It won’t be a secret much longer; and, 
when once the injury is known, our honour will not be 
concerned to hide our shame, but to take a signal 
revenge; and even publish our intention of doing so. 
The offence we seek to avenge. Monsieur, is the seduc- 
tion of our sister, who was carried off from a convent 
by a certain Don Juan Tenorio, the son of Don Louis 
Tenorio. We have been looking for him for several 
days, and we followed him this morning on the infor- 
mation of a servant, who told us that he had ridden 
in this direction with half a dozen other people. But 
all our efforts have been vain. We haven’t been able 
to find him anywhere. 

DON JUAN. Are you acquainted with this Don Juan, 
Monsieur? 

DON CARLOS. I have never seen him personally. I have 
only heard him described to my brother. But his 
reputation is none of the best. He is a man whose 
life. . . . 

DON JUAN. I may not listen to this, Monsieur. He is by 
way of being one of my friends; and I cannot, without 
dishonour, hear him ill spoken of. 

DON CARLOS. Then out of consideration for you. Mon- 
sieur, I will say no more. I owe you my life. The least 
I can do is to be silent before you about a gentleman 
you honour with your friendship, especially as I can 
say no good of him. But, though you are his friend, 
I dare to hope that you will not approve his conduct, 
or think it unnatural that we seek revenge for it. 
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DON JUAN. On the contrary, Monsieur, I would like to 
serve you, and spare you unnecessary trouble. I cannot 
help being Don Juan’s friend; but it is not right that 
he should offend gentlemen with impunity, and I 
pledge you my word he shall give you satisfaction. 

DON CARLOS. What satisfaction can he give for such an 
injury? 

DON JUAN. The fullest your honour can require. You 
need search for Don Juan no further. I engage that 
he shall meet you when and where you will. 

DON CARLOS. Your words bring balm to an offended 
spirit, Monsieur. But, in view of what I owe you, it 
would be a sensible grief to me if you yourself were to 
be of the party. 

DON JUAN. I am so much his friend that, if he fights, 
1 must do so too. I can answer for him as for myself. 
You have only to say when you wish him to appear, 
and offer you satisfaction. 

DON CARLOS. What a cruel stroke of ill fortune that I 
should owe my life to a friend of Don Juan! 

[^Enter don alonso. 

DON ALONSO [speaking to his followers without seeing don 
CARLOS or DON juan]. Give my horses drink, and bring 
them after us. I will go on on foot, [perceiving them both'\. 
Good God, brother, what’s this? You are talking with 
our mortal enemy? 

DON CARLOS. Our mortal enemy? 

DON JUAN [putting his hand on his sword]. Yes, I am Don 
Juan himself. No disadvantage in numbers shall make 
me deny my name. 

DON ALONSO [drawing his sword]. Treacherous villain! 
You shall die, and. . . . 

[sGANARELLE Tuns to hide 
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DON CARLOS. Stay, brother, on your life! I owe him my 
very existence. Without his help I should have been 
killed by robbers. 

DON ALONSO. And is that a reason we should forego our 
revenge? A service rendered by an enemy has no claim 
on our gratitude. Weigh but the obligation with the 
wrong, and all gratitude would be ridiculous. Honour 
is more precious than life. He that gives life in ex- 
change for stolen honour leaves no debt on our side. 

DON CARLOS. I recognize the distinction a gentleman 
should always make between them, and my sense of 
gratitude has not wiped out my anger for the injury; 
but let me pay my debt by delaying our revenge, and 
leaving him free to enjoy for a few days more the 
liberty and life I owe him. 

DON ALONSO. No, no. We risk losing our revenge alto- 
gether by postponing it. Fate has given us this oppor- 
tunity. Let us take it, or it may not come again. In a 
case of wounded honour, squeamishness is out of place. 
If you are relectant to put your own hand to the work, 
withdraw; and let me have the full glory to myself. 

DON CARLOS.' Brother, I beg you to. . . . 

DON ALONSO. All argument is useless. He must die. 

DON CARLOS. I wam you I will not stand by and see it 
done. I swear by Heaven that I will stand to his 
defence against the world, and make a rampart of this 
same life he has ransomed. Your sword shall reach 
him only through my body. 

DON ALONSO. So you take our enemy’s part against me; 
and, instead of being roused to fury at the sight of him, 
as I am, you are moved to show him kindness! 

DON CARLOS. My dear brother, we are perfectly justified 
in avenging our honour; but let us lay all anger aside, 
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and proceed with moderation. Let our temper be 
under control, our determination free from ferocity; 
and let us show that we are governed by reason, and 
not by the heady rashness of blind fury. I do not want 
to remain in my enemy’s debt. My obligation must be 
discharged before everything. Our revenge will not 
be less striking for being deferred. On the contrary, 
it will gain by it. Our letting this opportunity go will 
justify us still further in the eyes of the world. 

DON ALONSO. What blind and lamentable weakness, to 
risk our honour for the ridiculous scruples of an imag- 
inary debt! 

DON CARLOS. Do not say so, my dear brother. If I am 
wrong, I shall know how to make amends for it. I take 
the whole charge of our honour upon myself. I know 
what it requires of us; and this loss of a single day, 
which my gratitude demands, will only increase my 
determination to satisfy it. Don Juan, you see how 
anxious I am to repay the good offices I have re- 
ceived from you, and from that you may judge of 
what is to come. You will see that I can claim a debt 
with as much resolution as I pay it, and that I shall be 
as quick to pay an injury as a benefit. I do not ask you 
to state your intentions now. You will have time to 
consider that at your leisure. You are aware of the 
gravity of the wrong you have done, and will judge of 
what is fitting to do in reparation. There is a peaceful 
way to satisfy us, and one that is violent and bloody; 
but, whichever you choose, you have pledged me your 
word that Don Juan shall stand to his answer. Do not 
forget your promise; and remember that, once off this 
ground, I owe nothing but to my honour. 

DON JUAN. I have asked for no favour, and I will keep 
my promise. 


F 
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DON CARLOS. Let US go, brother. A moment of courtesy 
can be no prejudice to our honour. 

[Exeunt don carlos and don alonso 

DON JUAN. Hola, there! Sganarelle! 

sganarelle [coming out from his hiding place']. What’s 
your will, Monsieur? 

DON JUAN. You rascal! When I’m attacked you run 
away. 

SGANARELLE. I beg your pardon, Monsieur. I only went 
round the corner. I think this dress must have a purga- 
tive effect. It’s as good as taking medicine to wear it. 

DON JUAN. A truce to this impertinence! At least make 
a more decent excuse for your poltroonery. Do you 
know who it was whose life I saved? 

SGANARELLE. No. Who? 

DON JUAN. One of Elvira’s brothers. 

SGANARELLE. One of. . . . 

DON JUAN. He is quite a decent fellow, and has behaved 
very well. I am sorry to have to light him. 

sganarelle: You can easily make it up. 

DON JUAN. Yes. But my passion for Dona Elvira is worn 
out, and it doesn’t suit my humour to be tied. For me, 
freedom in love is everything. I could never endure to 
immure my heart within four walls. I have told you 
over and over that I like to follow whatever draws me 
on. My heart is the prize of all beautiful women. It is 
theirs to take in turn, and to keep for as long as they 
can. But what’s that magnificent building I see among 
those trees? 

SGANARELLE. Don’t you know? 

DON JUAN. No. 
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SGANARELLE. Really? Why, it’s the tomb the Com- 
mander was having built when you killed him. 

DON JUAN. Ah, yes. I didn’t know it was in this direc- 
tion. Everyone has told me what a wonderful piece of 
work it is; and the Commander’s statue too. I should 
like to see it. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, Monsieur, don’t go in there. 

DON JUAN. Why not? 

SGANARELLE. It wouldn’t be good manners to call on a 
man you’ve killed. 

DON JUAN. On the contrary, I should like to pay him 
the compliment. He ought to be very pleased, if he has 
any breediiig. Como along. Let’s go inside. 

[The tomb opens and the Commander's statue is seen. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, how beautiful ! What beautiful statues ! 
And look at the beautiful marble and the beautiful 
pillars! Isn’t it beautiful? What do you think. Mon- 
sieur? 

DON JUAN. That the ostentation of a dead man could 
hardly go further. What astonishes me is that a man, 
who in his lifetime was content with quite a simple 
home, should want to build such a grand one for when 
he no longer has any use for it. 

SGANARELLE. There’s the Commander’s statue. 

DON JUAN. Gad, doesn’t he look a figure of fun, dressed 
up like a Roman emperor? 

SGANARELLE. Faith, Monsieur, it’s a good bit of work! 
Why, he almost seems alive; as if he was just going to 
speak. He’s looking at us in a way that would frighten 
me if I was alone. I don’t think he likes to see us here. 

DON JUAN. He should do. It’s a poor return for my 
compliment else. Ask him if he’d care to have supper 
with me. 
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SOANARELLE. He’s past that sort of thing now, I believe. 
DON JUAN. Ask him. 

SOANARELLE. What do you mean? Only a fool would go 
and talk to a statue. 

DON JUAN. Do as I tell you. 

SOANARELLE. How tidiculous! My lord Commmander. 
. . . [ajzflfe]. I can’t help laughing at my silliness, but 
it’s my master that makes me do it. [aloud]. My lord 
Commander, my master Don Juan asks if you will do 
him the honour to come and sup with him. 

[The statue nods its head. 

Oh! 

DON JUAN. What is it? What’s the matter with you? 
Answer. Will you speak? 

SOANARELLE [nodding his head like the statue]. The 
statue. . . . 

DON JUAN. Well? What, you rascal? 

SOANARELLE. I tell you, the statue. . . . 

DON JUAN. Well? The statue? I’ll break your head if you 
don’t speak out. 

SOANARELLE. The Statue nodded. 

DON JUAN. Plague take the fool! 

SOANARELLE. It nodded its head, I tell you. As true as 
I Stand here. Go and speak to it yourself, and see. 
Perhaps. . . . 

DON JUAN. Come with me, you rascal, come with me. 
You shall see what a miserable coward you are. Now 
watch. Will the Lord Commander come and sup with 
me? 

[The statue nods again. 
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SGANARELLE. I wouldn’t havc missed this chance of 
working on him for ten pistoles. Well, Monsieur? 

DON JUAN. Let’s get out of here at once. 

[Exit 

SGANARELLE. Where are your free thinkers now, who 
believe in nothing at all? 
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Don Juanas apartment 

[Enter don juan, sganarelle and ragotin. 

DON JUAN [to sganarelle]. Well, whatever it was, say 
no more about it. It’s of no importance. We may ha^e 
been deceived by the bad light, or a slight swimming 
in the head may have prevented our seeing properly. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, Monsieur, don’t try to explain away 
what we saw distinctly. As true as I stand here, he 
nodded his head. There’s no doubt that Heaven is 
scandalized at your way of life; and has brought about 
this miracle, to convert you, and save you from. . . . 

DON JUAN. Now listen. If you annoy me any more with 
your- stupid moralizing, or say another word about it. 
I’ll send for a rawhide whip, have you held by the 
arms and legs, and thrash you within an inch of your 
life. Do you understand? 

SGANARELLE. Very well indeed. Monsieur. You couldn’t 
speak plainer. That’s one good thing about you. You 
don’t beat about the bush. You say what you mean, 
without any possibility of mistake. 

DON JUAN. Then let me have supper as soon as possible. 
[to ragotin]. Bring a chair, boy. 

[Enter la violette. 

LA VIOLETTE. Monsieur, Monsieur Dimanche the shop- 
keeper is asking to speak with you. 

SGANARELLE. That’s Splendid! We only needed a credi- 
tor to come and dun us. What does he mean by coming 
here asking for money? Why didn’t you tell him that 
Monsieur wasn’t at home? 
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LA viOLETTE. I have been telling him so for the last 
three-quarters of an hour, but he won’t believe it. 
He’s sitting down there, inside the door, waiting. 

SGANARELLE. Then let him wait. 

DON JUAN. No, on the contrary, tell him to come up. 
It’s very bad policy to deny oneself to duns. They 
must be paid with something. I know the way to send 
them away satisfied, without giving them a stiver. 

[Enter m. dimanche. 

Ah, come in, Monsieur Dimanche. I am delighted to 
see you. My rascals shall smart for not letting you up 
at once. It’s ^rnc I had given orders that no one was 
to be admitted, but that was not meant for you. My 
door will always be open to you. 

M. DIMANCHE. I am most humbly obliged to you, 
Monsieur. 

DON JUAN [to LA VIOLETTE and ragotin]. Damme, you 
rogues. I’ll teach you to leave Monsieur Dimanche to 
kick his heels in an antechamber! You shall learn a 
little more discrimination. 

M. DIMANCHE. Plcasc say no more about it. Monsieur. 

DON JUAN [to M. dimanche]. What! Deny me to you; to 
Monsieur Dimanche, my best friend? 

M. DIMANCHE. Monsicur, I am your most devoted. I 
came to. . . . 

DON JUAN. A seat there for Monsieur Dimanche! 

M. DIMANCHE. I shall do Very well as I am. Monsieur. 

DON JUAN. By no means. I want you to come here and 
sit by me. 

M. DIMANCHE. It’s really not necessary. Monsieur. 

DON JUAN. Take this stool away, and bring an armchair, 
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M. DiMANCHE. You Can’t bc serious, Monsieur. I. . . . 

DON JUAN. No, no, I know what’s due to you. I wish 
there to be no distinction between us. 

M. DIMANCHE. Monsieur. . . . 

DON JUAN. Come, sit down. 

M. DIMANCHE. There’s no occasion at all, Monsieur. I 
have very little to say. I was. . . . 

DON JUAN. Sit down, I beg of you. 

M. DIMANCHE. No, Monsieur. I am quite all right. I 
came to. . . . 

DON JUAN. I won’t listen, unless you sit down. 

M. DIMANCHE. Very well then, Monsieur; if you wish 

it. I 

DON JUAN. I hope I see you well. Monsieur Dimanche. 

M. DIMANCHE. Oh, yes, Monsieur, thank you kindly. I 
have come to. . . . 

DON JUAN. You have a regular fund of good health; full 
lips, fresh colour, and bright eyes. 

M. DIMANCHE*. I WOuld. . . . 

DON JUAN. How is Madame Dimanche, your wife? 

M. DIMANCHE. In good health. Monsieur, I thank God. 
DON JUAN. A splendid woman! 

M. DIMANCHE. She is your very humble servant, Mon- 
sieur. I came. . . . 

DON JUAN. And Claudine, your little girl? How is she? 
M. DIMANCHE. Quite well. 

DON JUAN. What a pretty little girl she is! I adore her. 
M. DIMANCHE. You do her too much honour. Monsieur. 

I 
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DON JUAN. And little Colin? Does he make as much 
noise as ever with his little drum? 

M. DiMANCHE. Just the samc, Monsieur. I. . . . 

DON JUAN. And your little dog Brusquet? Does he still 
growl as fiercely, and bite the legs of everyone who 
comes to the house? 

M. DIMANCHE. Worse and worse, Monsieur. We’re at 
our wits’ end how to stop him. 

DON JUAN. You mustn’t be surprised at my asking after 
all your family. I take the greatest interest in them. 

M. DIMANCHE. Wc are most gratified. Monsieur. I. . . . 

DON JUAN [koLdin^ out his hand]. Your hand. Monsieur 
Dimanche. I may look on you as one of my friends? 

M. DIMANCHE. I am Monsieur’s very humble servant. 

DON JUAN. Damme, I regard your interests as my own. 

M. DIMANCHE. You do me too much honour. I. . . . 

DON JUAN. There’s nothing I wouldn’t do for you. 

M. DIMANCHE. Monsieur, you are too kind. 

DON JUAN. With no motives of self interest, I beg you 
to believe. 

M. DIMANCHE. I have not deserved such condescension. 
But, Monsieur. . . . 

DON JUAN. Come, Monsieur Dimanche, let there be no 
ceremony between us. Will you sup with me to-night? 

M. DIMANCHE. Forgive me, Monsieur, but I am obliged 
to return home immediately. I. . . . 

DON JUAN [rising], A torch there, to go before Monsieur 
Dimanche! Let four or five of my people take muskets, 
and attend him. 

M. DIMANCHE {rising also], I beg you will not trouble, 
Monsieur. I can go quite well alone. But. . . • 
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[SGANARELLE quickly removes the chairs, 

DON JUAN. You must certainly not go unattended. Your 
safety is too dear to me. I am your servant, and, what’s 
more, your debtor. 

M. DiMANCHE. Ah, Monsieur. . . . 

DON JUAN. I make no secret of it. I admit it openly. 

M. DIMANCHE. If. . . . 

DON JUAN. May I conduct you? 

M. DIMANCHE. You are jesting, Monsieur. Monsieur. . . . 

DON JUAN. Embrace me. Monsieur Dimanche. And, 
once more, I beg you to believe that I am entirely at 
your service. There is nothing in the world I would 
not do for you. 

[Exit, LA VIOLETTE and RAGOTIN follow DON JUAN 

SGANARELLE. Monsieur undoubtedly has a very high 
regard for you. 

M. DIMANCHE. Yes. He is so unwearyingly kind and 
condescending, that I shall never have the face to ask 
him for my money. 

.SGANARELLE. We are all of us yours to the death, I 
assure you. I only wish you might meet with some little 
accident, or that someone would take it into his head 
to give you a good thrashing, so that we could prove 

how. . . . 

M. DIMANCHE. Oh, I believe you without that. But, 
Sganarelle, can’t you manage to slip in a little word 
about my money? 

SGANARELLE. Oh, don’t you worry about your money. 
He’ll pay you all right. 

M. DIMANCHE. But you, too, Sganarelle. You have a 
small account with me as well. 
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SGANARELLE. Hsh! Not a word about that! 

M. DiMANCHE. How do you mean? I. . . . 

SGANARELLE. Don’t I know well enough what I owe you? 

M. DIMANCHE. YeS, but. . . . 

SGANARELLE. Comc, Monsieur Dimanche, I will light 
you to the door. 

M. DIMANCHE. But my money! 

SGANARELLE [taking him by the arm']. You can’t mean it. 

M. DIMANCHE. I Want. . . . 

SGANARELLE [pulHng him]. Come. 

M. DIMANCHE. I intend to. . . . 

SGANARFi.LE [pus/iuig him towards the door]. Nonsense! 

M. DIMANCHE. But. . . . 

SGANARELLE [pushing him]. For shame! 

M. DIMANCHE. I. . . . 

SGANARELLE [pushing him right off the stage]. For shame. 
Monsieur Dimanche, for shame! 

[don JUAN and la violette both return. 

LA violette [to DON juan]. Here comes your father. 
Monsieur. 

DON JUAN. The devil! It only needed that to be com- 
plete. 

[Enter don louis. 

DON LOUIS. It is easy to see that my coming is unwel- 
come, and causes you more embarrassment than 
pleasure. Each of us is a thorn in the side of the other; 
and, if you are weary of me, I am equally weary of 
your bad behaviour. Alas! We little know what we 
are doing when, instead of leaving to God the choice 
of what is good for us, we try to be wiser than He, and 
pester Him with our blind and ill-considered longings. 
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To have a son was the dearest wish of my heart, for 
which I never ceased to pray. And this son, granted 
at last to my unwearying petition, has made my life 
a misery and a burden, instead of being, as I had 
hoped, its joy and consolation. Do you think I can see 
without shame and indignation this continued course 
of disgraceful actions? They are beyond any possibility 
of excuse; and are fast exhausting the patience of the 
King our master, and outweighing in his eyes both my 
past services and the credit of my friends. What base- 
ness! Are you not ashamed to dishonour so your family? 
You have lost even the right to be proud of your des- 
cent, so little is your conduct worthy of a gentleman. 
Do you think it is enough to bear the name and the 
escutcheon, or that noble blood can confer honour on 
a man who lives in infamy? No, no. Birth is of no 
account without character. The measure of our share 
in our ancestors’ renown is the measure of our efforts 
to resemble them; and the very lustre of their achieve- 
ments, in whose reflected glory we shine, obliges us, by 
following in the same paths of virtue, to return the 
honour we have received; or we proclaim ourselves as 
bastards. You may no longer claim the consideration 
due to noble birth. Your ancestors cast you out. The 
fame of their great deeds, which should have brought 
you credit, is a beacon in whose light your dishonour 
shows the blacker. A gentleman who lives an evil life 
is a prodigy in nature. Virtue is the true title to nobility. 
I judge of a man, not by who he is, but by what he 
does; and I would have more respect for the son of a 
street-porter who was an honest man, than for the son 
of an emperor who lived like you. 

DON JUAN. Won’t you take a chair, Monsieur? You 
could talk so much more comfortably if you were 
sitting down. 
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DON LOUIS. No, rascal, I will not sit down; nor stay to 
bandy words fiirther. I know well enough that nothing 
I can say will ever touch your heart. But hear this. 
Your unworthy conduct has almost killed your father’s 
love; and, sooner perhaps than you think, I shall find a 
way to put a stop to your disorders; forestall the anger 
of Heaven; and, by your punishment, wash away my 
dishonour in having been your father. 

[Exit 

DON JUAN [calling after him']. Make haste and die. The 
sooner the better. Every dog should have his day. No 
father ought to go on living after his son is of age. [He 
throws himself into an armchair], 

SGANARELLE. Oh, Monsieur, you are wrong; indeed 
you are. 

DON JUAN [rising]. Wrong? 

SGANARELLE [trembling]. Monsieur. . . . 

DON JUAN. Wrong, did you say? 

SGANARELLE. Yes, Monsieur, you were very wrong to 
let him talk to you like that. You should have taken 
him by the shoulders, and put him outside. Could 
there be anything so out of place as for a father to 
come and complain of his son’s conduct, tell him to 
alter his way of life, remember his birth, live as a 
gentleman ought to live, and other childishness of that 
sort? I wonder that a man of the world like you would 
suffer it. I admire your patience. If I’d been in your 
shoes. I’d soon have sent him packing. [aside],0\iy my 
damned cowardice! The things it makes me say and 
do! 

DON JUAN. Will supper soon be ready? 

[Enter ragotin 
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RAGOTiN. Monsieur, there’s a lady in a veil who wishes 
to speak with you. 

DON JUAN. Who can this be? 

SGANARELLE. It won’t be long before we know. 

[Exit RAGOTIN. Then enter dona elvira, veiled. 

DONA ELVIRA. You Seem surprised, Don Juan, to see me 
again so soon, and in these weeds; but I have urgent 
reasons for coming, and what I have to say to you will 
admit of no delay. My anger of this morning is all 
gone, and I come to you now in a very different frame 
of mind. I am no longer the Dona Elvira who prayed 
for your punishment, and whose outraged feelings 
found an outlet in threats of vengeance. Heaven has 
banished from my heart all that was unworthy in my 
love for you; the heady violence of a criminal attach- 
ment, the shameful transports of a gross and earthly 
love. All that remains for you in my heart is a flame 
purged of sensuality, a holy affection, a pure and dis- 
interested love which, with no thought of self, thinks 
only of your good. 

DON JUAN [aside to sganarelle]. You appear to be 
crying. 

sganarelle. Forgive me. 

dona ELVIRA. Moved by this pure and perfect love, I 
come to bring you a warning from Heaven; to try to 
draw you back from the precipice, over which you are 
rushing to destruction. I know the disorders of your 
life; and the same Heaven which has touched my 
heart, and opened my eyes to the irregularities of my 
own behaviour, has inspired me to seek you out, and 
deliver Its message. Don Juan, the cup of your offences 
is full. The terrible wrath of God is ready to fall, and 
there is no escape but by immediate repentance. Per- 
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haps you have only this one day left, to save yourself 
from the last and greatest of all calamities. I am no 
longer bound to you by any earthly ties. By God’s 
grace, I have renounced for ever my mad and unruly 
passions; and, once more in the convent, I ask for no 
more of life than time to expiate my sin; and, by a 
severe penance, win pardon for the crimes into which 
a shameful passion has hurried me. But, lost to the 
world though I am, it would be a lasting grief to me if 
one I had loved so dearly became a fearful example of 
the justice of God; and a joy above all others, if I 
might only prevail on you to turn aside the deadly 
blow which threatens you. For pity’s sake, Don Juan, 
as my last request, grant me this sweet satisfaction. 
With tears I beg you to look to your salvation. If your 
own interest has no weight with you, yet let my 
prayers; and spare me the agony of seeing you con- 
demned to everlasting punishment. 

SGANARELLE [aside\. Poor woman! 

DONA ELVIRA. I had for you a love past telling. You 
were dearer to me than anything in the world. There 
was nothing I would not have done for you. For you 
I forgot my vows. All I ask in return is that you will 
live a better life, and save yourself from destruction. 
Save yourself, Don Juan, I beseech you; if not for 
your own sake, then for love of me. With tears I ask 
it. And if the tears of one you have loved are of no 
avail, then I conjure you by anything which has the 
power to move you. 

SGANARELLE [oside^ looking at don juan]. Oh, tiger 
heart! 

DONA ELVIRA. I am going now, Don Juan. I have given 
my warning. I have no more to say. 
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DON JUAN. It is getting late, Madame. Won’t you stay 
here? We will do our best to make you comfortable. 

DONA ELVIRA. No, Don Juan. Do not try to detain me. 

DON JUAN. I assure you, Madame, it would make me 
most happy if you would stay. 

DONA ELVIRA. No, no. Let us waste no time in idle 
argument. Think only of my warning, and let me go 
on my way, alone. 

[Exit 

DON JUAN. Do you know, I still have some slight feeling 
for her. There is something rather charming about 
this strange new fancy. Her careless dress, her sorrow 
and her tears have reawakened some few sparks of a 
fire I had thought quite burnt out. 

SGANARELLE. That’s as much as to say that her words 
have made no impression on you at all. 

DON JUAN. Supper! Quick! 

SGANARELLE. Very good. Monsieur. 

[Enter la violette and ragotin. 

DON JUAN [ji'ih’ng down to tabled. For all that, Sganarelle, 
we must begin to think about reforming. 

SGANARELLE [earnestly]. Oh, Monsieur, will you really? 

DON JUAN. Yes, Faith, we must reform! Another twenty 
or thirty years of this kind of life, and then we’ll have 
to look to ourselves. 

SGANARELLE. Oh! 

DON JUAN. What’s your own opinion? 

SGANARELLE. I haven’t any. Here’s supper. 

[He takes a morsel from one of the dishes which are 
brought in, and puts it in his mouth. 
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DON JUAN. Your cheek appears to be swollen. What is 
it? Tell me. What have you got there? 

SGANARELLE. Nothing. 

DON JUAN. Show me. Good God, you’ve got an abscess 
in your cheek! Quick! It must be slit with a lancet. 
The poor fellow is quite overcome. He may be suffo- 
cated. There now, it has broken of itself! Ah, you 
rogue! 

SGANARELLE. Faith, Monsicur, I only wanted to make 
sure that the cook hadn’t put in too much salt and 
pepper. 

DON JUAN. Come now, sit down and eat. I shall want 
you after supper. You seem hungry. 

SGANARELLE [sitting at table\ I believe you. Monsieur. 
I’ve had nothing since breakfast. I’ll have some of that. 
It looks delicious. [Tn ragotin, ivho^ as soon as sgan- 
ARELLE puts Something on his plate, takes it from him while 
his head is turned]. My plate! my plate! Just a minute, 
if you please. Mass, you’re very quick at bringing clean 
plates, my young friend! Aha, young La Violette, I see 
you know when to hand the wine! 

[While la VIOLETTE pours out for sganarelle, 
ragotin takes his plate away again, 

don JUAN. Who’s that knocking so loud? 

sganarelle. Who the devil’s this, coming to disturb 
our supper? 

don JUAN. I want to sup in peace. Don’t admit any- 
body. 

sganarelle. Leave it to me. I’ll see to it. 

don JUAN [seeing sganarelle return terrified]. What is it 
then? What’s the matter? 
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SGANARELLE [nodding his head like the statue^. The ... is 
there. 

DON JUAN. I’ll go myself. I’ll show you that nothing can 
frighten me. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, poor Sganarellc, what hole can you 
find to creep into? 

[Enter the statue of the commander. 

DON JUAN [to the lackey s\ A chair and cover, quick! 
[don JUAN and the statue sit down to table, 

[to SGANARELLE]. Comc on now. Sit down. 

SGANARELLE. I’m not hungry any more, Monsieur. 

DON JUAN. Sit down, I say. Bring wine. To the health 
of the Commander! Come along, Sganarelle. Give 
him some wine. 

SGANARELLE. I’m not thirsty. Monsieur. 

DON JUAN. Have some wine; then sing your song, to 
entertain the Commander. 

SGANARELLE. I’ve got a cold, Monsieur. 

DON JUAN. Never mind. Come along, [to the lackeys]. 
You there, come and sing with him. 

THE STATUE. Enough, Don Juan! Tomorrow I invite 
you to sup with me. Have you the courage to come? 

DON JUAN. Yes, certainly I’ll come; and I’ll bring 
Sganarelle. 

SGANARELLE. Thank you very much, but it’s a fast day 
with me tomorrow. 

DON JUAN [to sganarelle]. Take this torch, and light 
the Commander. 

THE STATUE. I have no need of light, with Heaven for 
my guide. 
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A country place near the city 

[Enter don juan, don louis and sganarelle. 

DON LOUIS. Oh, my son, has God really been so merciful 
as VO hear my prayers? Is what you tell me really true? 
Don’t buoy me up with false hopes. Can I believe this 
miraculous change of heart lasting? 

DON JUAN. Yes, I have renounced my wicked way of 
life. I have become a different person since last night. 
Heaven has changed me in a moment so completely, 
that it will astound the world. My soul has been 
touched, my eyes unbound, and I look back with 
horror on the long night of blindness in which I have 
walked; the criminal debauchery of the life I have led. 
When I think of my crimes, I am astounded that 
Heaven has borne with them so long, and has not 
stricken me to the earth with righteous indignation. 

I am sensible of It’s goodness in sparing me my punish- 
ment; and, that I may profit by it as I ought, I mean 
to show the world a sudden reformation, which shall 
make amends for the scandal of my past life, and win 
for me a full pardon from Heaven. That is my wish. 
Monsieur; and I beg you will help me by pointing out 
to me a fit person to act as my mentor, under whose 
guidance I may walk straight in the way I have laid 
down for myself. 

DON LOUIS. Ah, my dear son, a father’s love is easily 
regained. At the first word of repentance, a child’s 
offences vanish like smoke. I have forgotten already 
the misery you have caused me. All is wiped out by 
the assurance I have just heard. I am beside myseff 
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with delight. I weep for joy. My dearest wish is 
granted, and I have nothing further to ask for. Kiss 
me, my son. Let nothing induce you to go back on 
your praiseworthy determination. I myself will hasten 
to carry the good news to your mother, who will share 
in my joy; and to give thanks to God for inspiring you 
with such a holy resolution. 

[Exit 

SGANARELLE. Oh, Monsicur, I am so glad that you are 
converted. It’s what I have long been waiting for; 
and now, God be thanked, my wish is granted! 

DON JUAN. What on earth is the fool talking about? 

SGANARELLE. Why fool^ Monsicur? 

DON JUAN. What? Did you really take what I said just 
now for true coin? You thought I spoke what was 
really in my heart? 

SGANARELLE. You mean it wasn’t . . . you didn’t . . . 
you. . . . [a5ide\. Oh, what a man! What a man! 
What a man! 

DON JUAN. Of course not. I haven’t changed in the 
least. My opinions are the same as they always were. 

SGANARELLE." You’re not affected by the wonderful 
miracle of a statue that moves and speaks? 

DON JUAN. True, there is something in that I can’t 
quite make out. But, whatever the explanation, it shall 
neither shake my courage, nor influence my judge- 
ment. When I said that I meant to change my way of 
life for one more exemplary, I was moved purely by 
policy. I am forced into this unavoidable deception 
by the necessity of humouring my father, who may 
still be useful to me, and to escape various unpleasant 
contingencies which might arise. I take you into my 
confidence, Sganarelle, because it pleases me to have 
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a witness of my true state of mind, and of my reasons 
for acting as I do. 

SGANARELLE. What? You believe in absolutely nothing, 
and yet you propose to set up for a good man? 

DON JUAN. Why not? There are many others who do 
the same; who use this same mask to deceive the 
wcrld. 

SGANARELLE. What a man! What a man! 

DON JUAN. There’s no longer any disgrace in it. Hypo- 
crisy has become a fashionable vice, and all such vices 
pass for virtues. The part of a good man is the best part 
to play. At no time could the profession of a hypocrite 
be carried ou more advantageously than today. That 
sort of imposture is always respected; and, even if it 
is found out, no one dare say anything against it. All 
other vices come under censure, and everyone is free 
to rail against them; but hypocrisy is privileged to 
enjoy a special immunity. No one dare open his mouth. 
By this land of deceit, one forms a solid block with all 
others of the same persuasion. If one is attacked, the 
rest rush to his defence at once; and even those who 
act in good faith, and are known to be genuinely 
religious, are always the dupes of the others. They fall 
head foremost into the hypocrites’ trap, and blindly 
back them up in everything they do. Do you think I 
don’t know hundreds who, in this way, have retrieved 
their youthful wild oats; made themselves a shield out 
of the cloak of religion; and, under cover of that, have 
continued to be the greatest scoundrels living? Even 
if you smoke them, and know them for what they are, 
they still enjoy credit in the eyes of the world; and 
whatever ill they do is easily put right by a downward 
glance, a deep groan, and eyes religiously rolling. It is 
in this safe harbour that I mean to take refuge, and set 
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my affairs in order. I shall not give up my darling sins, 
but I shall do them in secret; and take my pleasures 
without making such a noise about it. Then, if I am 
found out, the whole cabal will take up the cudgels 
without my stirring a limb, and defend me against all 
and sundry. That is the only way I can do whatever 
I like with no risk of being called to account for it. I 
shall set up for a censor of other people’s actions, think 
the worst of everybody, and have no good opinion of 
anyone but myself. If anyone offends me, be it ever so 
slightly, I shall never forgive him, and have a secret 
grudge against him for ever after. I shall appoint my- 
self the avenger of Heaven; and, under this convenient 
pretext, I shall harry my enemies, accuse them of im- 
piety, and let loose upon them a whole horde of crazy 
zealots, who, without the least knowledge of the matter, 
will preach against them in public, cover them with 
abuse, and consign them to perdition by their own 
private authority. It’s only commonsense to take ad- 
vantage of the weaknesses of mankind, and find one’s 
account in the vices of one’s century. 

SGANARELLE. God in Heaven, I can hardly believe my 
ears! You only needed hypocrisy to be complete; and 
that’s the worst sin of all. It’s no use. Monsieur; I must 
speak. This last is more than I can stomach. Do to me 
whatever you like. Strike me. Beat me black and blue. 
Kill me, if you will. But I must say what is in my 
heart. It’s only my duty as your faithful servant. Often 
as the pitcher goes to the well. Monsieur, it must get 
broken in the end. As that author, whose name I’ve 
forgotten, said very wisely: Man in this world is like 
a bird on a bough. The bough is attached to the tree. 
Whoever keeps hold of the tree is guided by good 
principles. Good principles are better than fine words. 
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Fine words are spoken at Court. At Court there are 
courtiers. Courtiers follow the fashion. The fashion is 
a product of fancy. Fancy is a faculty of the spirit. The 
spirit is the source of life. Life ends in death. Death 
makes us think of Heaven. Heaven is above the earth. 
The earth is not the sea. The sea is subject to storms. 
Storms are dangerous to ships. Ships need a good pilot. 
A good pilot is careful. Carefulness is not found in the 
young. The young owe obedience to the old. The old 
love riches. Riches make rich men. Rich men are not 
poor. The poor know necessity. Necessity knows no 
law. Whoever knows no law lives like a brute beast. 
Q.E.D.: you’ll be damned for ever. 

DON JUAN. An excellent chain of reasoning! 

SGANARELLE. If you won’t give in after that, so much 
the worse for you! 

[Enter don garlos. 

DON CARLOS. Well met, Don Juan. This is a fitter place 
for our discussion than your own apartment. What 
have you decided to do? You know that at our last 
meeting I made myself responsible for the affair, and 
that I am determined to obtain satisfaction; but I own 
that I should prefer the matter to be settled quietly. 
It is my earnest hope that I may be able to persuade 
you to take this course, and publicly to acknowledge 
my sister as your wife. 

DON JUAN [hypocritically], Alas! I would most willingly 
give you the satisfaction you require; but Heaven 
commands the contrary. A holy influence has inspired 
me to change my way of life; and, from now on, I have 
no thoughts but to renounce all earthly ties, let drop 
from me all the vanities of the world, and atone by the 
strictest piety for the criminal profligacy into which 
my blind and headstrong youth has hurried me. 
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DON CARLOS. But, Don Juan, there is nothing in this 
incompatible with what I wish. The companionship 
of your lawful wife will be no hindrance to the praise- 
worthy resolve that Heaven has put into your heart. 

DON JUAN. Alas, yes! Your sister’s own design forbids 
it. She is returning to the convent. We both saw the 
light at the same moment. 

DON CARLOS. This must not be. Her retreat will be 
attributed to your contempt for her, and for our 
family. Our honour demands that she live with you. 

DON JUAN. I assure you it is impossible. If I were to 
consult my own inclination, there is nothing I should 
like better; but I have even now been asking Heaven 
for guidance, and a voice replied that I must think of 
your sister no longer, as with her I could never know 
salvation. 

DON CARLOS. Do you think you can put us off with 
excuses like these, Don Juan? 

DON JUAN. I am obeying the voice from on high. 

DON CARLOS. And you think I’ll be content with that? 

DON JUAN. It is the will of Heaven. 

DON CARLOS. You take my sister from a convent, and 
then leave her! 

DON JUAN. Heaven bids me do so. 

DON CARLOS. Do you imagine that we will tolerate such 
a blot on our escutcheon? 

DON JUAN. You must lay the blame on Heaven. 

DON CARLOS. Heaven again! Always Heaven! 

DON JUAN. Heaven wills it so. 

DON CARLOS. Enough, Don Juan. I understand your 
meaning. This is no fit place for further action; but, 
before long, you shall hear from me. 
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DON JUAN. You must do as you please. You know I 
don’t lack courage, and that I know how to use my 
sword. I am going to walk now in the little side street, 
which leads to the big convent. I have no wish to fight 
you. Heaven forbid the thought! But, if you attack 
me, we shall see what will come of it. 

DOi'T CARLOS. Yes, we shall see. Have no fear of that. 

[Exit 

SGANARELLE. What the devil is this new style of talking, 
Monsieur? It’s worse than anything. I liked you better 
as you were before. I’ve always had some faint hope 
of your salvation; but now I quite despair of it. Up 
to now you' ve been let alone, but Heaven will never 
put up with this latest abomination. 

DON JUAN. Nonsense! Heaven is not so particular as you 
think. Why, if every time a man. . . . 

[A SPECTRE enters in the form of a veiled woman. 

SGANARELLE [seeing the spectre] . Oh, Monsieur, Heaven 
is speaking to you. It is sending you a warning. 

DON JUAN. If Heaven wishes to warn me. It must speak 
a little plainer, if It wants me to understand. 

THE SPECTRE, Don Juan has no more than a minute 
left, to make his peace with Heaven. Unless he repents 
at once, he is lost for ever. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, Monsicur, do you hear? 

DON JUAN. Who dares say such a thing? I think I 
recognize that voice. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, Monsieur, it’s a spook. I can tell by 
the way it walks. 

DON JUAN. Spook, ghost or devil. I’ll see what it is. 

[The SPECTRE changes into the figure of Time^ with 
his scythe in his hand. 
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SGANARELLE. Hcavcns, Monsicur! Do you see? It’s 
changed its shape. 

DON JUAN. Nothing that was ever made can frighten me. 
I will soon prove with my sword whether it’s a body 
or a spirit. 

[ The SPECTRE vanishes as don juan makes to strike it. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, Monsieur, don’t stand out against all 
these portents. Repent while there’s still time. 

DON JUAN. No. It shall never be said that I repented, 
happen what may. Come, follow me. 

[Enter the statue of the commander. 

THE STATUE. Stay, Don Juan! Yesterday you promised 
that you would sup with me. 

DON JUAN. I did. Where am I to go? 

THE STATUE. Give me your hand. 

DON JUAN. There it is. 

THE STATUE, Don Juan, the wages of sin is death. He 
who rejects God’s mercy stands defenceless before His 
wrath. 

DON JUAN. Oh, God! I can go on no longer. An in- 
visible flame is burning me. Through all my body runs 
a white hot fire. 

[A loud clap of thunder. Flashes of lightning play upon 
DON JUAN. The earth opens and engulfs him. Flames 
issue from the place into which he has fallen. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, my wages, my wages! By his death 
everyone else is satisfied; an offended Heaven, laws set 
at defiance, girls seduced, families disgraced, parents 
outraged, wives ruined, husbands driven to distrac- 
tion. Everyone is content. I am the only one to suffer. 
My wages! My wages! My wages! 


THIS VERSION WAS BfADE IN I948. 
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THE RELUCTANT DOCTOR 

\Le Medecin malgre lui\ 


Le Medecin malgre lui, comedy in three acts, was 
first produced at the Theatre du Palais-Royal, Paris, 
on 6 August 1666, with Moliire in the part of 
Sganarelle. 



CHARACTERS 


GtviO^T'Ef father of Lucinde 
LUGiNDE, daughter of Gironte 
L^ANDRE, lover of Lucinde 
SGANARELLE, hushand of Martine 
MARTiNE, wife of SganarelU 
MONSIEUR ROBERT, neighbour of Sganarelle 
val^:re, steward to G^onte 
LUCAS, husband of Jacqueline 

jAcquELiNE, net nurse in Gironte's house, and wife of Lucas 
THIBAUT, a peasant 
PERRIN, his son 



ACT ONE 


A wood 

[Enter sganarelle and martine. 

sganarelle. No, no; I shall do nothing of the sort. I 
am the one to give orders. I mean to be master in my 
own family. 

MARTINE. And I am determined you shall do as I say. 
I didn’t marry you to put up with your tricks. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, how exhausting it is to have a wife! 
Aristotle was rjuite right when he said that a wife is 
worse than a fiend. 

MARTINE. Hark at the clever man, with his silly Aris- 
totle! 

SGANARELLE. Yes, I am a clever man. Show me another 
woodcutter who can argue like me, who was six years 
in the service of an eminent doctor, and who knew 
his rudiments by heart when he was a boy. 

MARTINE. You crazy fool! 

SGANARELLE. You impudent slut! 

MARTINE. Curses on the day and hour when I accepted 
you! 

SGANARELLE. Curscs on the cuckoldy pettifogger who 
made me sign my own ruin! 

MARTINE. You’ve got good cause to complain! Why, 
you ought to thank Heaven every day on your knees 
that you’ve got me for a wife. You didn’t deserve to 
marry a woman like me. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, you did me too much honour, of 
course; and I ought to have been grateful from the 
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very first night. S’life! Don’t make me go on. I should 
say something. . . . 

MARTINE. Well? What would you say? 

SGANARELLE. Enough said. Let us stop there. It is 
enough. that we know what we know, and that you 
were very lucky to get me. 

MARTINE. Lucky to get you, do you call it? A man who 
has nearly brought me to the workhouse; a faithless 
scamp who devours all my property! 

SGANARELLE. That’s a lie. I drink part of it. 

MARTINE. Who sells everything in the house, bit by bit! 

SGANARELLE. It’s an economical way of living. 

MARTINE. Who has robbed me of my very bed! 

SGANARELLE. You will get up earlier in the morning. 

MARTINE. Who hasn’t left a stick of furniture in the 
whole place! 

SGANARELLE. There’ll be less trouble when we want to 
move. 

MARTINE. Arid who, from morning till night, does noth- 
ing but gamble and get tipsy! 

SGANARELLE. It keeps me from getting bored. 

MARTINE. And what do you expect me to do with my 
family all this while? 

SGANARELLE. Just what you like. 

MARTINE. I have four poor little children on my hands. 

SGANARELLE. Put them on the floor. 

MARTINE. Who cry to me for bread. 

SGANARELLE. Give them the whip. When I have had 
my bellyfull, I like everyone else to get theirs too. 
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MARTiNE. And do you think things are going on like 
this for ever, you drunken rogue? 

SGANARELLE. Now, wife, don’t let’s get worked up. 

MARTINE. Do you think I shall put up with your rude- 
ness and debauchery for ever? 

SGANARELLE. Let’s keep our tempers, wife. 

MARTINE. I’ll soon find a way to teach you your duty. 

SGANARELLE. You know I’m not very patient, wife; and 
I have a strong arm. 

MARTINE. A fig for your threats! 

SGANARELLE. Ah, wifcy, my little love, you’re just being 
your own cW irritating little self. 

MARTINE. I’ll soon show you I’m not afraid of you. 

SGANARELLE. My bclovcd half, you’re asking for some- 
thing. 

MARTINE. Do you think you can frighten me? 

SGANARELLE. My prccious one, I’ll box your ears. 

MARTINE. Drunken beast! 

SGANARELLE. I’ll take a stick to you. 

MARTINE. Wineskin! 

SGANARELLE. I’ll thrash you. 

MARTINE. Brute! 

SGANARELLE. I’ll flay you alive. 

MARTINE. Sneak! Lout! Deceiver! Coward! Knave! 
Gallowsbird! Beggar! Ragamuffin! Swindler! Scoun- 
drel! Thief! 

SGANARELLE. So you will have it then? 

[SGANARELLE takes a stick and beats his wife. 

MARTINE. Oh, oh, oh, oh! 
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SOANARELLE. That’s the only way to make you hold 
your tongue. 

{Enter monsieur robert. 

ROBERT. Hola! Hola! Ho, there! What’s this? What a 
shocking sight! Devil take the fellow to beat his wife 
like that! 

MARTiNE. And how if I like him to beat me? 

ROBERT. Oh, in that case I have no more to say. 
MARTINE. What are you interfering for? 

ROBERT. I have no right at all. 

MARTINE. Is it any business of yours? 

ROBERT. No; none. 

MARTINE. Did you ever hear such impertinence? To try 
to stop husbands beating their wives! 

ROBERT. I take it all back. 

MARTINE. What has it got to do with you? 

ROBERT. Nothing. 

MARTINE. Is there any call for you to poke your nose in? 
ROBERT. None in the world. 

MARTINE. Mind your own business then. 

ROBERT. I won’t say another word. 

MARTINE. I like being beaten. 

ROBERT. Very well. 

MARTINE. You don’t feel it. 

ROBERT. No. 

MARTINE {striking hini\. Then you’re a fool to meddle 
where you have no business. 

ROBERT {to sganarelle]. My friend, I humbly ask your 
pardon. Thrash away! Beat your wife as much as you 
please. I’ll help you if you like. 
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SGANARELLE. I don’t like. 

ROBERT. Ah! Then in that case we’ll say no more about 
it. 

SGANARELLE. I’ll beat her when I feel like it; and I 
won’t when I don’t. 

ROBERT. Very good. 

SGANARELLE. She’s my wife, not yours. 

ROBERT. Certainly. 

SGANARELLE. You have no right to give me orders. 
ROBERT. None at all. 

SGANARELLE. I don’t need your help. 

ROBERT. No. I. . . . 

SGANARELLE. Then you’re an impertinent fellow to 
interfere in other folks’ business. Remember what 
Cicero says: ICs ill putting the bark between the tree and 
the finger, 

[He beats monsieur robert and drives him out. 
Come, now. Let’s be friends. Shake! 

MARTiNE. What! After a beating like that? 

SGANARELLE. It was a mere trifle. Shake hands. 
MARTINE. I don’t want to. 

SGANARELLE. YoU WOn’t? 

MARTINE. No. 

SGANARELLE. Wifey! 

MARTINE. No. I won’t. 

SGANARELLE. Make it up. 

MARTINE. No, I tell you. 

SGANARELLE. Come on, now. 

MARTINE. No. I’m really angry. 
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SGANARELLE. Pooh! It’s not woith thinking about. 
Come now, do. 

MARTINE. Leave me alone. 

SGANARELLE. Shake hands. 

MARTINE. No. You havc gone too far. 

SGANARELLE. Very well then, I’m sorry. Now, will you 
shake? 

MARTINE. Oh, all right then; I’ll forgive you. [aside]. 
But just you wait. 

SGANARELLE. You are a ninny to make such a fuss. 
These little things are bound to happen now and then 
among friends. When two people love each other, a 
blow or two only make their hearts grow fonder. Well, 
Fm off to the wood now. And I’m going to bring you 
home more than a hundred faggots as a peace offering. 

[He goes off farther into the wood 

MARTINE. For all that, you’ve not heard the last of this, 
my man. Fll never rest till I’ve paid you out for that 
beating. I know it’s easy enough for a woman to get 
even with her husband; but that kind of revenge is 
too subtle for my rascal. It needs a sharper punish- 
ment to make up for this. 

[Enter valere and lucas. They do not see martine. 

LUCAS [speaking throughout his part in a countrified accent]. 
Here be the devil of a job us has got to do; I don’t sec 
how us’ll ever get through with ’un. 

VALERE. Cheer up. Monsieur Nurse! We must obey our 
master. And it’s to our advantage too that his daughter, 
our mistress, should recover. Be sure her marriage, 
which this illness is postponing, will put something in 
our pockets. Monsieur Horace is an open-handed 
gentleman, and he is like to be the lucky one; for, 
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though she has shown some partiality for young 
L^andre, her father, you know, will never accept him 
as his son-in-law. 

MARTiNE [aside]. What can I do to pay him out? 

LUCAS. What maggot has he got into his head now then, 
since all they doctors have done nowt but waste their 
latin? 

VALERE. A remedy is sometimes found, if one looks long 
enough; and often in the simplest way. 

MARTINE [aside]. I must be revenged at all costs. That 
beating rankles in my mind. I won’t put up with that, 
and . . . [running into valere and lucas]. Ah, Mes- 
sieurs, I beg your pardon. I did not see you. I was 
trying to think out something which is puzzling me. 

valere. We all have our troubles in this world. We too 
arc in search of something we would gladly find. 

MARTINE. Is it anything I can help you in? 

VALERE. Possibly. We are looking for a clever doctor, 
a brilliant specialist, to cure our master’s daughter of a 
sudden affliction which has deprived her of the use of 
her tongue. Several doctors have exhausted all their 
knowledge in her case already; but sometimes one 
hears of people with wonderful secrets, special reme- 
dies, which often succeed where everything else has 
failed; and this is what we are looking for. 

MARTINE [aside]. Ah, here’s a perfect way of being 
revenged on my good-for-nothing husband, [aloud]. 
You could not meet anyone better able to help you 
than I am. We have a doctor here, who is the most 
wonderful man in the world for desperate cases. 

VALi;RE. Oh, for Heaven’s sake, tell us where we can 
find him. 
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MARTiNE. He is now in that little clearing over there, 
cutting wood. 

LUCAS. A doctor cutting wood! 

VAL^RE. Gathering simples, you mean, surely! 

MARTINE. No, I don’t. That’s how he passes his time. 
He is a most eccentric man, an absolute oddity; a 
whimsical fellow if ever there was one. You’d never 
take him for what he is. He goes about dressed in the 
queerest way; often pretends complete ignorance, 
keeps his knowledge very close, and hates nothing so 
much as making use of his Heaven-sent gift for medi- 
cine. 

VALERE. It’s a curious thing that all great men seem to 
have some small eccentricity, some little grain of mad- 
ness in their genius. 

MARTINE. His madness is almost past belief. Sometimes 
he will even submit to a thrashing rather than admit 
his knowledge; and I warn you that, if he is in one 
of his moods, he will never own that he is a doctor, 
unless you each of you take a thick stick, and by a good 
beating force his secret from him. That’s what we do 
when we want.him. 

VALERE. A strange form of madness! 

MARTINE. Yes. But, after that, you’ll see he’ll do won- 
ders. 

VALi:RE. What is his name? 

MARTINE. Sganarelle. But you can’t mistake him. He 
has a big black moustache, and wears a ruff and a 
green and yellow suit. 

LUCAS. A green and yellow suit? Be he a parrot doctor 
then? 

VALERE. But is he really as clever as you say? 
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MARTiNE. What! Why, the man has worked miracles. 
Only six months ago, a woman was given up as hope- 
less by every doctor in the town. She had lain to all 
appearance dead for six hours; and they were laying 
her out for burial, when someone thought of Sgan- 
arelle, and forced him to come and see her. He poured 
a tiny drop of something or other in her mouth; and 
she got up at once, and began to walk about the room 
as if there’d been nothing the matter with her. 

LUCAS. Holy stars! 

VALERE. It must have been a drop of liquid gold. 

MARTINE. I wouldn’t be surprised. Again, not three 
weeks ago, a child of twelve fell from the top of the 
clock tower, and broke his skull, arms and legs on the 
paving stones. They no sooner brought our man on 
the scene, than he rubbed the body all over with some 
special ointment that he had made and the child 
immediately jumped up, and ran off to play chuck 
farthing. 

LUCAS. Heavens above! 

VALERE. Why, the man must have discovered the uni- 
versal panacea! 

MARTINE. There’s not a doubt of it. 

LUCAS. By Gor! He be the man for wc, and no mistake! 
Let’s go to him at once. 

VALiiRE. We cannot thank you enough for your invalu- 
able information. 

MARTINE. Be sure you don’t forget what I’ve told you. 

LUCAS. Oh, by Gor, leave that to w^e! If a thrashing be 
all he wants, the beast be our’n. 

[MARTINE goes OUt 

VALi:RE. We are very lucky to have met this woman. I 
feel most hopeful. 
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SGANARELLE [sitiging off Stage]. La, la, la. 

VALiiRE. I can hear someone now, singing and cutting 
wood. 

[sGANARELLE enters with a bottle in his hand. He 
does not see VAL^:RE and lucas. 

SGANARELLE [singing]. La, la, la . . . I’ve worked long 
enough for a drink, by Gad! Let’s have a breather! 
[he drinks]. This woodcutting makes one as dry as 
Hell, [jzngj]. 

OA, His music in mine ear 
When the gurgling I hear 
Of the liquor from the bottle running free; 

But^ if the bottleH always full 
When I want to take a pull^ 

All my comrades full of jealousy will be; 

But if the cork goes fop\ 

And it dorCt contain a drop^ 

What the devil is the good of it to me? 

It’s not a bit of good moping. 

VALERE [aside to lucas]. It’s the very man himself. 

LUCAS. Right you be. I’d nosed him out too. 

VALERE. Let’s wait a bit, and see what he does. 

SGANARELLE [hugging his bottle]. Ah, you little rogue, 
how I love thee! My little darling! then^ seeing 

the others observing him, he lowers his voice]. All my com- 
rades full of jealousy will be. But. . . . [seeing they are 
watching him more closely]. The devil! What do these 
people want? 

VALERE. It’s he right enough. 

LUCAS. It be the dead spit of him, by Gor! Just as he 
was miscribed to we. 
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[sGANARELLE puts the bottle on the ground; buty 
seeing val^re bowing to him by way of salutationy 
thinks he is going to take it. He puts it on the other 
side of him; buty lugas doing the same as VALtRE, 
SGANARELLE takes Up the bottle and holds it against 
his chesty with by-play and other amusing business. 

SGANARELLE [asidel. I believe they’re talking about me. 
What’s their game, I wonder? 

VALERE, Monsieur, is not your name Sganarelle? 

SGANARELLE. Eh? What? 

VALERE. I ask if you are not called Sganarelle. 

SGANARELLE [turning towards valere, then towards lucas]. 
Yes and nc, according to what you want with him. 

valere. We wish him nothing but good, I assure you. 

SGANARELLE. In that case, my name is Sganarelle. 

VALERE. Wc arc delighted to meet you, Monsieur. We 
arc in great trouble. Your name has been mentioned 
to us, and wc have come to beg you to give us the 
benefit of your advice. 

SGANARELLE. If it is anything in my line. Messieurs, I 
am ready to do my best for you. 

VALERE. You are too kind. Monsieur. But, Monsieur, I 
beg you will put on your hat. You will get sunstroke. 

LUCAS. Put your roof on, Monsieur. 

SGANARELLE These people are extraordinarily 

polite. 

[He puts on his hat. 

VALi:RE. Pray, Monsieur, do not think it strange that 
we have come to you. E?;ccptional men arc always in 
request, and we have heard of your great ability. 
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SGANARELLE. I am Certainly the first man in the country 
for cutting faggots. 

VALiiRE, Oh, Monsieur! 

SGANARELLE. I’m a conscientious workman, and never 
give any cause for complaint. 

VAL^iRE. Monsieur, we are not concerned with that at 
present. 

SGANARELLE. But my price is a hundred and ten sols 
the hundred. 

VAL^RE. We won’t discuss that now. 

SGANARELLE. You shan’t have them for less. 

VALERE. Monsieur, we know everything. 

SGNARELLE. If you know everything, then you know 
that that’s my price. 

VALERE. This is no time for joking, Monsieur. 

SGANARELLE. Joking? I was never more in earnest. I 
won’t take anything off. 

VALERE. Oh, for Heaven’s sake, talk sense! 

SGANARELLE. You Can get them cheaper in some places. 
There are faggots and faggots. But if you want 

mine. . . . 

VALERE. My dear Monsieur, that’s enough of that, I beg 
of you. 

SGANARELLE. I swear you shan’t have them for a denier 
less. 

VALiRE. This is really too bad. 

SGANARELLE. No. You shall pay the fair price. I am 
too honest to overcharge. 

VALERE. Monsieur, how can a man of your eminence 
descend to this ridiculous subterfuge? How can a 
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brilliant man like you, a famous doctor, try to hide 
his knowledge from the world, and bury his talents in 
the ground? 

SGANARELLE [aside]. He’s crazy. 

VALkRE. For pity’s sake. Monsieur, be open with us. 

SGANARELLE. Open with you? 

LUCAS All this hedging about be no good. Us knows 
what us knows. 

SGANARELLE. What on earth do you mean? Whom do 
you take me for? 

VAL^RE. For what you are, a great doctor. 

SGANARELLE. Doctor yourself. I’m none, and never have 
been. 

VAL^RE [aside]. This is very obstinate lunacy, [aloud]. 
Monsieur, don’t deny it any more, I beg you. Don’t 
force us to go to work another way. 

SGANARELLE. What Way? 

VALERE. One we should be very sorry to have to take. 

SGANARELLE. S’life! Take any way you like. I am not a 
doctor, and I don’t know what you are talking about. 

VALERE [aside]. We shall have to do it after all. [aloud]. 
For the last time. Monsieur, will you admit who you 
are? 

LUCAS. Ay, don’t talk no more nonsense. Own up at 
once that you be a doctor. 

SGANARELLE [oside]. I shall lose my temper in a minute. 

VALkRE. What’s the use of denying what we know 
already? 

LUCAS. Why all this to-do? What good do it do ’ee? 

SGANARELLE. Messieurs, once and for all, I tell you I 
am not a doctor. 
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VAL^RE. You’re not a doctor? 

SGANARELLE. No. 

LUCAS. You bean’t a doctor? 

SGANARELLE. No, I tell yOU. 

VALERE. Very well then. If you will have it, here goes. 
[They each take a stick and belabour him, 

SGANARELLE. Oh, oh, oh, Messicurs! I’ll be anything 
you like. 

VALERE. Why, Monsieur, do you oblige us to use vio- 
lence. 

LUCAS. Why give we the trouble of beating ’ee? 
VALERE. I assure you I’m extremely sorry for it. 

LUCAS. So be I, honest. 

SGANARELLE. What the devil does it all mean. Messieurs? 
Is it a joke, or are you both mad, to want to make a 
doctor of me? 

VALi:RE. What ! You still hold out? You still deny you 
are a doctor? 

SGANARELLE. May the devil fly away with me if I am! 
LUCAS. It bean’t true you be a doctor? 

SGANARELLE. No, plague take me! 

[They begin again to beat him. 

Oh, oh, oh, very well, Messieurs. Yes, if you insist, I 
am a doctor, I am a doctor. An apothecary too, if you 
like. I’ll admit anything rather than be beaten. 

VALkRE. Ah, that’s better. Monsieur. I am glad you 
have come to your senses. 

LUCAS. It do my heart good to hear ’ee talk like that. 
VALERE. I sincerely hope you’ll forgive us. 
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LUCAS. I hope as ye’ll pardon the liberty us have took. 

SGANARELLE \aside\. Phew! Could I have been wrong 
after all? Can I have become a doctor without knowing 
it? 

VALiiRE. Monsieur, you will never regret confiding in 
us. You will have every reason to be satisfied. 

SGANARELLE. But tell me, Messieurs, you’re sure you’re 
not making a mistake? You’re quite sure I am a doctor? 

LUCAS. Ay, by Gor! 

SGANARELLE. Really and truly? 

VALERE. There’s no doubt at all. 

SGANARELLE. Devil take me if I was aware of it! 

VALERE. What? You are the cleverest doctor in the 
world. 

SGANARELLE. Well, Wcll! 

LUCAS. A doctor as has cured I dunno how many 
diseases. 

SGANARELLE. Indeed? 

VALERE. A woman had been given up for dead six 
hours, and was being laid out for burial; when, with 
a drop of something or other, you brought her back to 
life, and she began to walk about the room. 
SGANARELLE. Good Lord! 

LUCAS. A child of twelve fell from the top of the clock 
tower, and broke his skull, arms and legs. You come 
along, smeared him over with some ointment; and 
up he jumped, and run off to play chuck-farthing. 
SGANARELLE. Heavcns above! 

VALERE. So, if you’ll come along with us. Monsieur, I 
can promise you’ll never regret it; and you may name 
your own price. 
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SOANARELLE. I may name my own price? 

VAL^RE. Most certainly. 

SOANARELLE. Oh, Fm a doctor all right. There’s no 
doubt about that. It’s true I had forgotten it. But I 
remember well enough now. What kind of case is it? 
Where am I to go? 

VALERE. We will take you along with us. It is a young 
girl who has lost her power of speech. 

SOANARELLE. I haven’t found it, I give you my word. 

VALERE [aside to He must have his joke. [aloud'\. 

Let us go, Monsieur. 

SOANARELLE. What? Without a doctor’s robe? 

VALERE. We’ll find you one. 

SOANARELLE [giving his bottle to val^re]. Carry that 
then, will you? I keep my decoctions in it. 

[turning to lucas and spitting. 

Here, you, tread on that, [lucas hesitates^. Doctor’s 
orders! 

LUCAS. By Gor, here be a doctor after my own heart! 
He be such a merry fellow that I b’lieve he’ll do the 
trick. 

[ They go out 
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A room in Gironte's house 


[Enter g^ronte, VALiRE, lucas and Jacqueline. 

VALiRE. Yes, Monsieur, I think you will be pleased. We 
have urought you the greatest doctor in the world. 

LUCAS. By Gor, his better bean’t to be found! None 
of the others be fit to pull off his boots. 

VALERE. He has performed some most miraculous cures. 

LUCAS. Cured dead folk he has. 

VALi:RE. He is a little eccentric, as I told you; and 
every now and then his wits go wool-gathering, and he 
seems not quite himself. 

LUCAS. Ay, he do love to play the fool; and, begging 
your pardon, Monsieui, you’d sometimes think he’d 
chopped some of his brain away. 

VALERE. But, at bottom, he’s sound enough; and will 
frequently make use of the most learned terms. 

LUCAS. He can talk like a book when he be so minded. 

VALERE. He has won a great reputation in these parts 
already. Everyone goes to him. 

g£ronte. I’m all impatience to see him. Bring him in 
at once. 

VALi:RE. I’ll go and fetch him. 

[He goes out 

JACQUELINE. Faith, maister, I bet he’ll do no better 
than all they others! 

[like LUCAS, she speaks her part throughout in a coun- 
trified accent. 
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It'll only be the same old story. If you ask me, the 
best medicine for your darter would be a good and 
handsome husband, and one as she be in love with. 

G^RONTE. Yes, yes, my dear nurse; but no one is asking 
your opinion. 

LUCAS. Hold your tongue, housekeeper; it bean*t for 
you to poke your nose in. 

JACQUELINE. I tell you all the doctors in the world wiU 
never do her any good. It bcan’t rhubarb and senna 
she needs, but a husband. That be ever the surest drug 
when there be a young girl to be cured. 

G^RONTE. But who would Want her as a wife, with an 
affliction like that? And besides, has she not always 
opposed every suggestion for getting her a husband? 

JACQUELINE. Ay, because you’d force on her a man that 
she don’t like. If you’d give her that young Monsieur 
Leandre she be so fond of, she’d be obedient enough 
then. And what’s more. I’ll bet he’d take her as she 
be now, if only you’d agree. 

g6ronte. Young Leandre is not a suitable match for 
her. He is not so well off as the other. 

JACQUELINE. He’ve got a very rich uncle, I’m told, that 
he be heir to. 

G^RONTE. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
my good woman. There’s nothing like possession; and 
it’s taking a great risk to count on a fortune that some- 
one else is keeping for you. Death does not always 
lend a ready ear to the wishes of legatees. You can get 
very long in the tooth while you’re waiting for someone 
to die. 

JACQUELINE. Well, I’ve alius heard it said that in 
marriage, as in other things, content be more than 
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money. Feythers and mothers all have this wretched 
habit of asking: What be his means? and: How big be her 
dowry? There’s old Peter now has married his darter 
Simonette to fat Tom, only becos he’s got a corner of 
a vineyard more’n pore young Robin, that had won 
the girl’s heart; and there be the poor craytur as yellow 
as a quince, and pining away ever since. It be a warn- 
ing t'^ you, maister. One has only one’s happiness in 
this world; and I would rather give my darter a good 
husband that she loved than all the money in the bank. 

G^RONTE. Plague on it, nurse, how you do chatter! Be 
quiet, for Heaven’s sake! You take too much on your- 
self. You’ll spoil your milk. 

LUCAS [thumping glponte on the chest at each sentence^. Be 
quiet now, you impertinent quean. Maister has no 
time to listen to your babble. He knows what to do. 
You give suck to your babby, and leave argifying to 
your betters. Maister be the feyther of his own darter, 
and he be quite wise enough to know what be right. 

g6ronte. That’s enough now, that’s enough. 

LUCAS [still thumping geronte on the chest], I only want 
to keep her in order, maister, and teach her a bit more 
respect. 

GERONTE. Yes, but you needn’t thump so hard. 

[VALERE comes back. 

VALERE. Here is the doctor. Monsieur. 

[sGANARELLE enters^ wearing a doctor's robe and a 
very high^ pointed hat. 

GERONTE. Monsieur, I am delighted to welcome you to 
my house. Your skill is most urgently required. 

SGANARELLE. Hippocrates says . . . that we must keep 
on our hats. 
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o^RONTE. Hippocrates says so? 

SGANARELLE. Certainly. 

G^RONTE. In what chapter, pray? 

SGANARELLE. In his chapter ... on hats. 

G^RONTE. Then, if Hippocrates says so, we must. 

SGANARELLE. Monsieur Doctor, after hearing the extra- 
ordinary circumstances. . . . 

GiRONTE. Whom are you addressing, pray? 

SGANARELLE. YoU. 

G^RONTE. But I am not a doctor. 

SGANARELLE. You’rc not a doctor? 

G^RONTE. No. 

SGANARELLE. Really and truly? 

g£ronte. Really and truly. 

[SGANARELLE takes a stick and beats him. 

Oh, ooh, ooh! 

SGANARELLE. You’rc a doctor now, all right. That’s the 
only training I ever had. 

g^ronte [to valere]. What crazy sort of a fellow have 
you brought here? 

VALiRE. I warned you he was a bit of a joker. 

g^ronte. If he tries any of his jokes here. I’ll soon send 
him packing. 

LUCAS. Don’t take no notice of that, maister. It be only 
a bit of fun. 

GiRONTE. It’s a kind of fun I don’t like. 

SGANARELLE. I ask your pardon. Monsieur, for taking 
such a liberty. 

GIRONTE. Monsieur, your most obedient. 
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SGANARELLE. I sincerely apologize. . . . 

g£ronte. It*s of no consequence. 

SGANARELLE. For the beating. . . . 

o£ronte. There’s no harm done. 

SGANARELLE. Which I have had the honour to give you. 

G^RONTE. I beg you’ll say no more about it. I have a 
daughter who is suffering from a strange malady, 
Monsieur. 

SGANARELLE. I am delighted, Monsieur, that your 
daughter has need of me; and I wish with all my heart 
that you and all your family had need of me too, that 
you might see how eager I am to be of service to you. 

G^RONTE. I’m sure lam very much obliged to you. 

SGANARELLE. I’m perfectly sincere in what I say. 

G^RONTE. You are too kind, Monsieur. 

SGANARELLE. What is your daughter’s name? 

gi6ronte. Lucinde. 

SGANARELLE. Lucindc? Ah, a most excellent name for 
a patient! Lucinde! 

G^RONTE. I’ll go and see what she is doing. 

SGANARELLE. Who is that fine-lookiiig woman over 
there? 

G^RONTE. That is my baby’s nurse. 

[g^ronte and valere go out 

SGANARELLE [oside]. What an attractive little bit! 
[aloud']. Ah, charming Madame Nurse, my doctorship 
is the very humble slave of your nurseship! I would I 
were the lucky little tot who sips the milk of your good 
graces, [putting his hand on her breast]. All my knowledge, 
all my skill is at your service, and. . . . 
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LUCAS. I’ll thank ’ee, Maister Doctor, to leave my wife 
alone. 

SGANARELLE. What! Is shc your wife? 

LUCAS. Ay, that she be. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, I didn’t know that. I rejoice in your 
mutual affection. [He pretends to be going to embrace 
LUCAS, but embraces Jacqueline instead]. 

LUCAS [drawing sganarelle away^ and placing himselj 
between them]. That will do, maister, if you please. 

SGANARELLE. I assure you I am delighted to see such 
a well-matched couple. I congratulate her on having 
a husband like you, and I congratulate you on having 
such a beautiful, modest and well-developed wife. 

[He again pretends to be going to embrace lucas, who 
holds out his arms. Then he passes underneath^ and 
embraces Jacqueline. 

LUCAS [drawing him away]. Eh, by Gor, not so many 
compliments now! 

SGANARELLE. Surely I may rejoice with you over such 
a perfect uiyon? 

LUCAS. With me as much as you like. But hands off my 
wife. 

SGANARELLE. I share equally in the happiness of both. 
And, if I embrace you to show my pleasure, I embrace 
her too for the same reason. [Same business]. 

LUCAS [dragging him away]. Come now, Maister Doctor, 
have done with your nonsense. 

[g£ronte re-enters. 

g6ronte. My daughter will be here directly, Monsieur. 

SGANARELLE. I await her, Monsieur, with all my medi- 
cal equipment. 
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Gi^RONTE. But where is it? 

SGANARELLE [touching his forehead]. In here. 

G^RONTE. Ah, yes, I see. 

SGANARELLE. But, as I take an interest in your whole 
family ... I must first sample Nurse’s milk. 

[He approaches Jacqueline. 

LUCAS [drawing him away and spinning him round]. No, no, 
no; I won’t have that. 

SGANARELLE. But it’s the doctor’s business to examine 
the nurse’s breasts. 

LUCAS. Not if I know it, maister. 

SGANARELLE How dare you bandy words with the 
doctor? Be off with you, my man. 

LUCAS. Fiddle-de-dee! 

SGANARELLE [looking askauce at him]. I’ll shrivel you up 
with a fever. 

JACQUELINE [taking lucas by the arm and spinning him 
round too]. Yes, be off with you, do. Do you think I 
bean’t old enough to look after myself, if he does any- 
thing he shouldn’t? 

LUCAS. I won’t have him fiddling about with ’ee. 

SGANARELLE. Shame on the rascal! Jealous of his wife! 

G^RONTE. Here is my daughter. 

[Enter valere with lucinde. 

SGANARELLE. Is this the invalid? 

G^RONTE. Yes. She is my only daughter. And if she 
were to die, my heart would break. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, she must be careful not to do that. 
She mustn’t die without doctor’s orders. 

G^RONTE. A chair there! 
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SGANARELLE [sitting between g^ronte and lucinde]. Ha! 
Not a very repulsive invalid! Many a sound man 
would get along with her very well. 

g£ronte. You’ve made her laugh, Monsieur. 

SGANARELLE. So much the better. When the doctor 
makes the patient laugh, it is an excellent sign, [to 
lucinde]. Well, what’s the trouble? What’s the matter 
with you? How do you feel? 

LUCINDE [touching her lipSy her head and under her chinl. 
Han, hi, hon, han. 

SGANARELLE. What’s that? 

LUCINDE [with the same gestures'], Han, hi, hon, han, han, 
hi, hon. 

SGANARELLE. What? 

LUCINDE. Han, hi, hon. 

SGANARELLE. Han, hi, hon, han, ha. I don’t under- 
stand you. What sort of jargon is that? 

G^RONTE. That is her affliction. Monsieur. She has be- 
come dumb; and up to now we have been unable to 
find the reason. Her marriage has had to be postponed. 

SGANARELLE. \Vhat on earth for? 

G^RONTE. Her intended husband wished to see her 
cured before going further. 

SGANARELLE. And who is the fool who objects to his 
wife being dumb? I would to God mine were! I’d 
think twice before I had her cured. 

G^RONTE. Still, we beg you’ll do your best to cure her. 
Monsieur. 

SGANARELLE. Don’t you worry. Tell me now. Does this 
trouble affect her much? 

G^RONTE. Yes, Monsieur. 
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SGANARELLE. So much the better. Does she feel much 
pain? 

G^RONTE. Very much, Monsieur. 

SGANARELLE. That’s Splendid. Does she go to the . . . 
you know? 

G^RONTE. Oh, yes. 

SGANARELLE. SuCCCSSfully? 

G^RONfE. I’ve no idea. 

SGANARELLE. Docs it look healthy? 

G^RONTE. I really can’t say. 

SGANARELLE [to lucinde]. Give me your arm. [to 
g^ronte]. I can tell by this pulse that your daughter 
is dumb. 

geronte. Yes, Monsieur, that is her affliction. You 
have discovered it at once. 

SGANARELLE. Ha! 

JACQUELINE. Just sce how quickly he’s found out her 
complaint! 

SGANARELLE. We great doctors diagnose correctly at 
once. An ignoramus would have hummed and hawed. 
He would have said: It^s this or: It^s that. But I put my 
finger on the trouble straight away, and tell you that 
your daughter is dumb. 

GERONTE. Yes, but I want you to tell me the cause. 

SGANARELLE. Nothing easier. The cause of her dumb- 
ness is the loss of her powers of speech. 

GERONTE. Quite so. But why has she lost her powers of 
speech? 

SGANARELLE. All our bcst authors will tell you it is an 
impediment in the action of her tongue. 
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G^RONTE. Yes, but what in your opinion has caused 
this impediment in the action of her tongue? 

SGANARELLE. Ah, On that point Aristotle says . . . some 
very fine things indeed. 

G^RONTE. I am sure he does. 

SGANARELLE. Ah, there was a great man! 

G^RONTE. There’s no doubt about that! 

SGANARELLE. A very great man; [raising his arm from the 
elboxv\ greater than me by all that. But to return to 
what we were saying. In my opinion this impediment 
in the action of her tongue is caused by certain hum- 
ours, which we savants call unhealthy humours, that 
is to say . . . unhealthy humours; seeing that the 
vapours formed by the exhalation of the influences 
which take rise in the seat of maladies, coming . . . 
so to speak . . . from ... er. ... Do you understand 
latin? 

G^RONTE. Not a word. 

SGANARELLE [rising abruptly]. You don’t know a word 
of latin? 

G^RONTE. No., 

SGANARELLE [with enthusiasm], Cabricias arci thuram, 
catalamus, singulariter, nominative, haec musa, the 
muse, bonus bona bonum. Deus sanctus, cst-ne oratio 
latinas? Etiam, yes. Quare, why? Quia substantive, et 
adjectivum, concordat in generi, numerum et casus. 

g6ronte. Oh, why didn’t I study the arts? 

JACQUELINE. There be a clever man for you! 

LUCAS. Ay, by Gor, it be so fine I can’t understand a 
word! 

SGANARELLE. So these vapours, of which I am speaking, 
passing from the region of the liver on the left side to 
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the region of the heart on the right, it happens that 
the lungs, which in latin we call armyariy having com- 
munication with the brain, which in greek we call 
nasmusy by means of the main artery, which in hebrew 
we call cubiky meet on their way the said vapours 
which fill the ventricles of the shoulder blade; and 
because the said vapours. . . . Follow this closely if 
you please. . . . And because the said vapours have a 
certa’n malign influence. . . . Pay great attention to 
this, I beg of you. 

G]&RONTE. Yes. 

SGANARELLE. Have a certain malign influence, which 
is caused. . . Pay close attention, please. 

G^RONTE. I am. 

SGANARELLE. Which is caused by the acridity of the 
humours engendered in the concavity of the dia- 
phragm, it happens that these vapours . . . ossabandus, 
nequeis, nequer, potarinum, quipsa milus. There, 
that’s the reason why your daughter is dumb! 

JACQUELINE. Our doctor knows his business all right. 
LUCAS. Would my tongue was as well oiled! 

G^RONTE. A clearer explanation would be impossible. 
There is only one thing which surprises me. That is 
the position of the liver and the heart. You seemed to 
me to place them the wrong way round. I always 
thought the heart was on the left side, and the liver 
on the right. 

SGANARELLE. Yes, that used to be the case. But we have 
changed all that. The whole science of medicine is now 
run on an entirely new system. 

g£ronte. Oh, I didn’t know that. I must ask you to 
excuse my ignorance. 
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SGANARELLE. It’s quite Understandable. You can’t be 
expected to be as clever as we are. 

G^RONTE. Certainly not. But what do you think should 
be done, Monsieur? 

SGANARELLE. What do I think should be done? 

G^RONTE. Yes. 

SGANARELLE. My advice is this. Put her to bed at once, 
and administer bread steeped in wine. 

G^RONTE. Why that, Monsieur? 

SGANARELLE. Becausc winc and bread mixed together 
have a sympathetic virtue which causes speech. Don’t 
you know that that’s what they give parrots to make 
them talk? 

G^RONTE. Why, so they do. Ah, what a great man! 
Quick, a quantity of bread and some wine! 

[VALERE, LUCAS and LUCINDE gO OUt. JACQUELINE 
is following, 

SGANARELLE. I’ll comc again in the evening to see how 
she is. [to JACQUELINE]. One moment, [to g^ronte]. 
Monsieur, Nurse here would be the better for a little 
doctoring too. 

JACQUELINE. Who? Me? I never felt better in my life. 

SGANARELLE. So much the worse, nurse, so much the 
worse. This rude health is very suspicious. A little 
gentle bleeding would not be without its advantages, 
I think; a soothing little injection. . . . 

G^RONTE. I don’t understand that at all, Monsieur. 
Why bleed her when she’s perfectly well? 

SGANARELLE. What has that got to do with it? It’s a 
healthy practice. As one drinks for the thirst to come, 
SO one must be bled for the illness to come. 
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JACQUELINE [goin^. Gemini! How silly! I don’t want 
to make my body into an apothecary’s shop. 

goes out 

SGANARELLE, Ah, you’re not partial to medicine. But 
we’ll find a way to bring you round, [to g^ronte]. 
I wish you good day. 

g£ronte. One moment, please. 

SGANAPELLE. What do you want? 

G^RONTE. To pay you, Monsieur. 

SGANARELLE [holding out his hand behind his back, while 
G^RONTE opens his purse\ I won’t take anything. 
Monsieur. 

G^RONTE. Monsieur! 

SGANARELLE Nothing at all. 

GERONTE. One moment! 

SGANARELLE. No, nOt OnC SOU. 

GiRONTE [offering money]. Come, come. 

SGANARELLE. You’re joking. 

GERONTE. I insist. 

SGANARELLE. I WOn’t tOUCh it. 

GERONTE. Oh, but Monsieur! 

SGANARELLE. I don’t work for money. 

GERONTE. Of course not. 

SGANARELLE [taking z7]. Is it full weight? 

GERONTE. Certainly, Monsieur. 

SGANARELLE. I am iione of your mercenary doctors. 
GERONTE. I can see that. 

SGANARELLE. I never think of my own profit. 
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ofiRONTE. No, no! I never supposed you did. 

[He goes out 

SOANARELLE [looking at the money]. Things are not going 
so badly after all; and, if only. . . . 

[Enter l^andre. 

L^ANDRE. Monsieur, I have been waiting a long time 
for an opportunity to speak to you. I beg you to help 
me. 

SOANARELLE [feeling his pulse]. Your pulse is very weak. 

l£andre. I am not ill, Monsieur. I haven’t come to you 
for that. 

SOANARELLE. If you’re not ill, why the devil didn’t you 
say so at once? 

LiANDRE. No. Here is the situation in two words. My 
name is Leandre, and I am desperately in love with 
your patient Lucinde. Her father has been cruel 
enough to forbid me to see her; but, as my happiness 
and even my life depend on my being able to whisper 
a few words in her ear, I have ventured to ask you to 
help us, and to give me the opportunity of carrying 
out a little plan of my own. 

SOANARELLE. What do you take me for? What! You 
dare to ask me to help you in a love affair? You would 
compromise the dignity of a doctor by involving him 
in intrigues of that sort. 

lIandre. Please don’t speak so loud. Monsieur. 

SOANARELLE [jmshing him away]. I will speak loud. You 
are an impertinent scoundrel. 

LEANDRE. Sh! sh! Monsieur! 

SOANARELLE. You’ve made a big mistake, my friend. 

l£andre. Hush! For pity’s sake! 
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SGANARELLE. Fll soon show you I am not that kind of 
man. It’s positively insulting. . . . 

L^ANDRE. Monsieur. . . . {He draws out his purse']. 

SGANARELLE. To try to make me. . . . {He takes the purse^ 
and immediately his manner changes]. I’m not referring to 
you of course. You are an honourable young man, 
and I should be delighted to help you; but some im- 
pertinent fellows misjudge people altogether, and it 
makes my blood boil. 

L^ANDRE. I hope. Monsieur, you’ll excuse the liberty. 

SGANARELLE. Nonsensc! Tell me what you want me to 
do. 

L^ANDRE. You must know then, Monsieur, that this 
illness is feigned. The doctors have argued about it in 
the usual way; some saying it proceeds from the brain, 
some from the intestines, some from the spleen, some 
from the liver. But I can assure you that the real cause 
is love; and Lucinde has only feigned this affliction to 
avoid an unhappy marriage. But we mustn’t be seen 
talking together. Come with me, and I wall tell you 
what I want you to do, as we go. 

SGANARELLE. Come then, Monsieur. I feel the tenderest 
interest in your love affair already; and I’ll stake my 
doctor’s reputation that the patient shall be yours, or 
die. 
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Near Ge'ronte's house 

[Enter l^andre and sganarelle. 

LiANORE. I think this dress will do well enough for an 
apothecary. As her father has hardly ever seen me, the 
change of coat and wig should be enough disguise. 

SGANARELLE. Quite enough. 

L^ANDRE. All I need now are five or six long medical 
words to lard my discourse, and make me seem a 
knowledgeable man. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, that’s not at all necessary. The clothes 
are all you want. I know no more than you do. 

L^ANDRE. What? 

SGANARELLE. Devil take me if I know anything about 
medicine. You are a good fellow, and I’ll trust you 
just as you’ve trusted me. 

L^ANDRE. What? You’re not really. . . . ? 

SGANARELLE. No, I give you my word. They forced me 
to be a doctor willy nilly. I never set up to be as clever 
as that. Why, I got no higher than the second form at 
school. I can’t imagine where they got such an idea. 
But, when I saw that they were determined to make a 
doctor of me, I decided to play the part at their own 
expense. You’d never believe how the news has spread, 
and everyone is possessed of the idea that I’m a learned 
man. They come to ask my advice for miles around; 
and, if things go on as well as they’ve begun, I have a 
good mind to stick to doctoring for the rest of my life. 
It’s the best trade of all, I find. You get your fee just 
the same, whether you succeed or fail. A bad job of 
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work never reflects on us, and we cut our cloth into 
any patterns we please. If a shoemaker, when he is 
making his shoes, happens to spoil a piece of leather, 
he has to pay the piper; but we can spoil a man for 
nothing. We never make mistakes. It’s always the 
corpse’s fault. And the best of it is, dead men are very 
decent discreet sort of folk. You never hear them 
complain of the doctors who killed them. 

L^ANDRE. No; the dead are very easy-going, uncom- 
plaining kind of people. 

SGANARELLE [seeing two men approaching in the distance^. 
Those fellows look as though they were coming to 
consult me now. Go and wait for me near your 
mistress’s house. 

[l£andre goes out. Enter thibaut and perrin. 

THIBAUT. Monsieur, my son Perrin and I be come to 
ask your advice. 

[Both THIBAUT and perrin speak throughout with a 
countrified accent. 

SGANARELLE. What’s the matter? 

THIBAUT. His poor mother, my Parctte, has been lying 
ill in bed these six months. 

SGANARELLE [holding out his hand for a fee^ . What do you 
want me to do? 

THIBAUT. Why, Monsieur, us was hoping you could 
give we some little kickshaws to make her well. 

SGANARELLE. Wc must See what is the matter with her 
first. 

THIBAUT. It be the hypocrisy. Monsieur. 

SGANARELLE. Hypocrisy? 

THIBAUT. Ay, she be all puffed out. They say it be the 
scriosity in her body that be the cause; and that her 
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liver, or her belly, or her spleen, as you call it, do make 
nowt but water instead of blood. Every other day she 
has a quotidian fever, with lassitude and pains in the 
cows of her legs. Her phlegm do seem to choke her; 
and at times she be seized with such syncolies and con- 
versions that I be feared she be gone dead. There be 
an apothecary in our village, saving your Honour’s 
presence, who’ve given her I dunno how many his- 
tories; and it have cost me mor’n a dozen good ecus 
in clusters, an it please ye, and imposthumes that 
they made her take; infections of hyacinth juice and 
cordial portions. But all that ointment, as he said, be 
only for a caution, as you might say. He wanted to 
give her a drug he called hermetic wine. But I daredna 
let her take un, for fear it ud send her to sleep with her 
feythers. I’ve heard tell they big doctors have killed a 
power of men with that invention. 

SGANARELLE \still holding out his hand]. Come to the 
pMjint, my friend, come to the point. 

THiBAUT. The point be. Monsieur, that I come to beg 
you to tell we what us must do. 

SGANARELLE. 1 Can’t make head or tail of what you say. 

PERRIN. Monsieur, my mother be ill, and here be two 
ecus to give we some medicine, [giving money]. 

SGANARELLE. Ah, now you I can understand. Here’s a 
lad who speaks plainly, and expresses himself properly. 
You say your mother is ill with the dropsy, that she 
is terribly swollen, has fever with pains in the legs, and 
is sometimes seized with syncopes and convulsions; 
that is to say she is subject to fainting fits. 

PERRIN. Ay, Monsieur, that be right! 

SGANARELLE. I Understood you at once. But your father 
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is quite unintelligible. Now you want me to give you 
something? 

PERRIN. If you please, Monsieur. 

SGANARELLE. Something to make her well? 

PERRIN. That be what us wants, Monsieur. 

SGANARELLE. Then give her this piece of cheese. 

PERRIN. Cheese, Monsieur? 

SGANARELLE. Yes. It is a special kind of cheese, con- 
taining gold, coral, pearls, and a number of other 
precious ingredients. 

PERRIN. Us be main grateful to ee’. Monsieur. I’ll go 
and give her this at once. 

[He is going 

SGANARELLE. Off you go. And, if she dies, be sure you 
give her the grandest funeral you can afford. 

The scene changes to a room in Geronte^s house. 

[JACQUELINE discovered. Enter sganarelle; then 
enter lucas behind. 

SGANARELLE. Hcrc’s that lovely nurse. Ah, Nurse of my 
heart, I’m delighted to see you! The sight of you is as 
good as rhubarb, senna and cassia to purge my soul 
of melancholy. 

JACQUELINE. Oh, la, Maister Doctor, that be much too 
fine for me! I don’t understand a word of your latin. 

SGANARELLE. Be ill, swcet nurse, do be ill, for love of 
me. It would be such bliss to make you well. 

JACQUELINE. Thank you. Monsieur; but I would rey- 
ther not have to be made well. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, my beauteous one, how I pity you, 
forced to live with such a jealous tedious husband! 
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JACQUELINE. It Can’t be helped, maister. It be a pen- 
ance for my sins. Where the goat be tied, there she 
must browse. 

SGANARELLE. What! A lout like that; a fellow who is 
for ever spying on you, and is green with jealousy if 
you speak to anyone else! 

JACQUELINE. Oh, what you’ve seen be nothing. That 
be only a very mild specimen of his ill-humour. 

SGANARELLE. Is it possible? Can there be a man with 
soul SO base as to ill-treat a wife like you? Ah, sweet 
nurse, I know some people, not so very far from here, 
who would be happy only to kiss the tips of your tiny 
toes. Why must so rare a jewel fall into the hands of 
such an animal; a stupid, brutish, sheepish. . . . ? For- 
give me, nurse, for speaking so of your husband. 

JACQUELINE. La, Monsieur, he deserves all these names, 
I know. 

SGANARELLE. There’s not a doubt that he deserves them, 
nurse; and he deserves too that you should clap some- 
thing on his head to punish him for his suspicions. [He 
makes a sign of horns with his hands\ 

JACQUELINE. Truly, if I weren’t alius thinking of his 
good, I might be tempted to do something of that kind. 

SGANARELLE. It would Only servc him right, if you took 
a partner in your revenge. He richly deserves it; and, 
if I, my dear nurse, were lucky enough to be chosen 
for. . . . 

[SGANARELLE holds out his arms to embrace jacque- 
UNE, but LUCAS passes his head underneath, and places 
himself between them, sganarelle and Jacque- 
line look at LUCAS, and go out in opposite directions. 
Then g^ronte enters. 
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G^RONTE. Ah, Lucas! Have you seen our doctor? 

LUCAS. Ay, may the devil fly away with him! I’ve seen 
him, and my wife too. 

GERONTE. Where is he now then? 

LUCAS. I dunno. But I know where I wish he was. In 
Hell. 

GERONTE. See what my daughter is doing. 

[LUCAS goes out. Then re-enter sganarelle with 
LEANDRE. 

Ah, Monsieur, I was asking for you. 

sganarelle. I only went into the garden, Monsieur, 
to pluck a rose. How’s the patient? 

g£ronte. Railier worse since taking your medicine. 

SGANARELLE. Ah, that’s Splendid. It’s a sign that it’s 
working. 

GERONTE. That may bf But I’m afraid she may be 
choked in the process. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, don’t be afraid of that. My remedies 
are a match for anything. I expected to find her at 
the last gasp. 

GERONTE. Who is this you have brought with you? 

SGANARELLE [making signs with his hands to show he is an 
apothecary]. He is. . . . 

GERONTE. What? 

SGANARELLE. The man. . . . 

GERONTE. Eh? 

SGANARELLE. Who. . . . 

GERONTE. Ah, I understand. 

SGANARELLE. He will be most helpful to your daughter. 

[Enter Jacqueline with lucinde. 
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JACQUELINE. Here’s your daughter, maister. She wants 
to go for a walk. 

SOANARELLE. It will do her all the good in the world. 
Go with her, Monsieur Apothecary. Feel her pulse. I 
shall want to consult with you later on about her 
complaint. 

[He draws g^ronte into a comer, throwing his arm 
over his shoulder to prevent him turning his head in 
the direction of the lovers. 

It is an important and rather nice question among us 
doctors, Monsieur, whether women are easier to cure 
than men. Pray give me your attention on this point. 
Some say no; others say yes. But I say yes and no. In 
as much as the incongruity of the opaque humours, 
which intermingle in the natural temperament of 
women, is the cause why the animal always predom- 
inates over the spiritual, we can see that the instability 
of their opinions depends on the oblique motion of the 
orb of the moon; and as the sun, which darts its rays 
on the concavity of the earth, finds. . . . 

LUCINDE [to Li;ANDRE]. No. I will never love anyone 
but you. 

g6ronte. My daughter is speaking. Oh, marvellous 
remedy! Oh, wonderful doctor! I cannot sufficiently 
thank you. Monsieur, for this miraculous recovery. 
What can I do for you to show my gratitude? 

SGANARELLE [walking about the stage and fanning himself 
with his hat\. It has certainly given me a great deal of 
trouble. 

LUCINDE. Yes, father, I have recovered my speech; but 
it is only to tell you that I will never have any other 
husband but Leandre. It will be quite useless to try to 
make me marry Horace. 
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G^RONTE. But. ... 

LUCiNDE. Nothing will make me change my mind. 

G^RONTE. What? 

LUCINDE. It’s no use trying to persuade me. 

G^RONTE. If. . . . 

LUCINDE. Nothing you say will have any effect. 

g^:ronte. I. . . . 

LUCINDE. No. I am quite determined. 

g^ronte. But. . . . 

LUCINDE. Though you are my father, you shall never 
force me to marry against my will. 

G^RONTE. I . . . 

LUCINDE. It’s not a hit of good. 

G^RONTE. He. . . . 

LUCINDE. My heart will never submit to such injustice. 

GiRONTE. The. . , . 

LUCINDE. I would rather go into a convent than marry 
a man I do not love. 

GERONTE. But. . . . 

LUCINDE {with vivacity]. No. No. No. You are only 
wasting time. I will never give in. Never. Never. 
Never. 

GERONTE. \\ bat a torrent of words! There’s no standing 
against it. Oh, Monsieur, do make her dumb again! 

SGANARELLE. Quite impossible. The best I can do for 
you is to make you deaf, 

GERONTE. Thank you very much, {to lucinde]. Do you 
really imagine. . . . ? 

LUCINDE. No. No arguments will make the smallest 
impression on me. 
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CH^RONTE. You shall marry Horace this very night. 

LUCiNDE. I will marry Death sooner. 

SGANARELLE. One moment, if you please, Monsieur. 
Allow me to prescribe in this affair. She is suffering 
from a disease, and I know the very way to cure it. 

g£ronte. What, Monsieur? Can you cure this mental 
disease as well? 

SGANARELLE. Most Certainly I can. I have a remedy for 
everything. But I shall want our apothecary’s help in 
this. \to leandre]. A word with you, Monsieur. You 
see that the passion she has for this Leandre is abso- 
lutely contrary to her father’s wishes. There is not a 
minute to be lost. The humours are most persistent, 
and delay will only make matters worse. In the cir- 
cumstances I see only one possible remedy; and that is 
a purgative dose of Flight, properly compounded with 
two drams of Matrimonium Pills. She may make some 
little difficulty about swallowing this medicine; but 
you are an experienced young man, and will know the 
iDest way to persuade her. Take her for a short walk in 
the garden to prepare the humours, [lowering his voice] 

.while I keep her father engaged in the house, [aloud]. 
And above all, lose no time. The remedy, quick! 
[lowering his voice]. The remedy you know of. 

[Exeunt luginde, Jacqueline, and leandre 

G^RONTE. What drugs were those you mentioned just 
now. Monsieur? I don’t think I have ever heard of 
them. 

SGANARELLE. We Only use them in the most desperate 
cases. 

G]£ronte. Did you ever hear such impertinence? 

SGANARELLE. Girls are sometimes a little wilful. 
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G^RONTE. You would ncvcr believe how infatuated she 
is with this L^andre. 

SGANARELLE. The hot blood of youth, Monsieur. 

G^RONTE. The moment I discovered how strong this 
passion was, I took care to keep my daughter locked 
up. 

SGAN\RELLE. That was very wise of you. 

G^RONTE. And I put a stop to all communication 
between them. 

SGANARELLE. Quite right. 

G^RONTE. They would have been up to some trick, if 
rd allowed them to see each other. 

SGANARELLE. Vcrv likely. 

G^RONTE. She is just the kind of girl who would have 
run away with him. 

SGANARELLE. I cannot sufficiently praise your foresight. 

GERONTE. They tell me he is trying all ways to get 
speech with her. 

SGANARELLE. Aha, the young rascal! 

GERONTE. But he will only waste his time. 

SGANARELLE. Ha, ha! 

GERONTE. I shall take good care he doesn’t see her. 

SGANARELLE. He has no fool to deal with. You know a 
trick worth two of his. He’ll have to be a clever man 
to get the better of you. 

[Enter lucas. 

LUCAS. Maister! Maister! Here be a fine kettle of fish! 
Your darter has eloped with her Leandre. It be he as 
was the apothecary, and there be the doctor who 
performed the operation. 
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g£ronte. What! So you have been deceiving me, you 
rascal? Lay hold of him, and send for an officer at 
once, ril have the law on you, you treacherous villain! 

[He goes out 

LUCAS. You’ll be hanged now, Maister Doctor; that be 
sure. You just stay where you be. 

[Enter martine. 

martine [to lucas]. Lord, what a job IVe had to find 
this place! How did you like the doctor I sent you? 

LUCAS. There he be; and going to be hanged! 

martine. What! My husband hanged? Alas! What has 
he done to deserve that? 

LUCAS. He helped a man to run off with our maister’s 
darter. 

MARTINE. Oh, my dear husband, is it really true they 
are going to hang you? 

SGANARELLE. It looks like it. 

martine. Will you let yourself be killed to make a 
public holiday? 

SGANARELLE. Sow Can I prevent it? 
martine. If only you’d finished cutting the wood, it 
wouldn’t be so bad. 

SGANARELLE. Be off with you, woman. You are break- 
ing my heart. 

martine. No. I shall stay and encourage you to the 
very end. I’ll never leave you till I’ve seen you hanged. 
SGANARELLE. Oh! 

[g^ronte re-enters. 

g6ronte [to SGANARELLE]. The officer will be here 
immediately, and will put you where he will be re- 
sponsible for your forthcoming. 
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SGANARELLE [falling OH his knees], Mercy! Mercy! 
Couldn’t you give me a good beating instead? 

G^RONTE. No. The law shall take its course. But what’s 
this? 

[Enter l^andre and lucinde. 

L^ANDRE. Monsieur, Leandre has returned to throw off 
his disguise, and to give Lucinde back into your keep- 
ing. We had intended to be married and fly the 
country; but we have now decided to take a more 
honest way. I will not steal your daughter, and will 
marry her only with your consent. But I should like 
you to know that I have just received letters, which 
tell me that my uncle is dead, and has left me heir to 
all his estates 

g^ronte. Monsieur, your honesty overwhelms me; and 
I give you my daughter with the greatest of pleasure! 

SGANARELLE [aside]. The faculty has had a lucky escape. 

MARTiNE. Then, as you are not going to be hanged after 
all, you can thank me for your doctor’s degree. For 
it was I who got you that honour. 

SGANARELLE. Oh, did you? Then you got me a sound 
beating into the bargain. 

LEANDRE. Come now, be friends. All has ended too 
happily for you to bear malice. 

SGANARELLE. Very well then, [to martine]. I forgive 
you the beating for the sake of my newly acquired 
dignity. But, from now on, I shall expect you to show 
the greatest respect towards a man of my importance. 
And remember that an offended doctor can be a very 
dangerous man. 


THIS VERSION WAS FIRST MADE IN 1916, AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
IN 1945. 
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THE MISER 

^VAvare] 


L’Avare, comedy in five acts, was first produced at 
the Theatre du Palais-Royal, Paris, on g September 
1668, with Moliere in the part of Harpagon. 



CHARACTERS 


HARPAOON* Jather of CUanU and jSlise, and in looe 
ivith Afariane 

CL^ANXE, son of Marpagon^ and in love with Afariane 
]&LISE» daughter of Marpagon^ and in love with Valire 
VAL^RE, son of Anselme^ and in love with £lise 
MARIANE, in love with ClSante^ and loved by Marpagon 
ANSELME, of Valire and Afariane 

FROSINE, a go-between 
MASTER SIMON, ou agent 

MASTER JACQ^UES, cook and coachman to Marpagon 
LA FLfecHE \^Arrow'\. Valet to CUante 
1>AME CLAUDE, servant to Marpagon 
BRINDAVOINE [Oat-stalk^. Lackey to Marpagon 
LA MERLUCHE [Stockfish^. Lockey to Marpagon 
A COMMISSIONER OF POLICE 
HIS CLERK 


'The scene is Laid in Harpagon'* s house 
in Paris 



ACT ONE 


[val^:re and 6lise discovered . 

VAL^RE. Can you be sad, my dear filise, after giving me 
such sweet proofs of your affection? I am so happy, and 
yet I hear you sigh. Surely you do not regret having at 
last consented to our engagement. 

£lise. No, Valcre, I can regret nothing I have done for 
you. I feel drawn on by a sweet, irresistible force that 
leaves me not even the wish to struggle. But, to tell 
you the truth, the future frightens me. I fear I may 
love you too much. 

VALERE. But. my sweet filise, what can you have to fear 
in loving me? 

£lise. Alas, a hundred things; my father’s anger, the 
reproaches of my family, the disapproval of my friends. 
But, more than all, Valcre, your own inconstancy, the 
cruel indifference with which your sex too often repays 
the too ardent offer of an innocent heart. 

VALERE. Oh, do not do me the wrong to judge me by 
other men. Believe me capable of anything, filise, 
rather than of failing in my affection for you. I love 
you too much for that. My love will last as long as 
my life. 

iLiSE. Ah, Valcre, all men say that. In their words 
men are all alike. It is only in their actions that their 
different natures can be seen. 

VALiiRE. Then, since our actions alone can prove our 
hearts, judge of my heart by mine; and do not con« 
demn me in advance by the unjust fears of a misplaced 
apprehension. Do not torment me, I beg you, by a 
baseless suspicion. Give me time, and I will convince 
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you, by a thousand proofs, of the sincerity of my 
feelings. 

£lise. Alas, we are only too easily persuaded by those 
we love! Yes, Valere, I believe your heart is incapable 
of betraying me. I believe you love me truly, and will 
be faithful. I cannot doubt it. My only fear is for what 
the world will say. 

VAL^RE. But what is there to fear in that? 

£lise. Nothing, if everyone could see you as I do. You 
yourself are my best excuse. Your worth and a natural 
feeling of gratitude exonerate my heart from all blame. 
I can never forget the moment of deadly peril which 
brought us first together, your magnificent courage in 
risking your own life to save mine, the tender care you 
showed towards me when you had dragged me from 
the water, nor the unceasing homage of your ardent 
affection, which, forgetting family and country, and 
undeterred by any difficulties, keeps you still in Paris 
to the ruin of your career. When I think too that to be 
near me you have forgone your rank, and have even 
become a steward in my father’s house, indifference is 
impossible. But, though in my eyes this is more than 
enough to justify our engagement, perhaps others will 
not see it as I do. 

VALiRE. It is only for my love that I ask any return; 
and, as for your scruples, your father’s behaviour alone 
would be enough to excuse you before the world. His 
extraordinary avarice and the stingy way he treats his 
children would justify an even greater rashness. For- 
give me, darling Elise, for speaking so before you, but 
you know that on this point it is impossible to speak well 
of him. Once I have found my parents, it will be easy 
enough to obtain his consent. I am expecting news of 
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them every day, and, if I hear nothing soon, I shall go 
in search of them myself. 

£lise. Oh, Val^re, don’t go away. Try rather to get 
into my father’s good graces. 

VAL^RE. I have been doing my best already. You know 
how artfully I contrived to get a footing here, my 
pretence of sympathy and similarity of outlook, the 
part I play every day in order to win his good opinion; 
and I am getting on famously. I find that the shortest 
road to a man’s goodwill is to humour his prejudices, 
pretend to share his opinions, pander to his faults and 
praise everything he does. One need never be afraid of 
going too far or showing one’s hand too clearly. Flat- 
tery makes fools of the wisest people. There is nothing 
too extravagant or ridiculous for them to swallow, if 
it is only well seasoned with praise. It is true that 
sincerity suffers somewhat in the process; but, if we 
need folks’ assistance, \nc must give in to their foibles; 
and, as that is the only way to win them, the fault is 
not with those who flatter, but with those who make it 
necessary. 

iusE. But why do you not try to win over my brother 
to our side, in case the servant should betray us? 

VALfeRE. To humour them both would be too difficult. 
Their natures are so opposite it would be impossible 
to gain the confidence of both. But vow might sound 
your brother. You are great friends, and it should not 
be too hard for you to win his sympathy. Here he 
comes. Take this opportunity of speaking with him, 
but do not confide in him more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

^:lise. I doubt if I shall have the courage to speak of 
it at all. 
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[vALiiRE goes out. Then from the other side enter 
cl£ante. 

CL^ANTE. I am glad to find you alone, sister. I have 
been wanting to see you to tell you a secret. 

iusE [playfully]. I am all attention. What is it you 
want to tell me? 

gl6ante. a thousand things, my dear sister, but they 
may all be expressed in four words. I am in love. 

£lise. In love? 

CL^ANTE. Yes, I am in love. But, before we go further, 
let me say this. I know I am dependent on my father, 
whose wishes I am bound to respect. I know that we 
ought not to engage ourselves without the consent of 
those to whom we owe our existence. I know that 
Heaven has appointed them the guardians of our 
hearts, and that we may not dispose of them without 
their advice. I know that, being unprejudiced by 
passion, they are less likely to be deceived, and can 
judge what is good for us better than ourselves. I know 
that their wisdom and experience are more to be 
trusted than the blindness of our passion, and that the 
impetuosity of youth often hurries us into the most 
disastrous mistakes. I tell you all this, my dear sister, 
only to save you the trouble of telling it to me; for, to 
cut all short, my love will brook no interference, and 
I beg you to spare me your remonstrances. 

6lise. Are you engaged then to her you love? 

CL^ANTE. No, but my mind is made up, and once more 
I beg you not to try to dissuade me. 

£lise. Am I then so unnatural a monster? 

CL^ANTE. No, my dear Elise, but you are not in love. 
You know nothing of that sweet violence with which 
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a tender love assails our hearts. You are too modest to 
understand. 

£lise. Alas, brother, do not speak to me of modesty! 
There is no one whom it does not desert at some time 
in their life, and, if you knew the truth, perhaps you 
would think me even more imprudent than yourself. 

CL^ANTE. Would to God that your heart, like mine. . . .1 

±LiSE. Well, let me hear your story first. Tell me who 
it is you love. 

cl£ante. It is a young girl who has lived in this neigh- 
bourhood only a short while, and who seems born for 
no other purpose than to make men fall in love. 
Nature, my dear sister, never formed a sweeter crea- 
ture, and when I first set eyes on her I was thrown into 
an ecstasy. Her name is Mariane, and she lives under 
the care of a dear old dame her mother, who is nearly 
always ill and whom this charming girl loves with an 
almost unbelievable affection. The tenderness with 
which she waits on her, cherishes her and comforts her 
is the most affecting sight in the world, and there is an 
infinite charm in everything she does. In her slightest 
movement there is a grace, a sweetness, a simplicity 
which is quite adorable. Oh, my dear sister, I wish 
you could have seen her. 

£lise. I see her already in your description; but for me 
it is enough that you love her. 

cl^ante. I have found out that they are far from well 
off, and it is only with the greatest economy they can 
make ends meet. Oh, my dear £lise, imagine the joy 
of helping someone one loves, of discreetly contribut- 
ing towards the modest necessities of a deserving 
family; and then imagine the misery of being pre- 
vented by a father’s stinginess from enjoying this 
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satisfaction, and from giving this fascinating creature 
any proof of my affection. 

i^LiSE. I can imagine it well enough. 

cl£ante. It is really past bearing. Could anything be 
more outrageous than the niggardly way he treats us, 
the absolute penury in which we have to live? What is 
the good of having money if we cannot use it until we 
are too old to enjoy it; if in the meantime I am com- 
pelled to borrow right and left for very subsistence, 
and if, were it not for the money-lenders, we should 
even be without decent clothes to our backs? I have 
been meaning for some time to ask you to come with 
me to put the matter to our father; and, if it has no 
effect, I am determined to run away from home with 
this charming creature, and risk whatever future Fate 
may send us. I am already doing my best to borrow 
some money, and if you, my dear sister, are in the 
same condition, and our father will not hear reason, 
we will both leave him and no longer be the slaves of 
his unbearable avarice. 

iLisE. Every day he gives us more reason to regret our 
mother’s death, and. . . . 

cl6ante. I hear his voice. Come, tell me about your 
trouble; then we will come back together and try to 
persuade him to be more generous. 

[They withdraw in conversation. Enter harpagon 
and LA FLicHE. 

HARPAGON. Be off! I won’t hear a word. Get out of the 
house immediately, you gallows-bird, you arch-thief! 

LA FL&GHE [aside^. I have never known such a wicked 
old man. I think he’s possessed of the devil. 

HARPAGON. What are you mumbling there? 

LA FLicHE. Why are you turning me away? 
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HARPAGON. Why, you rascal? You dare ask why? Get 
out quick before I hit you. 

LA FLicHE. What have I done? 

HARPAGON. Enough to make me wish to see your back. 

LA FLiiCHE. Your son, my master, said I was to wait 
for him here. 

HARPAGON. Then go and wait for him outside; but you 
shall no longer be harboured in my house, watching 
all that goes on, and trying to turn it to your own 
advantage. I won’t have a spy prying into all my 
affairs; a fellow whose damned eyes follow all my 
movements, make notes of all my belongings, and are 
always on the look-out for something to steal. 

LA FLECHK. How thr dcvil do you suppose anyone 
could rob you? How can you be robbed when you 
keep everything under lock and key and mount guard 
over it night and day? 

HARPAGON. I shall lock up what I like and mount 
guard as much as I please. Such habits are as good as 
police spies to watch what is going on. [^Aside^, I’m 
terrified he may suspect something about that money. 
[^Aloud^^, You’re the very sort of man to go and spread 
a report that I have money hidden here. 

LA FLECHE. You havc moncy hidden? 

HARPAGON. No, you scoundrel, I never said so. Oh, the 
rogue! I said that was the kind of rumour you would 
spread out of spite. 

LA FL^:cHE. What does it matter to us whether you 
havc it or not? It never comes our way. 

HARPAGON. I’ll box your cars if you answer me back. 
Get out. 

LA FLfecHE. Very well. I’m going. 
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HARPAGON. Wait. Let me make sure you’ve stolen 
nothing. 

LA FLEiCHE. What should I steal? 

HARPAGON. Let me see. Show me your hands. 

LA FLECHE [holding out his hands']. There you are. 

HARPAGON. Now the others. 

LA FLECHE. The Others? 

HARPAGON. Yes, the Others. 

LA FLECHE [quickly putting his hands behind his tacky then 
holding them out again]. There! Are you satisfied now? 

HARPAGON [pointing to LA fleche’s breeches]. Haven’t 
you got something in there? 

LA FLECHE. You Can look if you like. 

HARPAGON [feeling down outside his breeches]. These wide 
breeches are great receivers of stolen goods. People 
should be hanged for wearing them. 

LA FLECHE [oside]. It would serve such a man right for 
his fears to come true. Oh, how I would love to rob 
him! 

HARPAGON. Eh? 

LA FLECHE. What? 

HARPAGON. What was that you said about robbing? 

LA FLECHE. I said you had better make a thorough 
search to see if I have robbed you. 

HARPAGON. That’s what I intend to do. [He feels in 
LA fleche’s pockets]. 

ljl FLECHE [oside]. Would the devil would fly away with 
all skinflints and their stinginess! 

HARPAGON. What? What’s that you say? 

LA FLicHE. What was I saying? 
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HARPAGON. Yes. What were you saying about skin- 
flints and stinginess? 

LA FLi:cHE. I was asking the devil to fly away with 
them. 

HARPAGON. To whom were you referring? 

LA FL^:cHE. To skinflints. 

HARPAGON. And who are these skinflints? 

LA FLECHE. Close-fistcd chceseparers. 

HARPAGON. But whom do you mean by that? 

LA FLECHE. Why do you want to know? 

HARPAGON. Because I do. 

LA FLi:cHE. Do you think I meant you? 

HARPAGON. Never mind what I think. You shall tell 
me whom you were glancing at when you said that. 

LA FLECHE. I was glancing at . . . [he holds up his hand] 
my cuff. 

HARPAGON. ril cuff you ovcr the head. 

LA FLECHE. What, would you stop me cursing the old 
skinflints? 

HARPAGON. No; but I’ll stop your impertinent chatter. 
Hold your tongue. 

LA FLECHE. I named no names. 

HARPAGON. I’ll give you a thrashing if you say anything 
more. 

LA FLECHE. If the Cap fits, wear it. 

HARPAGON. Will you be silent? 

LA FLECHE. Ycs, undcr compulsion. 

HARPAGON. Hm! 

LA FLECHE [showing HARPAGON a pocket in his tunic]. See, 
there’s another pocket here. You’d better have a look. 
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HARPAGON. Come on, man. Don’t make me search 
you. Give it up. 

LA FLicHE. Give up what? 

HARPAGON. What you have stolen. 

LA FLi;GHE. I haven’t stolen anything. 

HARPAGON. You haven’t? 

LA FLicHE. Certainly not. 

HARPAGON. Then go to the devil. 

LA FLi:cHE [aside], A courteous way of giving notice, 
I must say. 

HARPAGON. I put it on your conscience though. 

[Exit LA FLECHE 

A very dangerous character. I hate the sight of the 
limping cur.^ It’s a terrible anxiety to have a large sum 
of money on the premises. It’s much better to have it 
all well invested, and only keep just enough for current 
expenses. Even with the whole house at one’s disposal 
it’s not at all easy to find a safe hiding place. I won’t 
trust a strong box. That only attracts thieves. It’s the 
first thing they go for. 

[elise a«</x:LEANTE return in conversation at the back, 
HARPAGON does not see them. 

But I think it was a bit too risky to bury those ten 
thousand ecus I received yesterday in the garden. Ten 
thousand ecus in gold on the premises is enough to 
tempt . . . [aside^ catching sight of his childreri]. Oh, 
Heavens! My nervousness has betrayed me. I believe 
I have spoken my thoughts aloud. [To them]. What 
do you want? 

clIante. Nothing, father. 

* The actor B/jarif who played the part of La Flkhey became lame shortly 

before the first performance of the play, 
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HARPAGON. Have you been there long? 

£lise. We have only just come in. 

HARPAGON. Did you hear. . . ? 

CL^ANTE. What, father? 

HARPAGON. You know. 

£lise. What, papa? 

HARPi GON. What I said just now. 

CL^ANTE. No. 

HARPAGON. I believe you did. 

£lise. No, really. 

HARPAGON. You must have caught some of it. I was just 
remarking on the difficulty of getting money nowadays. 
I was saying one would be very lucky if one had ten 
thousand ecus in the house. 

CL^ANTE. We hesitated to come in for fear of disturbing 
you. 

HARPAGON. I tell you that, so that you won’t take it 
the wrong way round and think I said that I have ten 
thousand ecus. 

cl^:ante. It’s nothing to do with us. 

HARPAGON. Would to God I had ten thousand ecus! 

cl£ante. I can’t imagine. . . . 

HARPAGON. It would be a red letter day for me, I can 
tell you. 

£lise. That is a thing that. . . . 

HARPAGON. Nothing would be more welcome. 

CL^ANTE. I think. . . . 

HARPAGON. It would put my affairs on a very different 
footing. 
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6lise. You are. . . . 

HARPAGON. I shouldn’t be complaining then that times 
are bad. 

cl6ante. Surely, father, you have no reason to com- 
plain. Everyone knows you are well enough off. 

HARPAGON. What? I am well enough off? Anyone who 
says so is a liar. Nothing is more false. They are lying 
rascals who spread such reports. 

£lise. Don’t be so angry. 

HARPAGON. It’s a pretty thing that my own children 
should turn against me. 

gl^ante. Is it turning against you to say you are well 
off? 

HARPAGON. Yes. If you talk like that, and continue 
your extravagance, they’ll be breaking into my house 
one of these days and cutting my throat in the belief 
that I’m rolling in money. 

cl^ante. In what way am I extravagant? 

HARPAGON. In what way? Can anything be more 
scandalous than the expensive way you dress? I was 
scolding your Sister only yesterday, but you are worse 
still. It’s enough to bring down a judgement. What 
you put on your back would bring in a good income. 
I have told you over and over again, boy, I am very 
displeased at the way you behave. You give yourself 
airs far beyond your station, and to be able to afford 
clothes like that you must be robbing me. 

cl£ante. How do I rob you? 

HARPAGON. I don’t know; but where else do you get 
the money to keep up such a style? 

cij6ante. Why, at the gaming table; and, as I am gen- 
erally fairly lucky, I spend all my winnings on clothes, 
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HARPAGON. Such conduct is most reprehensible. If you 
are lucky at the tables you should take advantage of it, 
and put out your winnings at an honest rate of interest 
against a rainy day. I should like to know the use of all 
these ribbons, for instance, which flutter about you 
from top to toe. Wouldn’t a few points do well enough 
to keep up your breeches? Why spend money on wigs 
when you can wear your own hair for nothing? I 
shoulu say, at a guess, you spend twenty pistoles at 
least on wigs and ribbons; and twenty pistoles would 
bring in eighteen livres, six sous, eight deniers a year, 
to put it no higher than at eight per cent. 

CL^ANTE. Yes, I daresay it would. 

HARPAGON. Well, let that pass for the present. There is 
something else 1 want to say. [^Aside^ seeing them make 
signs to each other]. Eh? I believe they are in league to 
steal my purse. [Aloud], What do those signs mean? 

ELISE. My brother and T were discussing which should 
speak first. We both have something to say to you. 

HARPAGON. And I have something to say to you too. 

CL^ANTE. It is about marriage, father, that we wish to 
speak to you. 

HARPAGON. It is about marriage too that I wish to 
speak to you. 

6lise. Oh, papa! 

HARPAGON. Why that cry, girl? Is it the word or the 
thing that frightens you? 

CL^ANTE. That depends on your intentions. We are 
afraid that our feelings may not agree with your choice. 

HARPAGON. Oh, that’s all right. There’s nothing to be 
alarmed about. I know the very thing for you both. 
You will neither of you have any cause for complaint 
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in what I mean to do. [To gl^ante]. Have you ever 
seen a young lady called Mariane who lives near here? 

cl£ante. YeSj father, I have. 

HARPAGON [to £lise]. And you? 

£lise. I have heard of her. 

HARPAGON. What do you think of the girl, my son? 

cl6ante. Very charming indeed. 

HARPAGON. Her face? 

cleante. Open and full of intelligence. 

HARPAGON. Her appearance, her manners? 

CLEANTE. Quite fascinating. 

HARPAGON. Don’t you think a girl like that is worth 
thinking about? 

CLEANTE. Most certainly I do. 

HARPAGON. Wouldn’t she make a desirable wife? 

CLEANTE. Very desirable indeed. 

HARPAGON. Don’t you think she is the kind of girl who 
would run her house well? 

CLEANTE. Not a doubt of it. 

HARPAGON. And would make a man happy? 

CLEANTE. I am quite sure of that. 

HARPAGON. There is one little difficulty. Her dowry is 
not so large as one could wish. 

CLEANTE. My dear father, the dowry is of no conse- 
quence when one is marrying the right person. 

HARPAGON. I can’t altogether agree with you. But still, 
if the dowry is rather small, one can try and make up 
for it in other ways. 

CLEANTE. Yes, yes, of course. 
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HARPAGON. Well, I am glad that you agree with me, for 
her modesty and sweetness have quite won my heart, 
and I have decided to marry her, so long as she does 
not come entirely empty handed. 

CL^ANTE. What? 

HARPAGON. What? 

CLEANTE. You say you have decided. . . . 

HARPAGON. To marry Mariane. 

CLEANTE. Who? You, you? 

HARPAGON. Yes, I, I, I. Surcly that’s plain enough. 

CLEANTE. I feel a little dizzy. I’ll go and lie down. 

HARPAGON. Yes, that’s right. Go and drink a large 
glass of cold natrr in the kitchen. 

[cl£ante goes out 

These elegant young sparks! They’ve no more stamina 
than a chicken. There, my daughter, that’s what I 
have decided for myself. For your brother I have 
chosen a certain widow, on whose behalf they came to 
negotiate with me this morning; and I intend to give 
you to Seigneur Anselme. 

6lise. Seigneur Anselme? 

HARPAGON. Yes; a man mature, wise and prudent, not 
much over fifty, and, as I understand, extremely well- 
to-do. 

^.LisE [curtseying]. If you please, papa, I would rather 
not marry. 

HARPAGON [imitating her]. If you please, my sweet, my 
duck, I would rather that you did marry. 

6lise [curtseying]. Father, I beg you will excuse me. 

HARPAGON [imitating her]. Daughter, I beg you will 
excuse me. 
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iusE. I am Seigneur Anselme’s very humble servant; 
but [curtseying if it’s all the same to you, I will never 
marry him. 

HARPAGON. I am your daughtership’s very humble 
servant; but [imitating her'] if it’s all the same to you, 
you shall marry him this very evening. 

£lise. This very evening? 

HARPAGON. This very evening. 

£lise [curtseying]. Father, I tell you I will not. 

HARPAGON [imitating her]. Daughter, I tell you you shall. 

£lise. No. 

HARPAGON. Yes. 

£lise. I say no. 

HARPAGON. I say yes. 

£use. You will never make me do it. 

HARPAGON. I most Certainly will make you do it. 

£lise. I will kill myself sooner than marry a husband 
like that. 

HARPAGON. You will not kill yourself, and you will 
marry him. But, Heavens above, what impertinence! 
There’s a nice way for a daughter to speak to her 
father! 

£lise. There’s a nice husband for a father to give his 
daughter! 

HARPAGON. There’s not a word to be said against him. 
I am sure everyone would approve my choice. 

6lise. And I’m sure it would not be approved by a 
single reasonable person. 

HARPAGON [seeing valere in the distance ] . There’s V al<!:re. 
Will you agree to be guided by his opinion? 
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iusE. Yes, ril agree to that. 

HARP AGON. You will be ruled by what he says? 

]^LiS£. Yes, I will be ruled by what he says. 

HARPAGON. Very good then. 

[vALERE comes in. 

Come here a moment, Valere. We want you to decide 
which of us is right, my daughter or 1. 

VALERE. Oh, you. Monsieur, undoubtedly. 

HARPAGON. Do you know the question at issue? 

VALERE. No, but you are rightness itself. You couldn’t 
be wrong. 

HARPAGON. I wish to marry her this evening to a man 
as rich as he is good, and the hussy tells me to my face 
that she won’t have him. What do you say to that? 

VALi:RE, What do I say? 

HARPAGON. Yes. 

VALERE. Well. , . . 

HARPAGON. Well? 

VALERE. I say that, as regards first principles, you are 
right. You could hardly help being right. But she too 
is not altogether in the wrong, and. . . . 

HARPAGON. What? Seigneur Anselme is a most brilliant 
match. He is a gentleman of good birth, good-tem- 
pered, serious, intelligent, well-to-do, and not a child 
alive of his first marriage. Could she find a better? 

VALERE. Yes, all that is true enough. But she could say, 
on her side, that it is all rather sudden, and that she 
needs a little time to see if her feelings. . . . 

HARPAGON. Yes, yes, but wt must snatch at this oppor- 
tunity while we have the chance. There is an advan- 
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tage in this that I could not find anywhere else. He 
has agreed to take her without a dowry. 

VAL^RE. Without a dowry? 

HARPAGON. Yes. 

VAL^RE. Oh, then I have nothing more to say. That 
settles the question. There is no resisting an argument 
like that. 

HARPAGON. It will be a considerable saving for me. 

VALERE. Of course. That’s obvious. Still, your daughter 
might protest that marriage is a very serious business, 
that her whole future happiness depends on it, and 
that one should not enter rashly into an engagement 
which ends only with death. 

HARPAGON. But without a dowry! 

VALERE. Yes, that is of course final. Still, some people 
would think that in such a matter a girl’s own inclina- 
tion deserves some consideration, and that the great 
difference in their age, character and outlook makes 
such a marriage very liable to disaster. 

HARPAGON. But without a dowry! 

VALERE. Yes, that is quite unanswerable. Who could 
See it in any other light? Still, there are fathers who 
would consider a daughter’s happiness rather than the 
money they would have to pay; who would hesitate 
to sacrifice her to their own interests, but would rather 
seek that conformity of temperament without which 
marriage is devoid of honour, peace, content, or . . . 

HARPAGON. But without a dowry! 

VALERE. True. There is no answer to that. Without a 
dowry. Such an argument is quite irresistible. 

HARPAGON [aside y looking out into the garden'], I thought 
I heard a dog bark. I believe there’s someone after my 
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money. [To VALi:RE]. Don’t go. I will be back im- 
mediately. 

[He goes out into the garden 

£lise. Are you mad, Valere, to agree with him like 
that? 

VALERE. I did it so as not to provoke him. We shall gain 
our end the better. To oppose him outright would be 
fatal. There are some minds which can only be led, 
not driven; some temperaments so stubborn and irra- 
tional that they shy away from the straight road of 
reason, and the only way to manage them is to guide 
them subtly in the desired direction. Pretend to agree 
to all he wishes; you will find that the wisest way, 
and. . . . 

6lise. But this marriage, Valere? 

VALERE. We will find some pretext to break it off. 

elise. But how can we, if it is to take place to-night? 

VALERE. You must say you are ill and persuade him 
to postpone it. 

ELISE. But they will see through that at once if they 
send for a doctor. 

VALERE. Nonsense! What do doctors know? You can 
have any ailment you like, they will always give you 
reasons enough to account for it. 

[harpagon returns, 

HARPAGON. It was nothing after all, thank God! 

VALERE [not seeing him]. If all else fails we can take 
refuge in flight; and, if your love, my sweet £lise, 
is strong enough. . . . [Seeifig harpagon]. It is a 
daughter’s duty to obey her father. She should never 
stop to consider what a husband is like; and, once the 
magic phrase without a dowry has been spoken, all 
question of choice is at an end. 
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HARPAGON. Most excellently put! 

VAiiRE. I beg pardon, Monsieur, if I have been too 
officious; if I have taken a liberty in putting it to her 
so strongly. 

HARPAGON. No, no, I am delighted. I give you absolute 
control over her. [7b elise, who is going out]. It’s no 
good running away. The authority which Heaven gave 
me I resign to him. You are to obey him in everything. 

VAL^RE [7b ^lise]. Disobey me now if you dare! 

[Exit ^LISE 

I’ll go after her, Monsieur, and continue my instruc- 
tion. 

HARPAGON. Do SO. You will oblige me infinitely. 

VALERE. She needs driving with a tight rein. 

HARPAGON. She does indeed. You must. . . . 

VALERE. Don’t worry. I’m sure I can bring her to 
reason. 

HARPAGON. Good, good. I have a little errand to do in 
town, but I will be back immediately. 

VALERE [following ^LiSE and speaking to her as he goes]. Yes, 
money is the most important thing in the world. You 
ought to thank God for giving you such a father. He 
understands life. When a man offers to take a girl 
without a dowry it is quite unnecessary to enquire 
further. Youth, looks, birth, honour, sense and in- 
tegrity are all included in that single phrase. 

HARPAGON. Good boy, good boy! He speaks like an 
oracle. Happy the man who has such a steward! 
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[Enter CLf ante and la FLicHE. 

CL^ANTE. Where have you been hiding yourself, you 
rascal? Didn’t I tell you . . . ? 

LA FLECHE. Yes, Monsieur, and here I came to wait 
your coders patiently; but that most ill-tempered of 
men, your father, drove me away. He wouldn’t hear 
a word and threatened me with a beating. 

gl£ante. Well, how have you succeeded? Things are 
more desperate than ever now. Since I saw you last I 
have discovered that my father is my rival. 

LA FLECHE. Youf father in love? 

CL^ANTE. Yes. I was so flabbergasted, it was all I could 
do to prevent his noticing it. 

LA FLECHE. Him to mcddlc with love? What the devil 
can he be thinking of? Surely he can’t be serious. Was 
love meant for men of his figure? 

CLEANTE. This crazc of his must be a punishment for 
my sins. 

LA FLECHE. But why didn’t you tell him you were in 
love with the girl yourself? 

cl£ante. So as not to awake his jealousy, and make it 
easier for me to prevent his marriage. What answer 
did you get? 

LA FLECHE. Faith, Monsieur, borrowers are very un- 
lucky people! A man has a rough road to travel when 
forced, like you, to deal with usurers. 

CLEANTE. It has fallen through then? 

LA FLi:GHE. No, not at all. Master Simon, the agent 
they recommended to you, and who, by the way, is a 
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most busy and enterprising man, says he has done 
wonders for you. Your face alone, he told me, gave 
him confidence. 

CL^ANTE. Then I shall have the fifteen thousand francs 
I asked for? 

LA FL^iCHE. Yes; but there are one or two small condi- 
tions you must agree to, if you wish the thing to go 
through. 

CL^ANTE. Did he take you to see the fellow who is 
lending the money? 

LA FLECHE. Oh, Lord, things aren’t done like that! He’s 
even more anxious to keep his name dark than you 
are. You’d never believe the mystery there is in these 
sort of things. His name must not be mentioned at all. 
But they want you to meet him to-day in a hired 
house, so that he can hear from your own lips the 
particulars of your means and family. I’ve no doubt 
your father’s name alone will be sufficient to do the 
trick. 

CLfiANTE. And, above all, the property left me by my 
mother, which can’t be taken from me. 

LA FLECHE. Here are a few articles he dictated to the 
go-between, to be shown to you before going further. 
[Reads^. “If the lender be satisfied with his security, 
and the borrower be of full age, of a family with ample 
means, settled income, and unembarrassed by debt, a 
bond must be signed for the exact sum in presence of 
a notary of unimpeachable honesty, who, with this 
view, shall be chosen by the lender himself, to whom 
it imports especially that the deed be properly drawn 
up. 

CL^ANTE. Well, there’s no objection to that. 
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LA FLicHE [reads] . “The lender, not to overburden his 
conscience, is willing to lend his money at only five 
and a half per cent.” 

CL^ANTE. Five and a half per cent? Gad, that’s reason- 
able enough! There’s no cause for complaint so far. 

LA FLECHE. No. [Reads], “But, since the said lender 
has not the necessary sum by him, and since, in order 
to accommodate the borrower, he is himself compelled 
to borrow it from another at twenty per cent, it is 
agreed that the said original borrower shall pay this 
interest too without prejudice to the former; seeing 
that it is solely to oblige him that the said lender con- 
tracts this loan.” 

CLEANTE. The CK vil! Here’s an infidel Jew with a ven- 
geance! Why, it’s more than twenty-five per cent. 

LA FLECHE. That’s right; just as I warned you. You’d 
better think it over. 

CLEANTE. What do you mean, think it over? I need the 
money and I shall have to agree to anything. 

LA FLECHE. That’s what I told him. 

CLEANTE. Is thcrc anything more? 

LA FLECHE. Only one little article. [Reads], “Of the 
fifteen thousand francs required the lender can find 
only twelve thousand livrcs in cash; and, for the re- 
maining thousand ecus, the borrower must take the 
clothes, linen and jewellery set forth in the following 
memorandum, and which the said lender has honestly 
valued at the lowest possible estimate.” 

CLEANTE. What does all that mean? 

LA FLECHE. Hear the memorandum. [Reads], “Im- 
primis: A four-post bedstead, hung with olive-coloured 
curtains, elegantly edged with hungarian lace, with 
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six chairs and counterpane to match; all in excellent 
condition and lined with taffeta shot red and blue. 
Item: A handsome bed tent of plain rose-coloured 
serge, with fringe and tassels of silk.” 

GL^ANTE. What does he expect me to do with that? 

LA FLECHE. Listen. [^Reads^. “Item: A piece of tapestry 
representing the loves of Gombaud and Macce. Item: 
A large walnut wood table with twelve turned legs, 
which draws out at both ends; and the six stools 
belonging to it.” 

CL^ANTE. What on earth. . . . ? 

LA FLfecHE. One moment! [Reads]. “Item: Three heavy 
muskets, inlaid with mother of pearl, with rests to 
them. Item: A brick furnace with two retorts and 
three receptacles, very useful to people interested in 
distilling.” 

cl£ante. Damnation take the fellow! 

LA FLECHE. Don’t get heated, don’t get heated. [Reads]. 
“Item: A Bologna lute, complete with all its strings, 
or nearly all. Item: A bagatelle board, draught board, 
and the goose game, as played by the Greeks; all ex- 
cellent for passing the time when one has nothing to 
do. Item: A lizard’s skin three and a half feet long 
stuffed with hay, a curiosity suitable for hanging from 
the ceiling of a room. All the above-mentioned articles 
honestly worth more than four thousand five hundred 
livres, and reduced to the value of a thousand ecus at 
the discretion of the lender.’ 

CL^ANTE. Plague take the wily old brute with his dis- 
cretion! Did you ever hear of such usury? Isn’t he 
content with his exorbitant interest, but he must make 
me take every old worthless piece of junk about the 
place for three thousand livres? I shouldn’t get two 
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hundred ecus for the lot. But the worst of it is, 1 shall 
have to accept. The scoundrel has got a dagger at my 
throat. He can make me agree to anything. 

LA FLicHE. Begging your pardon, master, it looks to 
me as if you were starting on the broad road Panurge 
trod to ruin; borrowing money, buying dear, selling 
cheap and eating your corn in the blade. 

CL^ANTE. Well, what else can I do? These are the sort 
of scrapes young men get into through the cursed 
stinginess of their fathers; and then people are sur- 
prised that we long for them to die. 

LA FLECHE. True enough, your father’s meanness would 
provoke the most easy going nature in the world. I 
never had m'lcti for hanging jobs, thank Heaven, 

and, whenever my friends get mixed up in anything 
of that kind, I back out as quickly as I can, and steer 
clear of any roguery which has a whiff of the gallows 
about it. But I must say I feel a strong itch to rob your 
father. I’d look on it as a good deed. 

CL^ANTE. Give me the memorandum. I would like to 
read it through again. 

[They retire to the back. Enter harpagon and 

MASTER SIMON. 

SIMON. The young man is badly in need of money. 
Monsieur. The business is extremely urgent. He will 
agree to everything you suggest. 

HARPAGON. But are you sure there is no risk. Master 
Simon? Do you know the young fellow’s name, means 
and family? 

SIMON. Well, no. I am not in a position to give you full 
information. It was purely by chance I came in touch 
with him. But he will tell you all that himself; and his 
man told me that you will be perfectly satisfied when 
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you see him. All I know is this: his family is very rich, 
his mother is already dead, and, if you insist, he will 
guarantee his father’s death within the next eight 
months. 

HARPAGON. Hm! That doesn’t sound too bad. Common 
charity, Master Simon, obliges us to accommodate our 
neighbours if we can. 

SIMON. Naturally, naturally. 

LA FLECHE [aside^ to cleante]. What does this mean? 
Our Master Simon in conversation with your father? 

CLEANTE. Can someone have told him who I am? Have 
you betrayed me? 

SIMON [catching sight of la fleche]. Hullo, my friend! 
You seem in a great hurry. Who told you he lived 
here? [To harpagon]. I never told them. Monsieur, 
either your name or where you lived. Still there’s no 
harm done. They are discreet people, and you can 
come to terms at once. 

HARPAGON. What’s that? 

SIMON. That is the young man who wants to borrow 
the fifteen thousand livrcs. 

HARPAGON [to cleante]. What? Aren’t you ashamed, 
you gallows-bird, to take to such disgraceful courses? 

cl£ante. Aren’t you ashamed, father, to take to such 
an ignoble trade? 

[master SIMON takes to his heels^ and la fleche 
hides. 

HARPAGON. Aren’t you afraid to ruin yourself by such 
an enormous loan? 

cleante. Aren’t you afraid to make money by such 

wicked usury? 
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HARPAGON. I wonder you dare to look me in the face 
after this. 

cl6 ANTE. I wonder you dare look the world in the face 
after this. 

HARPAGON. Aren’t you ashamed of your debauchery 
and extravagance, of shamefully squandering the 
money your parents have accumulated with so much 
toil and sweat? 

cl6ante. Aren’t you ashamed to disgrace your position 
by the bargains you drive, to sacrifice decency and 
reputation to the insatiable greed to add ecu to ecu, 
and to outswindle the most celebrated usurers in in- 
infamous methods of extortion? 

HARPAGON. Out oi ni) sight, you good for nothing, out 
of my sight! 

CL^ANTE. Which in your opinion is the more criminal, 
he who buys money when he is in want, or he who 
steals money he does not need? 

HARPAGON. Be off, be off! You offend my ears. 

[CLEANTE goes OUt 

I am not altogether sorry this has happened. It’s a 
warning to me to keep a sharper eye on him than ever. 

[Enter frosine. 

FROSINE. Monsieur. . . . 

HARPAGON. One moment. I will be back immediately. 
[Aside]. I had better go and see if my money is safe. 

[He goes out. la fleche emerges from hiding 

LA fleche [not seeing frosine]. What a ridiculous coin- 
cidence! He must have a big storeroom full of lumber 
somewhere. We didn’t recognize a thing in that mem- 
orandum. 
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FROsiNE. My dear La FIfeche, is it you? Who ever 
thought of meeting you? 

LA FLi:cHE. Frosine! What are you doing here? 

FROSINE. Why, what I do everywhere; I execute little 
commissions, make myself generally useful, and get as 
much profit as I can out of the few talents I possess. In 
this world, you know, we have to live by our wits. The 
only income Fate has given a woman like me comes by 
the backstairs. 

LA FLfecHE. Have you business then with the master of 
the house? 

FROSINE. Yes, I’m negotiating a small affair for him, 
which I hope will put something in my pocket. 

LA FLECHE. Something in your pocket? Faith, you will 
be very clever if you get anything out of him. I warn 
you money is very dear in this house. 

FROSINE. Ah, but some kinds of service work wonders. 

LA FLicHE. I daresay; but you don’t yet know Seigneur 
Harpagon. Of all human beings Seigneur Harpagon is 
the least human. Of all mortals he is the hardest and 
most miserly. No service is great enough to make him 
put his hand in his pocket. Flattery, politeness, pretty 
speeches, professions of friendship as much as you 
please; but not a stiver of money. No man’s favours 
could be more empty. Why, he has such a horror of 
the word give that he won’t even say; Give you^ but: 
Lend you good day. 

FROSINE. Oh, let me alone. I know how to get round 
people. I know how to worm my way into their good 
graces, flatter their little weaknesses and find their soft 
spots. 

LA FLECHE. None of that’s any good here. I defy you 
to move him. He is a very Turk where his money is 
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concerned, an infidel to stagger the world. If you were 
to die on the spot, it wouldn’t make the smallest im- 
pression on him. He loves money more than reputa- 
tion, honour or honesty. The sight of a dun is enough 
to make him fall in a fit. It’s a mortal wound, a dagger 
in his vitals, and if — But here he comes. I’ll get out 
of the way. 

iHe goes out. harpagon returns. 

HARPAGON [aside']. Everything is all right. [Aloud]. Now, 
what is it, Frosine? 

FROSiNE. Lord, how well you’re looking! The very 
picture of health! 

HARPAGON. Who? I? 

FROSINE. Tvc never seen you look so fresh and lively. 

HARPAGON. Really? 

FROSINE. Why, you have never in your life looked as 
young as you do now. I’ve seen men of twenty-five 
look older than you, 

HARPAGON. For all that, I shan’t sec sixty again, 
Frosine. 

FROSINE. Well, what’s sixty years? A mere nothing. It’s 
the very prime of life. You have all your best years in 
front of you. 

HARPAGON. True, but I could do with twenty less, 
don’t you think? 

FROSINE. Nonsense. There’s no need of that. With your 
constitution you’ll live to be a hundred. 

HARPAGON. You rcallv think so? 

FROSINE. Certainly I do. There’s every appearance of 
it. Wait! Yes, you’ve got the sign of long life between 
your eyes. 
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HARPAGON. Eh? You’re knowing in those things? 

FROSiNE. Yes. Let me see your hand. Heavens! What a 
line of life! 

HARPAGON. Is there? 

FROSINE \tracing it with her Jinger], Don’t you see how 
long that line is? 

HARPAGON. What does it mean? 

FROSINE. Faith, I said a hundred years; but I shouldn’t 
be surprised if you saw the hundred and twenties. 

HARPAGON. Is it possible? 

FROSINE. They’ll have to knock you on the head. You 
will live to bury both your children and your children’s 
children. 

HARPAGON. So much the better. Well, how goes our 
little affair? 

FROSINE. Need you ask? Did you ever know me under- 
take a thing and not bring it off? Besides, I have a 
special gift for match-making. I'hc parties don’t exist 
that I couldn’t bring together. Why, I believe, if I put 
my mind to ft, I could marry the Grand Turk with 
the Republic of Venice. After all, this little affair 
wasn’t so very difficult. As I am an acquaintance of 
theirs I had a good opportunity of talking about you 
to them both, and I told the mother how you had 
fallen in love with Mariane through seeing her at the 
window and passing down the street. 

HARPAGON. And what did she say? 

FROSINE. She was delighted at the idea; and, when I 
told her that you would like Mariane to be present at 
the signing of your daughter’s marriage contract this 
evening, she agreed at once and put her in my charge. 
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HARP AGON. The fact is, Frosine, I am obliged to enter- 
tain Seigneur Anselme to supper to-night, and I 
should be glad to have her of the party. 

FROSINE. Naturally. She can visit your daughter after 
dinner; then go on to the fair, as she intends, and 
return here for supper. 

HARPAGON. Very well. They shall have my carriage 
and go together. 

FROSINE. That would be the very thing. 

HARPAGON. But, Frosinc, did you sound the mother 
about the dowry? Did you tell her that she must make 
a great effort, that she must be prepared for a great 
sacrifice on an occasion like this? For, you know, a 
man does not marry a girl unless she brings something 
along with her. 

FROSINE. What! Why, she’ll bring you twelve thousand 
livres a year. 

HARPAGON. Twelve thousand livres a year? 

FROSINE. Yes. In the first place, she has been accus- 
tomed to a very simple diet, such as salad, milk, cheese 
and apples. She will not be for ever requiring rich 
dinners, delicious soups, hulled barley, or the thousand 
other little delicacies another girl would expect. That’s 
a saving of three thousand francs a year at least. Then 
in her dress she affects a plain neatness; she doesn’t 
care for smart clothes, costly jewellery or handsome 
furniture which so many girls run after. That’s a 
saving of more than four thousand livres a year. Then 
again she looks on gambling with positive horror, not 
at all a common attitude among women of to-day. — 
I know one in the next street who has lost twenty 
thousand francs at trente ct quarante this very year. 
But put it at a quarter of that amount. Five thousand 
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francs a year at cards and four thousand francs in 
clothes and jewellery, that makes nine thousand livres; 
with a thousand ecus, we’ll say, for table delicacies, 
there! doesn’t that make up your full twelve thousand 
francs a year? 

HARPAGON. Hm, it’s quite useful. But it’s not solid 
profit. 

FROSiNE. Not solid profit? I don’t agree. Your marriage 
portion will be quiet in the house, your wife’s hatred 
of gambling is as good as a capital sum, and her simple 
style of dressing is a legacy in itself. 

HARPAGON. It’s ridiculous to count up all the money 
she won’t spend, and call that her dowry. I’ll give no 
receipt for what I don’t receive. I must have some- 
thing tangible. 

FROSINE. Well, so you shall, enough and to spare. They 
mentioned some property abroad too. That will be 
yours of course. 

HARPAGON, Ah, that’s worth looking into. But, Frosine, 
there’s still one thing I’m not quite easy about. The 
girl is young; and, as a rule, youth turns to youth and 
is happiest in its company. I’m afraid a man of my age 
will not be to her taste, and that might produce 
disagreeable consequences. 

FROSINE. How little you know her! She has one more 
peculiarity that I must tell you. She positively loathes 
young men. All her love is for the old ones. 

HARPAGON. Really? 

FROSINE. Yes. I wish you could hear her on the subject. 
She can’t bear the sight of a young man; but nothing, 
she says, gives her greater delight than to sec a beauti- 
ful old man with a majestic beard. The older he is the 
better she likes him. Whatever you do, don’t make 
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yourself out younger than you are. Sixty is her absolute 
minimum. Why, only four months ago she broke off 
her engagement on the very wedding day because her 
lover let out he was only fifty-six, and was going to 
sign the marriage contract without spectacles. 
HARPAGON. Only for that? 

FROSiNE. Yes. She said fifty-six wasn’t old enough for 
her, and she preferred noses with spectacles on the end. 
HARPAGON. That is very unusual. 

FROSINE. She carries it to the most extraordinary 
lengths. She has in her room several paintings and 
engravings; but what do you think are the subjects? 
Adonis, Cephalus, Paris or Apollo? Not on your life. 
Beautiful poitrait< of Saturn, King Priam, old Nestor, 
and father Anchiscs on the shoulders of his son. 

HARPAGON. Well, that is splendid. I’m delighted to find 
her of that way of thinking. I should never have 
thought it. But indeed, it I’d been a woman, I shouldn’t 
have cared for young men. 

FROSINE. I should think not indeed. What is there to 
love in such rubbish? Why should wc dote on the 
smooth skins of such puppyish coxcombs? Where’s the 
attraction I should like to know? 

HARPAGON. I don’t sce any. I can’t understand why 
some women fall so madly in love with them. 

FROSINE. Sheer insanity. Is it commonsense to find 
youth attractive? You can’t call these young sparks 
men. Who could take any interest in such animals? 

HARPAGON. I’ve always said it. With their milksop 
voices, their tlirec little wisps of beard stuck out like 
cats’ whiskers, their tow wigs, their baggy breeches 
and their cut-away doublets! 

FROSINE. What arc they compared with men of your 
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Stamp? There’s a man! There’s something worth look- 
ing at! That is the style of figure and dress to inspire 
true love! 

HARPAGON. You don’t think I’m so bad looking then, 
eh? 

FROSINE. Not so bad looking? You’re ravishing. Your 
face would tempt an artist. Turn round a moment. 
Magnificent! Let me see you walk. There you are! A 
well-knit figure, free, graceful and distinguished. Not 
a suspicion of infirmity anywhere. 

HARPAGON. I am pretty healthy, thank God! Only a 
touch of asthma now and then. 

FROSINE. That’s nothing. Your asthma is most becom- 
ing. You cough with great distinction. 

HARPAGON. Tell me. Hasn’t Mariane seen me yet? 
Hasn’t she noticed me passing the house? 

FROSINE. No, but we’re always talking about you. I 
have described you to her in detail, praised you to the 
skies, and pointed out all the advantages of having a 
man like you for her husband. 

HARPAGON. You’ve done very well, Frosine, and I’m 
most grateful to you. 

FROSINE. Monsieur, I have a small favour to ask you. 
I am about to lose a lawsuit through lack of money, 
[harpagon’s/jc^^ grows hard] and a little help from you 
would just turn the scale. You can’t conceive how 
delighted she will be to see you. [He is radiant again]. 
She’ll be enraptured. She will positively dote on your 
old-fashioned ruff, and particularly the points which 
fasten your doublet to your breeches. That will make 
her quite mad about you. She will be in the seventh 
Heaven at having a lover with points. 

HARPAGON. It’s vcry gratifying to hear you say that. 
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FROSiNE. This lawsuit, Monsieur, is of the greatest im- 
portance to me. [His face grows hard again]. I shall be 
ruined if I lose it, and a little timely assistance would 
save me. I would you could have seen her excitement 
when I described you. [He grows radiant again]. Her 
eyes sparkled with joy as I told over your charms, and 
I left her in a very fever of impatience for the marriage 
to take place. 

HARPAGON. You have done me a great service, Frosine. 
I couldn’t be more obliged to you. 

FROSINE. I beg you, Monsieur, to give me the small 
assistance I ask. [His face grows hard again] . It will set me 
on my feet again, and I will be grateful to you for ever. 

HARPAGON. Will, good-bye now. I must go and finish 
my correspondence. 

FROSINE, I assure you. Monsieur, I shall never need 
your help more urgently. 

HARPAGON. I will ordcr my carriage to be ready to take 
you to the fair. 

FROSINE. I wouldn’t trouble you if I were not absolutely 
forced by necessity. 

HARPAGON. And I will see you get an early supper. We 
mustn’t have you falling ill. 

FROSINE. Don’t refuse me this favour, Monsieur. You 
can’t imagine. . . . 

HARPAGON. There's someone calling me. I must go. I’ll 
see you again later. 

[He goes out 

FROSINE. May the foul fiend shrivel you up with fever, 
you miserly dog! The old hunks is deaf to all my 
prayers. But, for all that, I mustn't throw up the 
negotiation. There is still the other side. They are sure 
to pay me well. 
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[harpagon is discovered addressing cl^ante, ^lise, val- 

i:RE, MASTER JACQUES, LA MERLUCHE, BRINDAVOINE 
and DAME CLAUDE, who has a broom in her hand. 

HARPAGON. Come here, all of you, and I will give you 
your orders for the evening, and assign each his special 
work. Dame Claude, we will begin with you. Your 
work, for which I see you are already armed, will be 
to see that every room is well swept and dusted; but 
don’t polish the furniture too hard, or you may wear 
it away. Also, during supper, you will be in charge of 
the wine; and, if a bottle goes astray, or anything is 
broken, I shall hold you responsible and deduct it 
from your wages. 

JACQUES [aside']. A prudent punishment! 

HARPAGON [to DAME CLAUDE]. Go DOW. 

[Exit DAME CLAUDE 

Brindavoine and La Merluche, your work will be to 
rinse out the glasses and carry round the wine, but 
only when the guests arc really thirsty; not like some 
officious lackeys who are for ever inciting the company 
to drink, when, left to themselves, they would never 
have thought of it. Take no notice unless you are 
asked more than once, and then be sure you have a 
large jug of water at hand. 

JACQUES [aside]. That’s wise. Wine undiluted always 
goes to the head. 

LA MERLUCHE. Shall wc take off our overalls, master? 
HARPAGON. Yes, when you see the guests arriving; but 
take care not to spoil your clothes. 
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BRiNDAVOiNE. You’ll remember, master, there’s a large 
grease-spot on the front of my doublet, where I upset 
the lamp-oil. 

LA MERLUCHE. And my breeches, master, are all holes 
behind, and, saving your reverence, you may see. . . . 

HARPAGON [to LA merluche]. Chut! Chut! You must 
keep your back to the wall, and present only your front 
to the company. [To brindavoine, showing him how to 
hold his hat in front of his doublet to hide the spot]. And 
you, hold your hat so, while you’re serving. 

[brindavoine and la merluche go out 
Now, daughter, I want you to keep an eye on the 
dishes when they are cleared away, and see there is 
no waste. Sucli carefulness becomes a young girl. 
And be sure that you arc ready to welcome my future 
wife when she comes to visit you and take you to the 
fair. Do you understand? 

elise. Yes, Papa. 


[She goes out] 

HARPAGON. As for you, young fop, whose behaviour of 
this morning I have been kind enough to overlook, 
sec that she has no black looks from you either. 
CL^ANTE. From me, father? Black looks? Whatever for? 


HARPAGON. Oh, I know how children feel when their 
father marries again. I know how they feel towards 
their step-mother. But, if you want me to overlook 
your latest escapade, I recommend >ou to receive this 
lady pleasantly, and give her a hearty welcome. 
gl£ante. Frankly, father, I cannot pretend to be 
pleased that she is to be my step-mother. I should lie 
if I said I was. But I give you my word I will greet her 
politely. 

HARPAGON. Well, take care you do. 
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CL^ANTE. You shall have no cause for complaint, I 
promise you. 

HARPAGON. You will find that the wisest plan. 

[Exit CL6 ANTE 

Now, Master Jacques, I have left you to the last. 
Valere, I shall need your advice in this. 

JACQUES. Are you speaking to me as your coachman, 
Monsieur, or as your cook, for I have the honour to be 
both? 

HARPAGON. To both of them. 

JACQUES. But which first? 

HARPAGON. My cook. 

JACQUES. One moment then, if you please. [He removes 
his coachman's great coat and appears dressed as a cook], 

HARPAGON. What nonsensical ceremony is that? 

JACQUES. I am ready to receive your orders, Monsieur. 

HARPAGON. I am obliged to give a supper this evening. 
Master Jacques. 

JACQUES [aside^. Wonders will never cease. 

HARPAGON. Can you give us a good one? 

JACQUES. Yes, if you give me plenty of money. 

HARPAGON. The devil! Always money! They never say 
anything else. Money, money, monev! It’s the only 
word they know. Money! Always talking of money! 
Money is their bed-fellow, I believe. 

VALERE. That’s the silliest answer I ever heard. You 
will provide a good supper if you arc given plenty of 
money? What’s wonderful in that? It’s the easiest thing 
in the world. Any fool could do as much. A really 
clever man would say he could provide a good supper 
cheap. 
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JACQUES. A good supper cheap? 

VALiRE. That’s what I said. 

JACQUES. Faith then, Master Steward, I’ll be glad if 
you’ll tell me the secret. Perhaps you’d care to accept 
my post as cook, as you wish to be general factotum 
here. 

HARPAGON. Now, now! What shall we need? 

JACQUES. Ask your steward there. He will provide you 
with a good supper cheap. 

HARPAGON. Come, answer me. 

JACQUES. How many will you be at table? 

HARPAGON. Eight or ten. But we need only provide for 
eight. When there is enough for eight there is enough 
for ten. 

VALERE. That’s perfectly true. 

JACQUES. Well, we shall want four soups, and five 
entrees. Soups . . . entrees. . . . 

HARPAGON. The devil! Here’s enough to entertain the 
whole town! 

JACQUES. Roast, . . . 

HARPAGON \j)lacing his hand over his mouth']. You villain! 
Would you eat me out of house and home? 

JACQUES. Side dishes, . . . 

HARPAGON [u'ith Same gesture]. What? More? 

VALiiRE \to JACQUES]. Do vou Want to cram them all 
to bursting? Do you think Monsieur has invited his 
guests to have them die of a surfeit? Study the laws of 
health. Ask the doctors if there is anything more pre- 
judicial than eating to excess? 

HARPAGON. True, true. 


N 
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VALiRE. Remember, Master Jacques, you and your 
like, that a table groaning under a superabundance of 
food is nothing but a death trap. Frugality must be 
the word if a host is to be a true friend to his guests. 
As an ancient philosopher has put it: Man must eat to 
live, not live to eat. 

HARPAGON. Well said, well said! Let me embrace you 
for those words. I never heard a finer maxim in my 
life. A man must live to eat, not eat to li. . . . No, no, that’s 
not it. How did you say it went? 

VALiRE. A man must eat to live, not live to eat. 

HARPAGON [/o JACQUES]. Yes, do you hear? [To VAtiRE]. 
Who was the great man who said that? 

VALiRE. I can’t think of his name at the moment. 

HARPAGON. Well, remember to write it down. I’ll have 
it engraved in letters of gold over my dining-room 
chimney piece. 

VALiRE. I won’t forget. And, as for the supper, leave 
it to me. I will see that everything is done properly. 

HARPAGON. Excellent. 

JACQUES. Oh, 'very well. So much the better. There’ll 
be less work for me. 

HARPAGON \to VALiRE]. What we Want are those filling 
sort of dishes that no one can eat much of; haricot 
mutton, nice and greasy, and a pie with lots of chest- 
nuts in it. 

VALiRE. I will see to it. 

HARPAGON. Now, Master Jacques, I want you to clean 
my carriage. 

JACQUES. One moment, please. This is the coachman’s 
business. [He resumes his greatcoat\. You said. . . . 
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HARPAGON. My carriage must be cleaned, and my 
horses got ready to go to the fair. 

JACQUES. Your horses, Monsieur? Faith, they are in no 
condition to go anywhere. I won’t say they are in the 
straw, poor beasts, for I should be telling a lie; they 
haven’t got any. But you make them observe such 
strict fast days that they are nothing but shadows, the 
mere ghosts of horses. 

HARPAGON. How can they be ill? They never do any- 
thing. 

JACQUES. And because they do nothing, Monsieur, is 
that a reason why they must eat nothing? It would be 
far better for them, poor animals, to work hard and 
get good mejls. It cuts me to the heart to see them 
so thin. I love my horses; and when I see them suffer 
it is the same as if it was myself. I’ve been going short 
lately, Monsieur, to feed them; for it’s not in me not 
to take pity on my fellow creatures. 

HARPAGON. It won’t be very hard work to go as far as 
the fair. 

JACQUES. No, Monsieur, I haven’t the heart to drive 
them; and I couldn’t possibly use the whip on them 
in the state they’re in. How do you expect them to 
drag a carriage when they can hardly drag themselves? 

VALi:RE. Monsieur, I will get Picard to drive them. We 
shall want Master Jacques here to cook the supper. 

JACQUES. Very well. I would rather they died by some- 
one else’s hand than mine. 

VALiRE. Master Jacques is never at a loss for an answer, 

JACQUES. Master Steward is never at a loss for a sugges- 
tion. 

HARPAGON. Now, now, tio quarrelling, 
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jAcquES. Monsieur, I hate a toady; and I can see that 
everything he does, the mean way he doles out the 
bread, wine, firewood, salt and candles is only to 
humour you and sneak into your favour. It makes me 
sick. I’m distressed every day by hearing the things 
people say about you, for I’m fond of you in spite of 
everything; and after my horses I love you better than 
anything in the world. 

HARPAGON. Would you mind telling me what they say 
about me. Master Jacques? 

JACQUES. Not at all. Monsieur, if I were sure you 
wouldn’t be offended by it. 

HARPAGON. Not in the least, I promise you. 

JACQUES. Saving your presence. I’m sure it would make 
you angry. 

HARPAGON. No, no, it wouldn’t. On the contrary, I 
should be pleased. I like to know what people say 
about me. 

JACQUES. Very well then, master, since you will have it, 
I will tell you quite frankly that you are a general 
laughing stock. There are a hundred jokes about you 
going the rounds, and the neighbours never tire of 
picking your character to pieces and telling stories of 
your stinginess. One says you have special almanacks 
printed with twice as many saints’ and ember days, 
so as to profit by the fasts you make them keep at 
home. Another that you always arrange to quarrel 
with your servants at the New Year, or when they are 
leaving your service, so that you may have a good 
excuse for giving them nothing. One tells how you had 
a neighbour’s cat summonsed for eating the remains 
of a leg of mutton; another how one night you were 
surprised in an attempt to steal your horses’ oats, and 
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that your coachman, my predecessor, gave you a fear- 
ful drubbing in the darkness, and you didn’t dare to 
say anything about it. But there’s no use going on. It’s 
the same everywhere. You are the fable and jest of the 
whole city, and you’re never mentioned but they call 
you miser, stinge, skinflint or old hunks. 

HARPAGON [beating jacques]. You’re a silly, rascally, 
impudent knave. 

jAcquEs. There! What did I say? Didn’t I warn you 
you’d be offended if I told you the truth? 

HARPAGON. That will teach you to govern your tongue. 

[Exit 

VALERE [laughing]. Aha, Master Jacques, so your frank- 
ness got a scurvy return! 

jAcquES. You mind your own business. Master Im- 
portance, till you’ve been here a bit longer. Keep your 
sneers for your own drubbing when you get it, and 
don’t laugh at mine. 

VALERE. Oh, Great Master Jacques, don’t be cross with 
me, I beg you. 

jAcquES [aside^. He begins to sing small. I’ll play the 
bully; and, if he’s fool enough to be afraid of me, make 
him smart a bit. [Aloud'], Do you know, Monsieur 
Mocker, that I’m not at all amused; and, if you annoy 
me. I’ll give you something to laugh at? 

[He drives valere to the back of the stage, threatening 
him, 

VALERE. Now, now, don’t be angry. 

jAcquES. Don’t be angry? But what if I am angry? 

VALi:RE [in mock fear], Mercy! 

jAcquEs. You’re an impertinent rascal. 
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VAL^RE. Great Master Jacques! 

jAcquEs. Don’t Great Master Jacques me. If once I take 
a stick ril beat the stuffing out of you. 

VALiiRE. What! Beat me? [He drives him back in his turn'\. 
jAcquES. No, no, I didn’t mean that. 

VALERE. Do you know, you fatuous fool, that I have a 
good mind to beat 

jAcquES. Yes, I can see you have. 

VALERE. You are nothing but a paltry cook. 
jAcquES. I know, I know. 

VALiiRE. You have mistaken your man, my friend. 
jAcquES. No, no. I know your quality well enough. 
VALERE. So you’ll beat me, will you? 
jAcquES. I only said it in joke. 

VALERE. I don’t like your jokes. [Beating himi]. Perhaps 
that will teach you to make better ones in future. 

[Exit 

jAcquES. Hell take sincerity! It is a bad trade. From 
this moment I .give it up, and will never tell the truth 
again. I say nothing about my master, he has some 
right to beat me; but, as for this Monsieur Steward, 
it won’t be long before I have my revenge. 

[Enter mariane and frosine. 

FROSiNE. Do you know if your master is at home. 
Master Jacques? 

jAcquES. Yes, indeed he is. I’ve only too good reason 
to know it. 

FROSINE. Then please tell him we are here. 

[master jAcquES goes out 
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MARIANS. Oh, Frosine, I feel so wretched. I positively 
dread this interview. 

FROSINE. But why should you be so upset? 

MARiANE. Need you ask? Surely it is natural for me to 
dread the sight of the rack on which I am to die. 

FROSINE. I quite appreciate that, if you want an easy 
death Seigneur Harpagon is not exactly the means 
you would choose; but I can see well enough that 
you’re still thinking of that young spark you told me of. 

MARIANE. Yes, Frosine, I cannot help it. His respectful 
manner when he called at our house has, I own, made 
a deep impression on my heart. 

FROSINE. But have you no idea who he is? 

MARIANE. No, I don’t know who he is; but I know it 
would not be difficult to love him. If I could make 
my own choice, I would rather have him than any 
other; and it is chiefly on his account that I so dread 
the thought of this other husband they have chosen 
for me. 

FROSINE. Faith, all these young bloods are attractive, 
and they can talk like a book; but most of them are 
as poor as rats. You’d do far better to take an old 
husband who will make you rich. It’s true that from 
one point of view it won’t be so satisfactory, and you 
will have to put up with much that is disagreeable, 
but it won’t be for long. His death will soon set you 
free to take a more agreeable husband who will make 
up for everything. 

MARIANE. Oh but, Frosine, it’s dreadful to have to wait 
for someone to die before one can be happy. And 
besides. Death is not always so accommodating. 

FROSINE. Nonsense! You only marry him on the condi- 
tion that he takes immediate steps to leave you a 
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widow. That ought to be one of the articles of the 
contract. It would be outrageous of him to live longer 
than three months. But here he is himself. 

MARiANE. Oh, Frosinc, what a face! 

[Enter harpagon. 

HARPAGON. Do not be offended, my dear, that I come 
to you with my glasses on. I know your charms are 
visible enough, and there is no need of glasses to see 
them with; but you know it is with glasses we observe 
the stars, and to me you are a star, of all stars the 
brightest star that exists in the world of stars. Frosine, 
she doesn’t say a word or show any kind of pleasure 
at seeing me. 

FROSINE. She has not yet recovered from her surprise. 
Besides, you know, young girls are alwajs shy at first 
of showing their real feelings. 

HARPAGON. Ah, yes, I’d forgotten that. [To mariane]. 
Here is my daughter, sweetheart, come to welcome 
you. 

[Enter elise. 

MARIANE. I should have come to see you before, 
Madame. . . .* 

£lis£. It was my duty, Madame, to call on you. 

HARPAGON. She is a big girl, you see. But weeds always 
grow fast. 

mariane [aside to frosine]. Oh, what a horrid old man! 

HARPAGON [to frosine]. What did she say? 

FROSINE. She thinks you’re charming. 

HARPAGON. You are too kind, my sweet. 

MARIANE [aside]. The brute! 

HARPAGON. I am most grateful for your good opinion. 
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MARiANE [aside], I shall scream in another minute. 

[Enter cl6ante, val^re and brindavoine. 

HARPAGON. Here comes my son too to pay his respects. 

MARIANE [aside to frosine]. Oh, Frosine, how wonder- 
ful! It’s the very young man I told you of. 

frosine [to mariane]. What an extraordinary coinci- 
dence ! 

HARPAGON. I can see you are surprised that my children 
are so old, but I shall soon be rid of them both. 

cl£ante [to mariane]. I was very far from expecting 
a meeting like this, Madame. My father surprised me 
considerably when he told me his intentions this 
morning. 

mariane. It is the same with me. The strange coinci- 
dence of such a meeting is as much a surprise to me 
as it is to you. 

CL^ANTE [aloud], Madame, my father could not have 
made a fairer choice, and I am overjoyed at the honour 
of making your acquaintance; but, for all that, I cannot 
pretend to be pleased with an arrangement by which 
you arc to become my stepmother. I find the honour 
of such a relationship a little difficult to accept. Some 
people might think this rude; but I feel sure you will 
take it in the way it is meant, that it is not a marriage 
in which I could be expected to take much pleasure. 
Knowing my position, you cannot fail to appreciate 
how it interferes with my interests; and I hope you 
will not be offended when I tell you, with my father’s 
permission, that, if it rested with me, such a marriage 
should never take place. 

HARPAGON. There’s a boorish way of greeting her! 
That’s a nice thing to say! 
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MARiANE. I can only reply that my feelings are the 
same. If it is distasteful to you to have me for a step- 
mother, it is no less so to me to have you for a stepson. 
Pray do not think it is I who wish to cause you this 
annoyance. I should be very sorry to make you un- 
happy; and, if I were able to help myself, I promise 
you I should never consent to a marriage which was 
disagreeable to you. 

HARPAGON. Well answered! A clumsy compliment calls 
for a reply in kind. I beg you will forgive my son's 
ineptitude, sweetheart. He is a young fool who does 
not realize what he is saying. 

MARIANS. I am not offended in the least. On the con- 
trary, it pleases me to hear him speak his real thoughts 
so frankly. Such a declaration is most welcome to me. 
I should certainly have thought less of him if he had 
said anything else. 

HARPAGON. You are very kind so to excuse his faults. 
When he is older he will have more sense, and will see 
things in a different light. 

CLiANTE. No, father, I shall never change. I beg 
Madame to bdieve me. 

HARPAGON. What a fool it is! He is only making it 
worse. 

CLfiANTE. Would you have me false to myself? 

HARPAGON. What? Again? I advise you to change your 
tune. 

cl6ante. Very well then, father, if you wish me to 
change my tune, allow me, Madame, to put myself in 
my father’s place, and to tell you that never in all the 
world have I seen anyone so charming as you. I can 
imagine no greater pleasure than to find favour in 
your eyes; and, if I might have the inestimable happi- 
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ness to be your husband, I would not change places 
with the greatest king on earth. Yes, Madame, no 
fortune in the world could compare with the joy of 
having such a wife. There could be no greater bliss. 
There is nothing I would not do to win so sweet a 
prize; and the most insuperable obstacles. . . . 

HARPAGON. That will do, my son, that will do. 

CL^ANTE. I was only paying Madame a compliment in 
your name. 

HARPAGON. Heavens alive. I’m quite capable of speak- 
ing for myself! I don’t need you as a proxy. Bring 
chairs. 

FROSiNE. No, no. We had better go to the fair at once, 
so as to be back the sooner, and have the rest of the 
evening to talk things over. 

HARPAGON [to brindavoine]. Then have the horses put 
in. 

[Exit BRINDAVOINE 

HARPAGON [to mariane]. I hopc you Will excuse me, my 
love, for not offering you some slight refreshment 
before you go. 

CL^ANTE. I thought of that, father; and I ordered some 
China oranges, sweet lemons and candied fruits to be 
sent for in your name. 

HARPAGON [aside to VALiRE]. Valere! 

VALi:RE [to HARPAGON]. He must have taken leave of 
his senses. 

CL^ANTE. Do you think it is not enough, father? I am 
sure Madame will have the kindness to overlook it. 

MARIANE. It was not necessary at all. 

cu£ante. Did you ever see a finer diamond, Madame, 
than that in my father’s ring? 
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MARiANE. It sparkles most beautifully. 

cl6ante [taking the ring from his father^ s finger and giving 
it to her']. Pray examine it more closely. 

MARIANE. It really is very beautiful. It flashes like fire. 

cufeANTE [placing himself in front of her as she is about to 
return the ring]. No, no, Madame. It could not be in 
fairer hands. My father makes you a present of it. 

HARPAGON. What? I do? 

CL^ANTE. Am I not right, father, in saying you wish 
Madame to keep it for love of you? 

HARPAGON [aside to his son]. What do you mean? 

CL^ANTE [to MARIANE]. A verv unnecessary question. Of 
course he begs you will accept it. 

MARIANE. Oh, but I can’t. . . . 

cuSante. But you must. He certainly won’t take it back 
again. 

HARPAGON [aside]* Confound the young fool! 

MARIANE. It would be. . . . 

CL^ANTE [always.preventing her from returning the No, 

no, you will offend him. 

MARIANE. Please. . . . 

CLEANTE. Certainly not. 

HARPAGON [aside]. May the foul fiend. . . 1 

CLEANTE. There now, you have offended him by your 
refusal. 

HARPAGON [aside to cl6ante]. Oh, you villain! 
CLEANTE. You see he is so hurt. 

HARPAGON [aside to CLEANTE and threatening him]. You 
infernal thief! 
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CL^ANTE. It’s not my fault, father. I’m doing my best 
to make her keep it, but she’s so determined. 

HARPAGON [as before]. You’ll end on the gallows. 

CL^ANTE. You see, Madame; now he is angry with me. 

HARPAGON [flj before]. Oh, you abominable wretch! 

CL^ANTE. You’ll make him ill. For pity’s sake, Madame, 
make *io more objections. 

FROSiNE. Lord, what a fuss! Keep the ring if Monsieur 
wishes it. 

MARiANE [to HARPAGON]. Very Well then. Rather than 
make you angry, I will keep it now; but I will give it 
you back another day. 

[Re-enter brindavoine. 

BRINDAVOINE. Monsicur, there’s a man come who asks 
to speak to you. 

HARPAGON. Tell him I’m engaged. Let him come back 
later. 

BRINDAVOINE. Hc brings you money, he says. 

HARPAGON [to mariane]. Excusc mc a moment. I will 
be back immediately. 

[brind/Woine goes out, and harp.\go.\ is following 
when LA MERLUCHE rushes in and knocks him over, 

LA MERLUCHE. Monsicur. . . . 

HARPAGON. Oh, he’s killed me. 

CL^ANTE. What is it, father? Have you hurt yourself? 

HARPAGON. My debtors have bribed the rascal to break 
my neck. 

VALERE. You’re not hurt, Monsieur. 

LA MERLUCHE. I bcg your pardon, master. I thought it 
was my duty to come quickly. 
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HARPAGON. What do you want, you fool? 

LA MERLUCHE. To tell you that neither of your horses 
is shod. 

HARPAGON. Then take them to the nearest smith at 
once. 

cl£ante. And while they are being shod, father, I will 
do the honours of the house for you, and take Madame 
into the garden, where the refreshments will be served. 

[All go out except harpagon and valere 

HARPAGON. Keep an eye on them, Valere. Save as 
much as you can, and I’ll send it back to the shop. 

VALERE. I’ll do my best. Monsieur. 

[He goes out 

HARPAGON. Is the boy mad? Docs he want to ruin his 
father? 



ACT FOUR 

[Enter cl^ante, mariane, £lise and frosine. 

cl£ante [as they enter']. It will be much safer to come 
back here. No one can overhear us, and we can talk 
openly. 

£lise. Yes, Madame, my brother has told me of his love 
for you. Well I know the misery and unhappiness 
when one’s tenderest feelings are opposed, and I can 
assure you that you have my most heartfelt sympathy. 

mariane. It is no small encouragement, Madame, to 
know I have a friend like you. I beg you will never take 
from me your generous friendship, which makes my 
wretched fate so much easier to bear. 

FROSINE. Faith, you are two most unlucky people not 
to have told me all this before. I would never have let 
things go so far, and so saved all this anxiety. 

cl^ante. It can’t be helped. It’s just my infernal ill- 
luck. But, sweet Mariane, what are you going to do? 

MARIANE. Alas, I am not in a position to do anything. 
In my present wretched state of dependence, there’s 
nothing I can do but hope. 

CL^ANTE. What? Have you no comfort for me in your 
heart but merely hope? No pity to make you strong? 
No kindness to give you courage? No affection to rouse 
you to an effort? 

MARIANE. What am I to say? Put yourself in my place 
and tell me what to do. Advise me. Command me. 
I will be ruled by you. But I know you love me too 
much to urge me beyond the bounds of honour and 
propriety. 
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CL^ANTE. You tie my hands completely when you bind 
me by the laws of a prudish and scrupulous propriety. 

MARIANE. But what else is there for me to do? Even if I 
were prepared to break the rigid code of conduct ex- 
pected from our sex, I must have some consideration 
for my mother. She has brought me up with such 
loving care that I have not the heart to grieve her. Go 
to her. Try your very best to persuade her. I give you 
leave to do and say anything you like; and, if the 
avowal of my feelings will be of any help, I will willingly 
confess my love for you. 

cl£ante. Dear Frosine, won’t you help us? 

FROSiNE. Faith, need you ask? Nothing would please me 
better. You know how sympathetic I am by nature. 
I haven’t a heart of stone; and, when I see two young 
people who love each other and mean honourably, I 
am only too glad to give a little assistance. But what 
can I do in this case? 

CL^ANTE. Do try to think of something. 

MARIANE. You have so much experience. 
iusE. You must find some way of undoing what you 
have done. 

FROSINE. It won’t be at all easy. [To mariane]. Your 
mother is not altogether unreasonable, and might 
perhaps be persuaded to give you to the son instead of 
to the father; [To cl^ante] but the worst of it is, your 
father is your father. 

CLiANTE. That’s certain. 

FROSINE. What I mean is that he will turn vindictive 
if he is refused; and, after that, be bitterly opposed to 
your marriage. The surest way would be to induce 
him to change his mind, and break off the match 
himself. 
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CL^ANTE. Yes, you’re right. That would be the best. 

FROSiNE. Of course Pm right. That’s what we must do, 
but the devil’s own difficulty is how to do it. Wait a 
moment. If we could only get hold of some woman, a 
little on the wrong side of forty, who had my talents 
and could act well enough to impersonate a lady of 
quality, with a suite of attendants — we could easily 
get theni together — and some uncouth-sounding title, 
a marquise or vicomtesse of Lower Brittany, I’d guar- 
antee to make your father believe that this was a rich 
lady, with an income of a hundred thousand ecus 
besides her estates, who was so desperately in love 
with him that, in order to marry him, she was willing 
to make over all hrr possessions to him in the marriage 
contract. I am sure he would fall into the trap, for, 
though he is very fond of you, he is fonder still of 
money; and, once we have tricked him into calling it 
off, it won’t matter how soon he is disabused when he 
comes to investigate our marquise’s fortune. 

CL^ANTE. Yes, that’s quite a good idea. 

FROSINE. Let me alone to manage it. I have just remem- 
bered a friend of mine who will play the part to 
perfection. 

cl6ante. I’ll be grateful to you all my life, Frosine, if 
you carry it through. But, dear Mariane, let us first 
do our best to persuade your mother. It won’t be at all 
easy to break off this match. Leave nothing undone on 
your side, I beg of you. Appeal to the tender love she 
has for you. There is a persuasive heaven-sent charm 
in your eyes and voice that no one could resist. Try 
everything you can think of, endearments, prayers, 
caresses. I am sure she will refuse you nothing. 

MARIANE. I will do thc veiy' best I can to move her. 


o 
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[Enter harpagon unseen. 

HARPAGON What’s that? My son kiss the hand 

of his prospective stepmother, and his prospective 
stepmother not object! That looks a bit suspicious. 

iusE. Here is papa. 

HARPAGON. The carriage is ready now. You can start 
when you like. 

CL^ANTE. As you are not going, father, I will escort 
them. 

HARPAGON. No, no, they can go very well by them- 
selves; and 1 want to talk to you. 

[mariane, £use and frosine go out 

Come now, forget that she is to be your stepmother, 
and tell me quite honestly what you think of this lady. 

CL^ANTE. What I think of her? 

HARPAGON. Yes; of her manner, figure, looks and in- 
telligence. 

CL^ANTE. Oh, so so. 

HARPAGON. No, no, be more explicit. 

CL^ANTE. Very well then, to tell you the truth, father, 
I’m disappointed in her. Her manner is that of a 
professed coquette; her figure is clumsy, her beauty 
very mediocre and her intelligence very ordinary 
indeed. Don’t think I say this to dissuade you; for, as 
stepmothers go, I like her as well as another. 

HARPAGON. But you told her just now. . . . 

clIante. I paid her a few compliments in your name, 
but that was to please you. 

HARPAGON. Then you feel no attraction towards her? 

cl^ante. I? None in the least. 
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HARPAGON. Ah, I am sorry for that; for it spoils a little 
plan of mine. Since I saw her here I have been think- 
ing of my age, and it has occurred to me that people 
might blame me for marrying so young a girl. This 
consideration has made me change my mind; but, as 
1 asked for her hand and am committed so to speak, 
I would have given her to you if you had not found 
her so inattractive. 

GL^ANTE. To me? 

HARPAGON. Yes. 

GL^ANTE. In marriage? 

HARPAGON. In marriage. 

cl£ante. It’s true is not much to my taste; but to 
please you, father, 1 would be quite willing to marry 
her. 

HARPAGON. No, no, I’m more reasonable than you 
think. I don’t want to put any pressure on you. 

CL^ANTE. But, for love of you, I will make an effort to 
overcome my repugnance. 

HARPAGON. No, no. A marriage could never be happy 
without affection. 

CL^ANTE. But, father, perhaps it may come. You know 
they say that love is often the consequence of marriage. 

HARPAGON. No. It is never safe to risk that on the man’s 
side. There might be unpleasant complications to 
which I do not care to be exposed. Had you had any 
inclination for her, well and good, you should have 
married her instead; but, as that is not so, I will go 
back to my first intention and marry her myself. 

gl6ante. Very well then, father, if that’s the way it is, 
I’ll be quite frank with you and tell you our secret. 
The truth is that I have been in love with her ever 
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since one day when I saw her in the street. I was on 
the point of asking your permission to make her my 
wife when you forestalled me by announcing your own 
intentions, and I was naturally afraid of making you 
angry. 

HARP AGON. What? Have you ever visited her? 
cl£ante. Oh, yes, father. 

HARPAGON. Often? 

CL^ANTE. Often enough, for the short time Tve known 
her. 

HARPAGON. Did they receive you well? 

cufeANTE. Very well, but without knowing who I was. 
That’s why Mariane was so surprised just now. 

HARPAGON. Have you spoken to her of your love and 
of your wish to marry her? 

CL^ANTE. Oh, yes. I had even begun to open negotia- 
tions with her mother. 

HARPAGON. Did she listen to your proposal on behalf 
of her daughter? 

CL^ANTE. Most graciously. 

HARPAGON. And the daughter? Does she return your 
love? 

CL^ANTE. As far as I can tell, father, I think she has 
some kindness for me. 

HARPAGON [aside^. I am delighted to have surprised 
their secret. It is just what I wanted to know. [Aloud^, 
Very well, my son, do you want my answer to that? 
You must make up your mind to fall out of love again 
as quick as you can, to cease running after a young 
lady I intend for myself, and to resign yourself to 
marry the wife I have chosen for you without further 
loss of time. 
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CL^ANTE. Ah, SO you’ve tricked me, have you, father? 
Very well then. As that is the case, I swear to you that 
I will never give up my love for Mariane. I will stop 
at absolutely nothing to gain my ends; and, though 
you have her mother on your side, perhaps I shall find 
some other way to help myself. 

HARPAGON. What, you good for nothing, have you the 
impudence to poach on my preserves? 

CL^ANTE. It is you who arc poaching on mine. I was in 
love with her first- 

HARPAGON. Am I not your father? Do you owe me no 
respect. 

CLEANTE. Thi': Is not a case where sons must obey their 
fathers. Love is no respecter of persons. 

HARPAGON. ril see if a thick stick will make you respect 
me. 

CLEANTE. Threats won’t do you any good. 

HARPAGON. You will give up Mariane. 

CLEANTE. I shall do nothing of the kind. 

HARPAGON. So. Where’s my stick? 

[Enter master jacques. 

JACQUES. Hey, hey, hey! What’s all this. Messieurs.^' 
What are you thinking of? 

CLEANTE. All that’s quite useless. 

JACQUES [to CLEANTE]. Ah, Monsicur, be patient. 

HARPAGON. How dare you speak to me like that? 

JACQUES [to HARPAGON]. Oh, Monsicur, be calm. 

CLEANTE. I’ll not take back one word. 

JACQUES [to cl^ante]. What? This to your father? 

HARPAGON. Let me get at him. 
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JACQUES [to harpagon]. What? Beat your son? It didn’t 
matter about me. 

HARPAGON. Come, Master Jacques, you shall judge 
between us, to prove I am in the right. 

JACQUES. With all my heart, Monsieur. [To cl6ante]. 
Go a little further off, if you please. 

HARPAGON. I am in love with a young lady and wish 
to marry her, and this good-for-nothing has the im- 
pertinence to love her too, and to persist in it in spite 
of me. 

JACQUES. He is in the wrong. 

HARPAGON. Isn’t it a shocking thing for a son to com- 
pete with his father? Shouldn’t common decency 
prevent him from interfering in my love affairs? 

JACQUES. You’re absolutely right. Let me have a word 
with him. Don’t move. 

CL^ANTE [to JACQUES who approaches hirri]. Very well. As 
he has chosen you to judge between us, I won’t make 
any objection. It is immaterial to me who it is. But 
first, Master Jacques, I should like you to hear my side 
of the story. 

JACQUES. I shall be honoured, Monsieur. 

cl6ante. I am in love with a young girl who returns 
my affection, and hcis accepted the offer of my heart 
most tenderly; and now my father comes along to 
upset our happiness by asking for her for himself. 

JACQUES. He is in the wrong unquestionably. 
cl6ante. Shouldn’t he be ashamed to think of marry- 
ing at his age? Love-making does not become him now. 
He should leave that to the younger generation. 
JACQUES. You’re absolutely right. He is making a fool 
of himself. Let me talk to him. [To harpagon]. You 
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know, your son is not so bad as you make him out. He 
is quite reasonable. He acknowledges the respect he 
owes you, but he says he was carried away by the heat 
of the moment. He will be quite ready to agree to 
what you want, provided that you treat him a little 
better in the future, and find him a congenial wife. 

HARP AGON. Ah, Master Jacques, tell him that, in that 
case, he will find me the most indulgent of fathers; 
and that, except for Mariane, he is at liberty to choose 
any girl that takes his fancy. 

JACQUES. Leave it to me. [To cl^ante]. You know, 
your father is not so unreasonable as you think. He 
tells me it was your standing up to him that so en- 
raged him. Ii was only of your manner that he was 
complaining; and, if you will go to work quietly and 
pay the respect and submission due to him as your 
father, he is willing to let you have your own way. 

CL^ANTE. Ah, Master Jacques, tell him that, if he will 
only give up Mariane, he will find me the most sub- 
missive of sons; and I will never do anything again 
without asking his permission. 

JACQUES [To harpagon]. It’s all settled. He agrees to 
everything. 

HARPAGON. That’s Splendid then. 

JACQUES [To cl^ante]. It’s all settled. He is quite 
satisfied with your promises. 

cl6ante. Thank God for that! 

JACQUES. You see. Messieurs, all disagreement is at an 
end. You are now at one. Yet you were on the point 
of quarrelling purely through a misunderstanding. 

cl6ante. Dear Master Jacques, I shall be grateful to 
. you all my life. 
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JACQUES. Pray don’t mention it, Monsieur. 

HARPAGON. You have done me a service, Master 
Jacques, and one that deserves a reward. [He feels in 
his pocket, jacques holds out his hand^ but harpagon only 
draws out his handkerchief]. Go now. I won’t forget it, I 
promise you. 

JACQUES. Your servant. Monsieur. 

[master JACQUES goes out 

CL^ANTE. Forgive me for losing my temper, father. 

harpagon. Say no more about it. 

cl£ante. I am extremely sorry. 

harpagon. And I am delighted to find you amenable 
to reason. 

cl£ante. It is very good of you to forgive me so soon. 

HARPAGON. Parents willingly forgive their children 
when they return to their duty. 

CL^ANTE. And you will really overlook my impertin- 
ence? 

HARPAGON. Your dutiful submission leaves me no alter- 
native. 

ci^EANTE. Oh, father, I’ll never forget your goodness as 
long as I live. 

HARPAGON. And I, my son, will never again deny you 
anything- 

CL^ANTE. Dear father, there is nothing more for me to 
ask. You give me everything when you give me 
Mariane. 

HARPAGON. What’s that? 

cl6ante. I say, father, that I am more than grateful. 
Your goodness in giving up Mariane leaves me nothing 
further to wish for. 
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HARPAGON. Who spokc of giving up Mariane? 
cl£ante. You, father. 

HARPAGON. I? 

CL^ANTE. Why, yes. 

HARPAGON. What? It was you promised to give her up. 
CLl^AN'xE. I give her up? 

HARPAGON. Yes. 

CLitANTE. Never! 

HARPAGON. You’ve not withdrawn then, after all? 

CLEANTE. On the contrary, I’m more determined than 
ever. 

HARPAGON. Oh, you wretch! So we’re starting all over 
again? 

cl6ante. Nothing will ever change me. 

HARPAGON. You villain! I’ll do something. . . . 
CLEANTE. Do anything you like. 

HARPAGON. I forbid you ever to see me again. 
CLEANTE. Delighted. 

HARPAGO.N. I wash my hands of you. 

CLEANTE. Wash away. 

HARPAGON. You’re no longer my son. 

CLEANTE. Very well. 

HARPAGON. I disinherit you. 

CLEANTE. You must do as you please. 

HARPAGON. I give you my curse! 

CLEANTE. I won’t take any gifts from you. 

[HARPAGON goes out, LA FL^CHE comcs in from the 
garden^ carrying a cash-box. 
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LA fl£:che. Ah, Monsieur, I’ve found you just in the 
nick of time. Come with me quick. 

CL^ANTE. What’s the matter? 

LA FLkcHE. Come quick, I say; we’re in the devil’s own 
luck. 

cl£ante. How? 

LA FLfecHE. Here’s what will do your business. 
CL^ANTE. What? 

LA FliiCHE. I’ve had designs on this all day. 
cl6ante. What is it? 

LA FL^CHE. Your father’s hoard. I’ve stolen it. 
CL^ANTE. How on earth did you manage that? 

LA FLicHE. I’ll tell you everything. But quick, let’s run. 
I hear him calling. 

[CL^ANTE and LA FLECHE TUU OUt. HARPAGON’s 
voice can be heard crying ^^Thief'^ from the garden. 
He rushes in, 

HARPAGON [as he comes in]. Stop thief! Stop thief! After 
the villain! After the murderer! Justice, just Heaven! 
I am lost. I am killed. My throat is cut. My money is 
stolen. Who can it be? Where has he taken it? Where 
is he? Where is he hiding? What can I do to find him? 
Where go? Where not go? Is that him? Or that? Who’s 
this? Stop! [Catching himself by the arm]. Give me back 
my money, thief. . . . Ah, it is myself. My brain’s in a 
whirl; and I don’t know where I am, who I am or 
what I am doing. Oh, my beloved money, my beloved 
money, my kind friend, they have taken you from me, 
and with you is gone all my being, all my comfort, 
all my joy. My world is at an end. There is nothing 
left for me to do on earth. Without you it is impossible 
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for me to go on living. Yes, I am finished. I am dying. 
I am dead. I am buried. Will no one give me back my 
life by giving me back my beloved money, or telling 
me who has taken it? Eh? What do you say? There’s 
no one there. The rascal who has done this must have 
timed it to the very hour, and chosen the very moment 
I was <^alking to my traitor of a son. I’ll go call the 
police, and have all my household put to the torture, 
maids, valets, son, daughter, even myself. What a lot 
of people there are all round me! I suspect them all. 
Each one of them has a thievish look. Eh? What’s that 
they are saying there? Something about the man who 
has robbed me? What noise is that up there? Is it the 
thief? For pity’s sake, if any of you know anything 
about him, I beseech you to tell me. Is he not hidden 
there among you? Ah, they all stare at me and grin. 
You can see they are confederates every one. Come 
quick, constables, guards, judges, racks, gallows, hang- 
men. I’ll have every one in the world hanged for this; 
and, if I don’t get back my money. I’ll string myself 
up beside them. 
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[Enter harpagon, a commissioner of police and 
his clerk. 

COMMISSIONER. Leave it to me. I know my work. This 
is not the first time. Monsieur, I have had to do with 
a burglary. I would I had as many sacks full of francs 
as I have sent men to the gallows. 

HARPAGON. There’s not a magistrate on the bench that’s 
not involved in this; for, if I don’t get back my money, 
I will demand justice on the law itself. 

COMMISSIONER. We will do everything we can. You say 
this cash-box contained . . . ? 

HARPAGON. Ten thousand ecus all told. 

COMMISSIONER. Ten thousand ecus? 

HARPAGON, Ten thousand ecus. 

COMMISSIONER. It’s a big robbery. 

HARPAGON. No punishment could be too heavy for such 
a dreadful crime. If it goes unpunished the most 
sacred things in.life will be in danger. 

COMMISSIONER. Was this sum in cash? 

HARPAGON. Yes. In good louis d’or and pistoles of full 
weight. 

COMMISSIONER. Whom do you suspect? 

HARPAGON. Everybody. You must put the whole town 
and suburbs under arrest. 

COMMISSIONER. We must be very careful not to give the 
alarm prematurely. We must go to work quietly until 
we have some clues. After that the utmost rigour of 
the law shall be put in force to recover your property. 
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[Enter master Jacques. 

JACQUES [turning and speaking in the direction from which 
he has just entered\ I shall be back immediately. His 
throat must be cut at once, and his feet broiled. Then 
plunge him into boiling water and hang him from the 
ceiling. 

HARPAGON [to jACQUEs]. Who? The rasral who has 
robbed me? 

JACQUES. I was speaking of a sucking pig your steward 
has just sent me. I am going to make it into a nice 
tasty dish. 

HARPAGON. We arc thinking about something else just 
now. Monsieur here would like to have a few words 
with you. 

COMMISSIONER [To jACQUEs]. Don’t be alarmed. I’m not 
going to do you any harm. Let’s just have a little quiet 
talk. 

JACQUES. Is Monsieur one of your guests? 

COMMISSIONER. You must keep back nothing from your 
master, my friend. 

JACQUES. Faith, Monsieur, I’ll display the greatest 
triumphs of my art. You shall have the very best 
supper I can give you. 

HARPAGON. That is not the question now. 

JACQUES. If the fare is not so good as I could wish, that 
is Master Steward’s fault, who has clipped my wings 
with the scissors of his economy. 

HARPAGON. We’re not thinking about supper now, you 
fool. I want you to tell me about the money that’s 
been stolen from me. 

JACQUES. Someone has stolen your money? 
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RARPAGON. Yes, you rascal; and, unless you give it up, 
I swear that you shall hang. 

COMMISSIONER. Come, come, Monsieur, don’t threaten 
him. I can see by his face that he is an honest fellow. 
I am sure he will tell us all we want to know without 
our sending him to prison. If you speak the truth, my 
friend, no harm shall come to you, and you will be 
suitably rewarded by your master. He has been robbed 
to-day of a considerable sum of money, and it’s im- 
possible that you don’t know something about it. 

JACQUES [aside\. Here’s the very opportunity I’ve been 
looking for to be revenged on Master Steward. Ever 
since he came he has been the favourite. No one else 
has had a look in. That beating too rankles in my 
mind. 

HARPAGON. What are you muttering about? 

COMMISSIONER. Let him alone. He is collecting his 
thoughts. I told you he was an honest fellow. 

JACQUES. Well, Monsieur, if you want my opinion, I 
believe your precious Master Steward has done it. 

HARPAGON. Valere? 

JACQUES. Yes. . 

HARPAGON. Valere, whom I thought so faithful? 

JACQUES. The very same. It’s he has robbed you, I feel 
sure. 

HARPAGON. What makes you think so? 

JACQUES. What makes me think so? 

HARPAGON. Yes. 

JACQUES. I think so . . . er . . . because I think so. 

COMMISSIONER. But you must give us your reasons. 

HARPAGON. Have you seen him prowling round the 
place where my money was kept? 
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JACQUES. Yes, indeed I have. Where did you keep your 
money? 

HARPAGON. In the garden. 

JACQUES. The very place. I’ve often seen him prowling 
about the garden. What did you keep it in? 

HARPAGON. A cash-box. 

JACQUES. That’s it! I’ve seen him with a cash-box. 

HARPAGON. What was the cash-box like? I shall know 
at once if it’s mine. 

JACQUES. What was it like? 

HARPAGON. Yes. 

JACQUES. It was like . . . er . . . well ... it was like a 
cash-box. 

COMMISSIONER. Ycs, ycs, of course. But describe it. 

JACQUES. It was a large cash-box. 

HARPAGON. The one that’s been stolen Wcis small. 

JACQUES. Oh well, yes; it was small in that sense. I 
called it large because of what it contained. 

COMMISSIONER. What colour was it? 

JACQUES. What colour? 

COMMISSIONER. YcS. 

JACQUES. Its colour . . . well, it was a kind of. . . . [To 
HARPAGON] you remember? 

HARPAGON. Eh? 

JACQUES. Red, wasn’t it? 

HARPAGON. No, grey. 

JACQUES. Yes, that’s it; a reddish grey. That’s what I 
meant. 

HARPAGON. It’s the Very one. I’ll swear to it. Write his 
evidence down, Monsieur. Heavens! Whom can I trust 
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ever again? No one can be sure of anything any more. 
After this I shall believe myself capable of robbing 
myself. 

JACQUES [To HARP agon]. Oh, Monsieur, here he is! 
Whatever you do, don’t tell him it was I who gave 
him away. 

[Enter VALi:RE. 

HARPAGON. Come, confess the blackest deed, the most 
horrible wickedness which has ever been committed. 

VALiRE. What do you mean. Monsieur? 

HARPAGON. What, you treacherous rascal! Don’t you. 
blush for your crime? 

VALiRE. What crime are you speaking of? 

HARPAGON. What crime am I speaking of, scoundrel? 
As if you didn’t know well enough. It’s no use attempt- 
ing to deny it. It is all out. They’ve told me everything. 
How could you take advantage of my good nature, and 
worm your way into my house only to betray me? 

VALIRE. If they have told you everything. Monsieur, 
then I won’t attempt to deny it. 

JACQUES [asidel. *What! Have I hit on the truth by 
mistake? 

VALiRE. I was going to speak to you about it, and 
waited only for a favourable opportunity. But, as it 
has come out, I beg you not to be angry, but to hear 
what I have to say. 

HARPAGON. And what can you have to say, you abom- 
inable thief? 

VALiRE. Oh, Monsieur, I don’t deserve to be called 
that. I have done you wrong, I admit; but after all my 
fault is pardonable. 
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HARPAGON. Pardonable? A treacherous and deliber- 
ately planned robbery? 

VALiRE. Pray, Monsieur, don’t be so an^. When you 
have heard me out, you will see there is not so much 
harm done after all. 

HARPAGON. Not SO much harm? My blood, my very 
being. 

VAL^iRE. Vour blood, Monsieur, has not fallen into bad 
hands. My position is such that there is no derogation. 
Nothing has been done that cannot easily be put right. 

HARPAGON. Faith, I believe you! You shall instantly 
give back what you have stolen. 

VALERE. Your honour. Monsieur, shall be fully satis- 
fied. 

HARPAGON. There’s no honour in the matter. Tell me 
who incited you to this? 

VALiRE. Ah, Monsieur, do you need to ask? 

HARPAGON. Most Certainly I do. 

VALfeRE. A God who is himself the excuse for all he 
makes us do; Love. 

HARPAGON. Love? 

VAL^:RE. Yes, Love. 

HARPAGON. A worthy love, a worthy love, I swxar; the 
love of my louis d’or! 

VAL^iRE. No, Monsieur, it was not your wealth that 
tempted me. I was not dazzled by that. I swear I will 
never ask you for anything more, if you will only let 
me keep what I have. 

HARPAGON. No. Devil take me if I will! I will not let 
you keep w^hat you have. Did you ever hear such 
insolence? To expect to keep his stolen booty! 
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VALORS. Do you call it a theft? 

HARPAGON. Do I Call it a theft? A treasure like that! 

VAufeRE. A treasure, true; the most precious you have. 
But my gain need not be your loss. I beg you on my 
knees to give me this treasure so full of charms. Indeed 
goodness itself should urge you to consent. 

HARPAGON. I shall do nothing of the sort. What an idea! 

VALiRE. We have promised eternal constancy, and 
sworn never to forsake each other. 

HARPAGON. A worthy oath! A goodly promise! 

VALIRE. Yes, we belong to each other for ever. 

HARPAGON. I’ll quickly find a way to part you. 

VALiRE. Nothing but death can do that. 

HARPAGON. You must be very keen to get my money. 

VALiRE. I have already told you, Monsieur, I was 
moved by no such consideration. My motives were not 
what you think. A far nobler feeling inspired me. 

HARPAGON. You will observe it is for Christian charity 
that he covets my gold! But I will take order with him. 
The law will give me my rights, you brazen-faced 
villain. 

VALiRE. As to that, you must do as you please. I am 
ready to suffer the worst punishment you can inflict; 
but I beg you to believe that, if there is any harm, 
I alone am responsible, and your daughter is in no 
way to blame. 

HARPAGON. Faith, I should hope so. It would be shock- 
ing indeed if my daughter were an accomplice. But I 
will have my treasure back. You shall tell me where 
you have put my treasure. 

VALiRE. What do you mean. Monsieur? Your treasure 
is still at home. 
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HARPAGON [aside]. Oh, my beloved cash-box! [Aloud], 
Not gone from the house, you say? 

VALiRE. No, Monsieur. 

HARPAGON. Ah, then you have not touched. . . . ? 

VALERE. I ? Touched? You do me wrong, Monsieur. 
The passion which consumes me is too pure, too 
respectful. 

HARPAGON [aside]. Passion for my cash-box! 

VALERE. I would rather die than have an unworthy 
thought. Your treasure is too good, too modest for that. 

HARPAGON [aside]. My cash-box too modest! 

VALfeRE. All I ask is but to gaze on such beauty. No 
baser thought has profaned the love with which those 
sweet eyes have inspired me. 

HARPAGON [aside]. The sweet eyes of my cash-box? The 
fellow tall^ like a lover of his mistress. 

VAL^iRE. Dame Claude knows everything, Monsieur. 
She will tell you. . . . 

HARPAGON. What? My servant was in the plot? 

VALiiRE. Yes, Monsieur, she was a witness to our en- 
gagement, and joined me in persuading your daughter 
to accept my love; though not until she w'as convinced 
of the honesty of my intentions. 

HARPAGON [aside]. Does the fear of death make him 
rave? [To valere]. What has my daughter got to do 
with it? 

VALERE. It was only after the utmost persuasion. Mon- 
sieur, that her modesty consented to the demands of 
my love. 

HARPAGON. Whose modcsty? 

VALERE. Your daughter's. It was not until yesterday 
that I could persuade her to sign a promise of marriage. 
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HARPAGON. My daughter has signed a promise of mar- 
riage? 

VALiRE. Yes, Monsieur, and I have done the same. 
HARPAGON. Good God! Another calamity! 

jAcquES [ To the commissioner]. Write it all down. Mon- 
sieur, write it all down. 

HARPAGON. Crime upon crime, disaster on disaster! [To 
the commissioner]. Come, Monsieur, do your duty, I 
bring an action against him as a thief and a seducer. 

jAcquES. A thief and a seducer. 

VALERE. I have not deserved these names, and when 
it is known who I really am. . . . 

[Enter £lise, mariane and frosine. 

HARPAGON. Oh, you wickcd girl, you don’t deserve to 
have a father like me. This is how you practise the 
lessons I have taught you! You fall in love with an 
infamous thief, and sign a promise of marriage without 
my consent! But I will be a match for you both. [To 
£lise]. Four strong walls shall be responsible for you. 
[To valere]. And you shall pay for your villainy on 
the gallows. 

VAi^RE. Your unreasoning passion will not be the 
judge. I shall at least be heard before I am con- 
demned. 

HARPAGON. I was wrong when I said the gallows. You 
shall be broken alive upon the wheel. 

tusE [falling on her knees before harpacon]. Oh, father, 
I implore you not to be so cruel. Do not insist on the 
severest penalties a father’s power can inflict. Do not 
give way to your first feelings of anger, but allow your- 
self time to realize what you are doing. You have 
quite mistaken this young gentleman. He is not what 
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he appears; and, when I tell you that, but for him, 
you would have lost me long ago, you will no longer 
be angry with me for giving my life into his keeping. 
It was he, father, who saved me from drowning. You 
owe to him your daughter’s very existence, and. . . . 

HARPAGON. I don’t give a fig for that. Better for me 
if he had let you drown than do what he has done. 

£lise. Oh, father, I beseech you, by your love for 
me. . . . 

HARPAGON. No. I won’t hear a word. The law shall 
take its course. 

JACQUES [aside]. Now you’re going to pay me for that 
beating. 

FROsiNE [aside], Here’s a dreadful situation! 

[Enter anselme. 

ANSELME. What is the matter, Seigneur Harpagon? You 
seem to be in a passion. 

HARPAGON. Ah, Seigneur Anselme, I am the most un- 
fortunate of men. This evening’s ceremony is all upset. 
I am ruined in my goods and in my honour. This 
treacherous scoundrel has violated all the most sacred 
rights. He has wormed his way into my house in the 
guise of a steward to steal my money and seduce my 
daughter. 

VALERE. Who is thinking of your money? You’re al- 
ways dragging that in. 

HARPAGON. They have signed together a promise of 
marriage. It is an offence against you. Seigneur An- 
selme. You ought to bring an action against him at 
your own expense and pursue him with all the rigour 
of the law to punish his presumption. 
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ANSELME, I have no desire to get a wife by force, or lay 
claim to a heart that belongs to another; but I am 
ready to embrace your interests as my own. 

HARPAGON. Here, Monsieur, is a worthy commissioner 
of police, who, so he tells me, knows his business 
thoroughly. [To commissioner]. Charge him in proper 
form. Monsieur; and make the offence as serious as 
you can. 

VALERE. I don’t see what crime can be made out of the 
love I bear your daughter; and, as for the punishment 
you believe I have incurred by our engagement, I can 
assure you that when they know who I am. . . . 

HARPAGON. Oh, yes, I daresay. The world to-day is full 
of these pretended noblemen; impostors who take 
advantage of their obscurity, and impudently lay 
claim to the first noble name that occurs to them, 

VAL^RE. I have too much self respect to take any name 
which does not belong to me. All Naples can bear 
witness to my parentage. 

ANSELME. Not SO fast. Take care what you say, young 
man. You risk a little more here than you are aware of. 
I happen to knpw Naples intimately, and can easily 
test the truth of your story. 

VALERE [proudly putting on his hat], I am not afraid of 
any man. If you know Naples, no doubt you have 
heard of Don Thomas D’Alburci. 

ANSELME. Most Certainly I have heard of him. Few 
people knew him better than I did. 

HARPAGON. A fig for Don Thomas, and Don Martin 
too! [Noticing two candles alight^ he blows one out], 

ANSELME. No. Let him continue. I want to hear what 
he has to say. 
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valAre. I say that he is my father. 

ANSELME. Don Thomas? 

VAL^RE. Yes. 

ANSELME. Don’t be absurd. Invent another story which 
may serve your turn better. Don’t imagine you will 
save yourself by this imposture. 

VALiiRE. You are ill informed. It is no imposture. I 
advance nothing that I cannot easily prove. 

ANSELME. What! You dare call yourself the son of Don 
Thomas D’Alburci? 

VAL^LRE. Yes, I do. And I am ready to uphold the truth 
of it against the world. 

ANSELME. Your effrontery is astounding. Learn, to your 
confusion, that it is sixteen years at least since the man 
you mention, with his wife and all his family, was lost 
at sea in an attempt to ( scape from the cruel persecu- 
tions which took place during the neapolitan troubles, 
and which drove many noble families into exile. 

VALERE. Very well. Then learn, to your confusion, that 
his seven-year-old son and a servant were saved from 
the wreck by a Spanish ship, and that I am that son. 
The captain of this ship, taking pity on my misfortune, 
befriended me and brought me up as his own child; 
and, ever since I was old enough, I have been a soldier. 
A short time ago I received news that my father was 
not dead as I had always believed; and, as I passed 
through this city on my search to find him, a lucky 
fate allowed me a sight of the lovely filise, to whose 
charms I became a willing slave; and the violence of 
my passion and her father’s intractability induced me 
to take a situation in his household, and to send someone 
else in search of my parents. 
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ANSELME. But what proof have we, other than your own 
statements, that this is not an invention engrafted on 
to a true story? 

VAL^RE. The Spanish captain, a ruby seal that be- 
longed to my father, an agate bracelet that my mother 
had clasped round my arm, and old Pedro, the servant 
who was saved with me from the wreck. 

MARIANS. Then I, at any rate, can bear witness you are 
not an impostor. All you have just said proves you to 
be my long lost brother. 

VAL^RE. You my sister? 

MARIANE. Yes. My heart has been in a flutter from the 
moment you first opened your lips. How overjoyed my 
mother will be to see you! She has told me over and 
over again of our family misfortunes. It was not our 
fate to be lost in that unhappy shipwreck any more 
than yours, but our lives were saved only at the ex- 
pense of our liberty. As we drifted about, clinging to 
a mass of wreckage, my mother and I were taken up 
by pirates; and it was not until after ten years of 
slavery that a lucky chance delivered us, and we 
returned to Naples. Unable to hear any news of our 
father, and finding that all our property had been sold, 
we went on to Genoa, where my mother tried to 
recover the poor remains of a dissipated inheritance. 
And, at last, driven from there by the unkindness and 
dishonesty of her relations, she settled here in Paris, 
where her life has been nothing but a lingering misery. 

ANSELME. Oh, Heaven, great is thy power! To thee 
only can miracles be ascribed! Embrace me, my 
children, and let us all rejoice together. 

VAL^RE. Are you our father? 

MARIANE. Is it for you my mother has wept so often? 
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ANSELME. Yes, my dear children, I am Don Thomas 
D’Alburci. As you see, I too escaped from the wreck, 
and was lucky enough to save my moneybags along 
with me. After more than sixteen years of loneliness, 
believing you to be lost, I decided, by an alliance with 
a good and sweet lady, to try the consolations of a 
new family. As my life was no longer safe in Naples, 
and a ^ucky opportunity arose of selling my property 
there, I gave up all thoughts of ever returning and 
settled here instead, where, under the name of An- 
selme, I have tried to forget the misfortunes of that 
other name which had caused me so much unhappiness. 

HARP AGON [To anselme]. Is that your son? 

ANSELME. It is 

HARPAGON. Then I hold you responsible for the ten 
thousand ecus he has stolen from me. 

ANSELME. He has stolen from you? 

HARPAGON. Yes. 

VAL^RE. Who told you that? 

HARPAGON. Master Jacques. 

VALERE. Do you say so? 

JACQUES. You can see well enough I’m not saying any- 
thing. 

HARPAGON. He did say so. The Commissioner there has 
taken down his evidence. 

VALiRE. Do you really believe me capable of doing 
such a blackguardly thing? 

HARPAGON. Capable or not capable, I want my money 
back. 

[Enter clIlANTE and la fleche. 

CL^ANTE. Make yourself quite easy, father, and with- 
draw these accusations. I have found out where your 
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money is; and I come to tell you that, if you will con- 
sent to my marriage with Mariane, it shall be given 
back to you immediately. 

HARPAGON. Where is it then? 

CL^ANTE. Never mind. I will answer for its safety. I am 
only waiting to hear which you will choose, to let me 
marry Mariane or to lose your cash-box. 

HARPAGON. Nothing has been taken out? 

CL^ANTE. Nothing at all. So make up your mind to 
agree to this marriage. Her mother allows her to 
choose between us. 

MARIANE. Ah, but more than her consent is needed now. 
Heaven has not only given me back a brother [indicat- 
ing VALkRE] but a father too [indicating anselme] and 
you must have his consent as well. 

anselme. Heaven, my children, did not give me back 
to you to cross your natural affections. Seigneur Har- 
pagon, you will easily understand that a girl would 
rather marry the son than the father. So waste no 
breath in useless opposition, but give your consent 
with me to this double wedding. 

HARPAGON. I can’t make up my mind until I have seen 
my cash-box. 

cl6ante. You shall see it quite safe, with its contents 
untouched. 

HARPAGON. I can’t afford to give my children any 
money on their marriage. 

ANSELME. I have enough for them, so don’t let that 
distress you. 

HARPAGON. You agree to bear all the expenses of these 
two weddings? 

anselme. Willingly. Are you satisfied now? 
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HARPAGON. Very well, but on condition that you have 
a new suit made for me to go to church in. 

ANSELME. With all my heart. Come then, let us all 
rejoice in the happiness this joyful day has brought us. 

COMMISSIONER. One moment, Messieurs! Wait a minute, 
if you please. Who is to pay me for these documents? 

HARPAGON. Your documents are no use to us. 

COMMISSIONER. That may be, but I didn’t draw them 
up for nothing. 

HARPAGON. Here’s payment for you then. [^Indicating 
jAcquEs]. You can have this knave to hang. 

jAcquES. Alas, what am I to do? I am beaten for telling 
the truth, and they want to hang me for lying. 

ANSELME. Seigneur Harpagon, you must forgive him 
this false witness. 

HARPAGON. Will you pay the Commissioner then? 

ANSELME. Yes, I’ll pay him. And now let’s go and see 
your mother, and tell her this happy news. 

HARPAGON. And I’ll go gaze on my beloved gold. 
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THE SELF-MADE 
GENTLEMAN 

\I^ Bourgeois Gentilhomme] 


Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, comedy-ballet in jive 
acts, was first performed on 14 October i6jo in a room, 
which is still shown, in the castle of Chambord in Jour- 
aine; being repeated on 29 November following in 
Paris. In the orl^'.ncl production Moliere played the. 
part of M. Jourdain and the part of the Muphti 
was played by Lully, who composed the music. 



CHARACTERS 


M. JOURDAXN 

MADAME JOURDAIN, his XJUtfe 

LUCiDE, his daughter 
CL^ONTE, in love with Lucile 
DORiM^NE, a marquise 

DOR ANTE, a comt€y in love with Dorimhie 
NICOLE, servant to M. Jourdain 
COVIELLE, valet to Glionte 
A MUSIC MASTER 
HIS PUPIL 

A DANCINC MASTER 
A MASTER-AT-ARMS 
A PHILOSOPHY MASTER 
A MASTER TAILOR 
HIS ASSISTANT 
TWO LACKEYS 
THE MUPHTI 
SINGERS, DANCERS 


TThe scene is laid in A/. Jourdain" s house 
in Paris 



ACT ONE 


The overture is played by a large orchestra. In the centre of the 
stage the music master’s pupil is sitting at a table^ com- 
posing an air which monsieur jourdain has requested for 
a serenade. Enter music master, dancing master, 
Three Singers^ Two Violins ^ Four Dancers. 

music master [ushering in the musicians']. Wait please in 
this ante-room until he comes. 

dancing master [ushering in the dancers]. Wait in here 
too, if you please. ^ 

[The musicians and dancers go into the ante-room 

MUSIC MASTER [to liis pitpU]. Have you finished it? 

PUPIL. Yes, Monsieur. 

MUSIC MASTER. Let’s see. . . . Ah, excellent! 

DANCING MASTER. Is it Something new? 

MUSIC MASTER. Yes. It is an air for a serenade that I have 
asked him to compose for when our good cit is awake. 

DANCING MASTER. May wc hear it? 

MUSIC MASTER. You shall hear the whole thing, words 
and music, as soon as he comes. He won’t be long now. 

DANCING MASTER. Our posts are certainly no sinecures 
these days. 

MUSIC MASTER. You’re right. But this is the very sort of 
man we both needed. He’s a safe income for us, is Mon- 
sieur Jourdain, with this craze for gentility and gal- 
lantry he has got into his head. We may well wish that 
all the rest of the world were like him. 

DANCING MASTER. Not altogether. I could wish, for his 
ov/n sake, that he were more capable of appreciating 
the value of the work w'e do for him. 
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MUSIC MASTER. It’s tTuc hc docsn’t appreciate it, but he 
pays for it. And that’s what our arts need at the moment 
more than anything else. 

DANCING MASTER. Personally, I confess that I like a little 
kudos. I am by no means indifferent to applause. 
There is nothing so insufferably boring in any fine art 
as to exert oneself for fools, and have to listen to the 
comments and criticisms of a blockhead. The great joy 
is to work for people who are capable of perceiving the 
subtleties, who open their hearts to the beauties of a 
work, and whose approval is a gratifying return for the 
toil of creation. The most welcome reward one can re- 
ceive for one’s work is to have it recognized and car- 
essed with flattering applause. There is nothing, to my 
mind, that pays us better for our pains. The praise of 
the cultured is infinitely sweet. 

MUSIC MASTER. Oh, I’m with you there. It’s Just as sweet 
to me. There is nothing so gratifying as such applause. 
But that kind of incense won’t keep the wolf from the 
^oor. No man can gain security by praise alone. There 
must be something more substantial; and the best kind 
of .praise is the Icind that is given with the hand. I 
allow that this is a man whose perception is slight, who 
talks at random about everything, and who likes all 
the wrong things. But his money outweighs his judge- 
ment. His purse is discerning. His praise has a gilt edge 
to it. And you must admit this ignorant cit is of far 
more use to us than the cultivated fine gentleman who 
got us the job. 

DANCING MASTER. Ycs, thcrc’s Certainly some truth in 
what you say, but you take too mercenary a view. To 
have an eye to the main chance is so degrading that 
no self-respecting man should ever descend to it. 
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MUSIC MASTER. For all that, you’re very glad to get your 
wages, I notice. 

DANCING MASTER. Admitted; but I don’t make it my 
sole aim. And I wish that, along with his cash, he had 
a little good taste as well. 

MUSIC MASTER. I wish SO too. And we are both of us 
working as hard as we can to that end. But, at any 
rate, he is giving us the means of making our reputa- 
tions, and he will pay for the others for what the others 
will appreciate for him. 

DANCING MASTER. Here he comes! 

[monsieur JOURDAIN enters in dressing-gown and 
night cap. He is followed by two lackeys who wait by 
the door, 

M. JOURDAIN. Well, Messieurs, how goes everything? 
Have you got your little piece of nonsense ready for 
me? 

DANCING MASTER. What do you mean? What little piece 
of nonsense? 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh, the — er — what do you call it? Your ^ 
prologue or dialogue of song and dance. 

DANCING MASTER. Oh, I See. 

MUSIC MASTER. Ycs, here we are, Monsieur, quite ready. 

[The MUSIC MASTER and dancing master beckon 
the singers^ dancers^ and violins out of the ante-room, 

M. JOURDAIN. I am afraid I have had to keep you wait- 
ing. But the fact is I am being dressed to-day as a 
gentleman of fashion, and my tailor has sent me some 
silk stockings that I thought I should never get on. 

MUSIC master. It is our duty to wait your convenience. 

M. JOURDAIN. I beg you will neither of you leave before 
my new suit arrives. I would like you to see me in it. 
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DANCING MASTER. Certainly, if you wish it, Monsieur. 

M. jouRDAiN. You will See me figged out from head to 
foot in the very height of the fashion. 

MUSIC MASTER. We can well believe it. Monsieur. 

M. JOURDAIN. I have had this Indian silk dressing-gown 
made for me. 

DANCING MASTER. It is Very beautiful. 

M. JOURDAIN. My tailor tells me that people of fashion 
always go like this of a morning. 

MUSIC MASTER. It’s Wonderfully becoming. 

M. JOURDAIN. Lackey! Hey there! Both my lackeys! 

1ST LACKEY. What’s your will. Monsieur? 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh, nothing. I only wanted to make sure 
that you could hear me. \To the music and dancing 
masters]. What do you think of my liveries? 

DANCING master. Quite magnificent. 

M. JOURDAIN [opening his gown and showing an undress con- 
sisting of a green velvet waistcoat and narrow red velvet 
breeches]. This is just a little undress for doing my 
morning exercises. 

MUSIC MASTER. Most distinguished. 

M. JOURDAIN. Lackey! 

1ST LACKEY. Monsieur? 

M. JOURDAIN. T’other lackey! 

2ND LACKEY. Monsieur? 

M. JOURDAIN [taking off his dressing gowri ] . Take my gown. 

[To the MUSIC and dancing masters]. Do I look all 
right like that? 
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DANCING MASTER. Perfectly all right, Monsieur. 

M. jouRDAiN. Then let’s get to business. 

MUSIC MASTER \introducing his pupil], I would first like 
you to hear an air he has just composed for the seren- 
ade you ordered. It is one of my pupils who has an 
admirable gift for that kind of thing. 

M. jourjjain. I dare say. But you shouldn’t leave a thing 
like that to a pupil. You yourself would be barely good 
enough for a work of that importance. 

MUSIC MASTER. When I say “pupil”, Monsieur, pray do 
not misunderstand me. Such pupils are as able as the 
greatest masters, and the tune could not easily be 
bettered. Just listen, 

M. JOURDAIN [to his lockeys]. Give me my gown. I shall 
hear better like that. No, wait. I think I shall be better 
without it. No, give it me back. Yes, that’s better. 

THE LADY 

I pine night and day, and my pain is past bearing 
Since your cruel beauty has chained me as your slave. 
If your lovers, Iris, so unhappily are faring, 

Alas for your foes! What mercy shall they have? 

M. JOURDAIN. It sounds a little depressing. It makes me 
nod. Couldn’t you liven it up a bit here and there? 

MUSIC MASTER. The air has to suit the words. Monsieur. 

M. JOURDAIN. I learnt a lovely little thing the other day. 
Wait — er — how does it go? 

DANCING MASTER. I haven’t the least idea. 

M. JOURDAIN. There was something about mutton in it. 

DANCING MASTER. MuttOn? 
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M. JOURDAIN. Yes. Ah, now I’ve got it! 

I thought Jeanneton 
Fair and sweet to be; 

/ thought Jeanneton 
Sweeter than sweet mutton. 

Alas! Alas! 

A hundred thousand times more cruel she 
Than the tigers of the pass. 

Pretty, isn’t it? 

MUSIC MASTER. Very pretty, indeed. 

DANCING MASTER. And you sing it well, too. 

M. JOURDAIN. Yet I never learnt music. 

MUSIC MASTER. You should learn, Monsieur, the same 
as you do dancing. The two arts are very closely allied. 

DANCING MASTER. And Open the eyes of the soul to 
beauty. 

M. JOURDAIN. Do persons of quality learn music as well? 

MUSIC MASTER. Most certainly. Monsieur. 

M. JOURDAIN. Then I’ll learn it. Though I don’t know 
what time I shall have for it; for, besides the master- 
at-arms who is teaching me to fence, I’ve engaged a 
master of philosophy who is to begin his lessons this 
very morning. 

MUSIC MASTER. Philosophy is well enough. But music. 
Monsieur, music. . . . 

DANCING MASTER. Music and dancing. Music and danc- 
ing. That is all that is necessary. 

MUSIC MASTER. There is nothing so useful to a State as 
music. 

DANCING MASTER. There is nothing so indispensable to 
mankind as dancing. 
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MUSIC MASTER. Without music the State would cease to 
function. 

DANCING MASTER. Man Can do nothing at all without 
dancing. 

MUSIC MASTER. All the revolutions, all the wars in the 
world come solely from not learning music. 

DANCING MASTER. All the misfortunes of mankind, all 
the disc^sters of which history is full, the bungling of 
politicians and the mistakes of great generals, all come 
through not learning to dance. 

M. JOURDAIN. How is that? 

MUSIC MASTER. Is not war due to a lack of agreement 
among men? 

M. JOURDAIN, Yes, that’s true enough. 

MUSIC MASTER. Well, then, if everybody learnt music, 
wouldn’t it be the means of settling their differences 
and bringing about universal peace in the world? 

M. JOURDAIN. So it would. 

DANCING MASTER. When a man makes a blunder, either 
in his family affairs, or in the government of a country, 
or in the command of an army, don’t we say “Such a 
one has made a false move or step”? 

M. JOURDAIN. Yes, we do. 

DANCING MASTER. And what makes a man make a false 
step if it isn’t not knowing how to dance? 

M. JOURDAIN. True enough. You’re both of you abso- 
lutely right. 

DANCING MASTER. It was Only to make you appreciate 
the value of dancing and music. 

M. JOURDAIN. I fully appreciate it now. 

MUSIC MASTER. Then will you please give us your atten- 
tion? 
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M. JOURDAIN. Willingly. 

MUSIC MASTER. As I havc told you already, this is just 
a little exercise I have devised to show the various 
passions which can be expressed by music. 

M. JOURDAIN. I understand. 

MUSIC MASTER [ To the singers]. Come forward, please. [ To 
M. JOURDAIN]. You must imagine that they are dressed 
as shepherds. 

M. JOURDAIN. Why always shepherds? One never sees 
anything else. 

DANCING MASTER. Whenever you have characters speak- 
ing to music, for the sake of verisimilitude, they must 
smack of the sheepcote. From time immemorial min- 
strelsy has been the special attribute of shepherds. It 
would be most unnatural to have princes or tradesmen 
venting their passions in song. 

M. JOURDAIN. Well, well. Let’s hear it. 

MUSICAL DIALOGUE 

\A Lady and two Men Singers] 

The Lady, 

A heart in Love's strong chains imprisoned 
Is racked with cares to a cruel degree. 

They say that such sighings with pleasure are seasoned; 

Oh^ most falsely reasoned! 

There's nothing so sweet as the life of the free, 

1st Man. 

There's nothing so sweet as lovers' soft yearnings ^ 

Those amorous burnings 
That two hearts unite. 

Man can only be happy in treading Love's measure. 

If you put out Love's light 
Ton destroy all life's pleasure. 
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2nd Man. 

How sweet to be subject to Lovers tender law 
If in his courts one faithful heart we saw! 
Buty alas y for ever ranging free y 
Faitfful shepherdess where is she? 
Inconstant sex! Unfit to live you prove; 
Because of thee Vll live no more to love. 


1st Men. 
The Lady. 
2 nd Man. 
1st Man. 
The Lady. 
2nd Man. 
ist Man. 
The Lady. 

2nd Man. 
The Lady. 

2 nd Man. 

The Lady. 

2nd Man. 

All. 


Beloved Flame! 

Lovers blessing o?er you! 

Your sex I blame. 

How I adore you! 

My soul obeys your rudder. 

Yf^uf false heart makes me shudder. 

Forsake this hate for lovCy dear shepherdy do. 

I caUy ohy I can show you 
A shepherdess thafs true. 

Alas! May I believe you? 

All women are not faithless. 

I offer you my heart. 

But how can you persuade me 
That your love will ne*er depart? 

Let us make a gentle wager 
Which of us two shall love the best. 

May Good Fortune never favour 
Who fails to stand the test! 

May Lovers bright torch for ever 
Our gentle flames renew! 

How sweet to be a lover 

When two fond hearts are true! 


M. JOURDAIN. Is that all? 
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MUSIC MASTER. Ycs, Monsicur. 

M. jouRDAiN. Very well put together. Very pretty little 
sentiments indeed. 

DANCING MASTER. Now here is a little exercise designed 
to show the most graceful and varied movements and 
attitudes that can be comprised in a dance. 

M. JOURDAIN. Are they shepherds too? 

DANCING MASTER. They’re anything you like to imagine. 
\To the Dancer s[. Come along now. 

BALLET 

Four dancers execute all the different m.ovements and steps that 
the DANCING MASTER directs. 
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The action is continuous, monsieur jourdain, the music 
MASTER and the dancing master are discovered. 

M. JOURDAIN. Brilliant! Those fellows frisk about capi- 
tally. 

MUSIC master. When dancing and singing are combined 
it is even more effective. You will see something really 
fine in the little ballet we have got up for you. 

M. JOURDAIN. That will be for later. The lady, in whose 
honour I ordered it, will be dining with me here. 

DANCING MASTER. Everything is quite ready. 

MUSIC MASTER. But, Monsieur, this is not enough. A 
gentleman like yourself, magnificent in your style of 
living and with a taste for the refinements of life, 
should give a musical at-home every Wednesday or 
Thursday. 

M. JOURDAIN. Do people of quality do so? 

MUSIC MASTER. Always, Monsieur. 

M. JOURDAIN. Then I will do so too. You will be able to 
get it up really well? 

MUSIC MASTER. Assuredly, Monsieur. You will need three 
singers, tenor, counter-tenor and bziss, with a bass- 
viol, a theorbo, a clavecin and two violins for the accom- 
paniments. 

M. JOURDAIN. Do let’s have a marine trumpet too. I love 
the marine trumpet, and it’s very harmonious. 

MUSIC MASTER. You must leave all that to us. 

M. JOURDAIN. Be sure you don’t forget to send me some 
minstrels to sing during dinner. 
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MUSIC MASTER. You shall have everything complete. 

M. JOURDAIN. But above all let the ballet be good. 

MUSIC MASTER. You*ll be delighted, Monsieur, especially 
with the minuets. 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh, the minuet is my own speciality. 
Watch me. I’ll dance it for you now. Gome along, 
Master. 

DANCING MASTER. A hat, Monsieur, if you please. 

[m. JOURDAIN takes a hat from one of the lackeys^ and 
puts it on over his night cap. The dancing master 
takes his hand and makes him dance a minuet^ singing 
the tune the while. 

La, la, la, la, la, la; la, la, la, la, la, la, la; la, la, la, 
la, la, la; la, la, la, la, la, la, la; la, la, la, la, la. Keep 
time, please. La, la, la, la, la. Leg straight, la, la, la. 
Don’t move your shoulders so much. La, la, la, la, la, 
la, la, la, la, la. You hold your arms as if they were 
crippled. La, la, la, la, la. Head up. Turn your toes 
out. La, la, la. Hold yourself straight. 

M. JOURDAIN. Whewl How’s that? 

MUSIC MASTER. Perfect! 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh, there’s another thing. I want you to 
teach me how to make a bow to a marquise. I shall 
have need of that presently. 

DANCING MASTER. How to bow to a marquise? 

M. JOURDAIN. Yes. A marquise called Dorimene. 

DANCING MASTER. Give me your hand. 

M. JOURDAIN. No, no. You do it for me. I shall remem- 
ber. 

DANCING MASTER. If you want to salute her very re- 
spectfully you must first take a step backward and bow; 
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then three steps towards her, bowing each time, the 
last as low as her knees. 

M. JOURDAIN. Show me. [After the dancing master has 
made three bows']. Good! That’s splendid. 

[Enter a lackey, 

A LACKEY. Monsieur, the Master-at-arms is here. 

M. JOUPDAIN. Tell him to come in and give me my 
lesson. [To the music and dancing masters]. I should 
like you to see me at it. 

[The master- AT-ARMS enters^ followed by the other 
Lackey carrying two foils, 

master- AT-ARMS [after taking the two foils from the lackey 
and handing one to m. jourdain]. Now, Monsieur, the 
salute. Body erect. Weight slightly resting on the left 
foot. Legs not quite so far apart. Feet in a line. Wrist 
held on a level with the hip. The point of your foil on 
a level with your shoulder. Arm not quite so far ex- 
tended. Left hand held level with the eye. Left shoulder 
more to the front. Head erect. A confident mien. Ad- 
vance. Keep your balance. Touch my foil in quarte, 
lunge, riposte and on guard. One, two. As you were. 
Again. Firmer on your feet, and more attack. Retire. 
When you lunge. Monsieur, let your foil move forward 
first, the body presenting the smallest possible target 
to the enemy. One, two. Now. Touch my foil in tierce, 
lunge, riposte and on guard. Advance. Keep your 
balance. Advance. Lunge from there. One, two. As 
you were. Again. Retire. On guard. Monsieur, on 
guard. [The master- at- arms lunges at him two or three 
times ^ saying ^^on guard'*'* , 

M. JOURDAIN. Whew! How’s that? 

MUSIC MASTER. You’re marvellous at it. 
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MASTER-AT-ARMS. I havc already told you that the 
whole secret of swordplay consists in two things, giving 
and not receiving. As I pointed out to you the other 
day by ocular demonstration, you cannot receive if you 
deflect your adversary’s sword from the line of your 
body, which is just a simple matter of the movement 
of your wrist either this way or that. 

M. JOURDAIN. So then a man has no need of courage, 
but can be sure of killing his man and of not being 
killed himself? 

MASTER-AT-ARMS. Undoubtedly. Didn’t you see the 
demonstration? 

M. JOURDAIN. Yes, yes, I did. 

MASTER-AT-ARMS. So now you Can understand what 
great honour should be paid to us fencing masters in 
the State; and how far more important is the science 
of arms than such useless sciences as dancing and 
music. 

DANCING MASTER. Just One moment. Master Swords- 
man. Please speak qf dancing with a little more respect. 

MUSIC MASTER. Kindly moderate your language when 
you speak of music. 

MASTER-AT-ARMS. Vou are a couple of jokers to dare 
compare your sciences with mine. 

MUSIC MASTER. Hark to His High and Mightiness! 

DANCING MASTER. A funny little animal in a breast- 
plate! 

MASTER-AT-ARMS. I’ll make you dance in a minute, my 
little Dancing Master. And you, too, my little fiddle 
scraper. I’ll make you sing to some purpose. 

DANCING MASTER. MonsieuF Iron Clasher, I’ll teach you 
your trade. 
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M. JOURDAIN [to the DANcmo master]. Are you crazy? 
To quarrel with him, who understands quarte and 
tierce, and can kill a man by ocular demonstration! 

DANCING MASTER. A fig for his ocular , demonstration, 
and his tierce, and his quarte! 

M. JOURDAIN [to the DANCING MASTER]. Keep Calm, I beg 
of you. 

MASTER-. iT- ARMS [tO the DANCING MASTER]. What’s that, 
you little impudent rascal? 

M. JOURDAIN. Now, now, Master-at-arms ! 

DANCING MASTER [tO the MASTER-AT- ARMs] . YoU great 
cart horse! 

M. JOURDAIN. Now, now, Dancing Master! 

MASTER-AT-ARMS. If once I let myself go — 

M. JOURDAIN [to the MASTER- AT-ARMs]. Gently! Gently! 

DANCING MASTER. If oncc I sct about you — 

M. JOURDAIN [to the DANCING MASTER]. There! There! 

MASTER-AT-ARMS. I’ll give you such a thrashing. 

M. JOURDAIN [/o the MASTER- AT- arms]. For pity’s sake! 

DANCING MASTER. I’ll wallop you within an inch of your 
life. 

M. JOURDAIN. I beg of you! 

MUSIC MASTER. Pray allow us to teach him better man- 
ners. 

M. JOURDAIN [to the MUSIC MASTER]. Good Hcavcns, no; 
stop, stop! 

[Enter a philosophy master. 

Ah, Master Philosopher, you’ve comej'ust at the right 
moment with your philosophy. Do please make peace 
between these people. 
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PHILOSOPHY MASTER. What is the matter, my masters? 
What is the question in dispute? 

M. JOURDAIN. They are quarrelling about the impor- 
tance of their several professions. They’ve been calling 
names already, and are just coming to blows. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. My dear Sirs, is there really any 
occasion for such a display of temper? Haven’t you 
read Seneca’s learned treatise on the subject of wrath? 
What can be more shameful and degrading than a 
passion which transforms a man into a wild beast? 
All our actions should be governed by reason. 

DANCING MASTER. Is he to come here, Monsieur, and 
insult us both; to sneer at dancing which I profess, 
and at music which is his profession? 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. A sensible man is superior to such 
insults. The best reply to abuse is patience and re- 
straint. 

MASTER-AT-ARMs. They have the audacity to compare 
their professions with mine. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. And why should that upset you? 
Vainglory and position is no subject for dispute among 
rational beings. The only worth while distinction 
anjong men is based on wisdom and virtue. 

DANCING MASTER. I maintain that dancing is a science 
to which too much respect cannot be paid. 

MUSIC MASTER. And I that music is a science which all 
centuries have delighted to honour. 

MASTER-AT-ARMS. And I maintain, in both their teeth, 
that the science of arms is the most perfect and the 
most necessary of all the sciences in the world. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. And where then does philosophy 
come in? You’re three impertinent scoundrels to take 
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that tone before me, and give the name of science to 
what is unworthy even of the name of art. Why, they 
are nothing but the miserable trades of gladiator, 
minstrel and mountebank. 

MASTER- AT-ARMS. Away, dog of a philosopher! 

MUSIC MASTER. Away, you beggarly pedant! 

DANCING MASTER. Away, you wretched little usher! 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. What’s that you say, you vil- 
lains. . . . ? 

[The PHILOSOPHY MASTER hurls himself on them and 
all three shower blows on him. 

M. JOURDAIN. Monsieur Philosopher! 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Wretches, rogues, impudent ras- 
cals! 

M. JOURDAIN. Monsieur Philosopher! 

MASTER- AT-ARMS. Plaguc take the animal! 

M. JOURDAIN. Messieurs! 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Insolcnt ruffians! 

M. JOURDAIN. Monsieur Philosopher! 

DANCING MASTER. May the fiend fly away with the inter- 
fering fool! 

M. JOURDAIN. Messieurs! 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Scoundrcls! 

M. JOURDAIN. Monsieur Philosopher! 

MUSIC MASTER. To Hell with the impertinent dog! 

M. JOURDAIN. Messieurs! 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Rascally, beggarly, treacherous 
frauds! 

M. JOURDAIN. Monsieur Philosopher! Messieurs! Mon- 
sieur Philosopher! Messieurs! Monsieur Philosopher! 

[They go off fighting 
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M. JOURDAIN. Oh, very well then, fight your bellyful. 
It’s none of my business. I’m not going to ruin my 
new gown trying to separate you. I should be a fine 
fool to go in among them, and get a crack for my pains 
that would do me a mischief. 

[Re-enter the philosophy master. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER [rearranging his neckband]. Let’s be- 
gin our lesson. 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh, Monsieur, I’m so sorry they have 
given you such a drubbing. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. It’s not worth mentioning. A 
philosopher is schooled to take everything as it comes. 
I shall write a satire against them in the style of 
Juvenal which will flay them alive. But enough of that! 
What is it you want to learn? 

M. JOURDAIN. Everything. I have a longing to be 
learned. I’m furious to think that my parents didn’t 
have me taught every kind of knowledge when I was 
a boy. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Well, that’s quite reasonable; nam 
sine doctrina vita est quasi mortis imago. You understand 
that? You know latin, of course. 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh, yes. But do as if I didn’t. Tell me 
what it means. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. It means that “without know- 
ledge, life is but an image of death”. 

M. JOURDAIN. That latin has hit the mark. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Don’t you know any of the rudi- 
ments of any of the branches? 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh, yes. I know how to read and write. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Well, what would you like to 
begin with? Shall I teach you logic? 
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M. JOURDAIN. What’s logic? 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. It’s the scicncc that treats of the 
three operations of the mind. 

M. JOURDAIN. And what are they, these three operations 
of the mind? 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. The first, the second and the third. 
The first to conceive by means of premises; the second 
to reason by means of categories; and the third to 
draw a conclusion by means of figures: Barbara, 
Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton, etc. 

M. JOURDAIN. What repulsive sounding words! I don’t 
like that logic at all. Teach me something prettier. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. How about moral philosophy? 

M. JOURDAIN. Mor^’ philosophy? 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. YcS. 

M. JOURDAIN. What’s that about, moral philosophy? 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. It treats of happiness, teaches men 
to control their passions, and. . . . 

M. JOURDAIN. No, no. I’ll none of that. I’m as cholerick 
as the devil. No moral philosophy would have the 
smallest effect on me. Besides, I want to be as angry 
as I like, whenever the fit takes me. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Is it physics then you’d like to 
learn? 

M. JOURDAIN. What does physics burble about? 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Physics explains the principles of 
natural phenomena and the properties of bodies. It 
deals with the nature of the elements, of metals, 
minerals, precious stones, plants and animals, and 
teaches us the cause of meteors, rainbows, will-o’-the 
wisps, comets, lightning, thunder, thunderbolts, rain, 
snow, hail, winds and tornadoes. 
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M. jouRDAm. No, I don’t like that. It’s all too much of 
a hurly-burly. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Then what do you want me to 
teach you? 

M. jouRDAiN. Teach me orthography. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Most willingly, if you wish it. 

M. JOURDAIN. After that you can teach me to read the 
almanack, so that I may know when there is a moon 
and when there isn’t. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Very well. In order to follow out 
your intentions properly and treat the question philo- 
sophically, we must begin, in strict order, with an 
exact knowledge of the nature of the letters and their 
correct pronunciation. And, thereupon, I must tell you 
that the letters are divided into vowels, because they 
express the different vocal sounds, and consonants, so 
called because they are sounded with the vowels and 
thus emphasize the various articulations of the voice. 
There are five vowels or voices: A, E, I, O, U.^ 

M. JOURDAIN. Yes. I follow that. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. The vowel A is formed by opening 
wide the mouth; A. 

M. JOURDAIN. A, A. Yes. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. The vowel E is formed by ap- 
proaching the lower jaw towards the upper jaw: A, E. 

M. JOURDAIN. A, E. A, E. By Jove! So it is! Isn’t that 
fine? 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. And the vowel I, by bringing the 
jaws even closer together, and stretching the two 
corners of the mouth up towards the ears: A, E, I. 

^ It should be remembered that in this scene, to get the full value of the fun, the 
vowels should be pronounced as in French. 
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M. jouRDAiN. A, E, I, I, I, I. True enough. Long live 
knowledge! 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. The vowcl O is formed by reopen- 
ing the jaws, and bringing the two corners of the 
mouth together: O. 

M. JOURDAIN. O, O. Nothing could be more exact; A, 
E, I, O, I, O. Splendid! I, O; I, O. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. The opening of the mouth makes 
a perfect little circle, just like an O. 

M. JOURDAIN. O, O, O. Right you are. O. Oh, how 
delightful it is to have a little knowledge! 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. The vowcl U is formed by bring- 
ing the teeth closer together, but without letting them 
touch, and shooting out the lips which are also brought 
nearer together without being entirely shut: U. 

M. JOURDAIN. U, U. Nothing could be truer: U. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Th( lips shoot out just as if you 
were making a pout. So that if you want to mock at 
anyone by pouting at them, you have only to say U. 

M. JOURDAIN. U, U. So you do. Oh, why didn’t I begin 
to learn sooner? Then I should have known all that. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. To-morrow we will have a look at 
the other letters, which are called consonants. 

M. JOURDAIN. Is there the same sort of curious informa- 
tion to be had about them too? 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Certainly. The consonant D, for 
instance, is formed by placing the tip of the tongue 
just inside the upper teeth: DA. 

M. JOURDAIN. DA, DA, Yes. Excellent! Excellent! 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. F, by closing the upper teeth on 
the lower lip: FA. 
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M. jouRDAiN. FA, FA. Why, its absolutely as you say. 
Oh, father and mother, what a grudge I bear you for 
this! 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. And R, by bringing the tip of the 
tongue to the top of the palate, so that, being gently 
set in motion by the forcible expulsion of the breath, 
it yields and returns again to the same place, making 
a sort of trembling: R, RA. 

M. JOURDAIN. R, R, RA, R, R, R, R, R, RA. True, 
true! You are a clever man! What a lot of time Tve 
lost! R, R, R, RA. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. I will make you see right into the 
very bottom of all these interesting things. 

M. JOURDAIN. I beg you will. But now Fm going to tell 
you something in confidence. I am very much in love 
with a great lady of quality, and I want you to help 
me to write a little note, which I shall have dropped 
in her way. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Very good. 

M. JOURDAIN. I want it done in the most gallant style. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. I understand. Do you wish to 
write to her in -verse? 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh no. Not in verse, 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. You Want just prose. 

M. JOURDAIN. No. I don’t want either verse or prose. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. But it must be one or the other. 

M. JOURDAIN. Why? 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Because, Monsieur, there are only 
two ways of expressing oneself, in prose or in verse. 

M. JOURDAIN. There’s nothing except prose or verse? 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. No, Monsieur. Whatever is not 
prose is verse, and whatever is not verse is prose. 
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M. JOURDAIN. What is ordinary speech then? 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. PrOSe. 

M. JOURDAIN. What! When I say: “Nicole, fetch me my 
slippers, and give me my nightcap”, is that prose? 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Yes, Monsieur. 

M. JOURDAIN. Good Heavens! Then I have been speak- 
ing prose for more than forty years without knowing 
it. I couldn’t be more grateful to you for teaching me 
that. Now what I want to put in the note is: “Fair 
Marquise, your beauty makes me die of love.” But I 
want it said prettily, put in an elegant way. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. You Can say that the sparks from 
her eyes reduce your heart to ashes; that, because of 
her, you are suffering night and day the agonies of 

a. . . . 

M. JOURDAIN. No, no, no. I don’t want any of that. I 
want only what I have just said: “Fair Marquise, your 
beauty makes me die of love.” 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. But you must embroider it a bit. 

M. JOURDAIN. No, I tell you. I want nothing else in the 
note but just those words, but arranged in a smart and 
up-to-date way. Let me hear the various ways in 
which they can be put, so that I can choose which 
I like best. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. Well, first of all you can put them 
as you have said: “Fair Marquise, your beauty makes 
me die of love”; or you can say: “Of love makes me 
die, fair Marquise, your beauty”; or: “Your beauty of 
love makes me, fair Marquise, die”; or: “Die your 
beauty, fair Marquise, of love makes me”; or: “Makes 
me your beauty die, fair Marquise, of love”. 

M. JOURDAIN, But which is the best of all those? 
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PHILOSOPHY MASTER. The onc you said: “Fair Marquise, 
your beauty makes me die of love.” 

M. JOURDAIN. Yet it was without study. I did all that at 
the first go off. I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. Pray come again early to-morrow. 

PHILOSOPHY MASTER. I WOn’t fail. 

[Exit 

M. JOURDAIN [to the lackey]. Hasn’t my suit come yet? 

LACKEY. No, Monsieur. 

M. JOURDAIN. That wretched tailor would keep me wait- 
ing on a day I have such a lot to do. I am furious. May 
a quartan ague shrivel up that ruffian of a tailor! 
Plague take the tailor! May the devil fly away with the 
tailor! If I had him here now, that odious treacherous 
dog of a tailor, I’d. . . . 

[A MASTER TAILOR enters^ followed by. an assistant 
carrying the suit of m. jourdain. 

Ah, so there you are! I was just getting into a rage 
with you. 

TAILOR. I couldn’t come before, Monsieur. And I put 
twenty men on the job. 

M. JOURDAIN. The silk stockings you sent me were so 
narrow I’ve had all the trouble in the world to get 
them on. There are two ladders in them already. 

TAILOR. They will stretch. 

M. JOURDAIN. Yes, I dare say, if I go on laddering them. 
And the shoes you have made for me hurt like the 
devil. 

TAILOR. Oh no, they don’t. Monsieur. 

M. JOURDAIN. What do you mean, they don’t? 

TAILOR. They don’t hurt you at all. 
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M. jouRDAiN. I tell you they do hurt me. 

TAILOR. You imagine it. 

M. JOURDAIN. I imagine it because I feel it. And a very 
good reason too! 

TAILOR. Here, Monsieur, is the finest and most tasteful 
Court suit ever made. It is a real masterpiece to have 
created a sober suit that isn’t black. I’ll give six tries 
to the cleverest tailors in Paris and they won’t equal it. 

M. JOURDAIN. Hey! What’s this? You’ve put the flowers 
on upside down. 

TAILOR. You never said you wanted them right way up. 

M. JOURDAIN. Ought I to have done so? 

TAILOR. Why . of course. All persons of quality have 
them like that. 

M. JOURDAIN. Persons of quality have the flowers upside 
down? 

TAILOR. Yes, Monsieur. 

M, JOURDAIN. Oh, then that’s all right. 

TAILOR. I will put them right way up if you like. 

M. JOURDAIN. No, no. 

TAILOR. You have only to say the word. 

M. JOURDAIN. No, no, I say. You have done quite right. 
Do you think the suit becoming? 

TAILOR. What a question, Monsieur! I defy a painter 
with his brush to make you anything more perfect. I 
have an assistant who is the greatest genius in the 
world at shaping a rhingrave; and another, for assem- 
bling a doublet, is the hero of our time. 

M. JOURDAIN. Are the wig and feathers the right thing? 

TAILOR. Everything is perfect. 
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M. jouRDAiN [examining the master tailor]. Hey! 
What’s this, what’s this, Master Tailor? You’re wear- 
ing a suit of the very same stuff as you made my last. 
I recognize it perfectly. 

TAILOR. It was such a beautiful material, Monsiqjur, 
that I couldn’t resist making myself a suit of it too. 

M. JOURDAIN. That’s all very well, but you had no right 
to make it out of my material. 

TAILOR. Will you try your suit on? 

M. JOURDAIN. Yes. Give it me. 

TAILOR. One moment. Monsieur, if you please. That’s 
not the way we do things here. I’ve brought my people 
along to dress you in rhythm. A suit like this has to be 
put on with ceremony. Come in there. 

[Four Tailor's Assistants enter dancing. 

Put on Monsieur’s suit in the same way as you do for 
persons of quality. 

FIRST ENTRANCE OF THE BALLET 

The four tailor's assistants dance up to M. jourdain. Two 
remove the breeches in which he does his exercises; the 
other two remove his waistcoat. After which, still in rhythm, 
they dress him in the new suit. m. jourdain struts about 
among them, so that they may see the dress from every angle. 
1ST ASSISTANT. Honoured gentleman, pray give the 
assistants something to drink. 

M. JOURDAIN. What’s that you call me? 

ASSISTANT. Honoured gentleman. 

M. JOURDAIN. Honoured gentleman! That’s what it is 
to be dressed like a person of quality. You’d never be 
called “Honoured gentleman’’ if you always went 
dressed like a shopkeeper. [He gives him mon^'\. There! 
That is for “Honoured gentleman”. 
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ASSISTANT. We are very grateful, Milord. 

M. jouRDAiN. Milord! Oh! Oh! Milord! One moment, 
my friend. “Milord” deserves something. It’s not an 
insignificant little word that. There! That’s what 
Milord gives you. 

ASSISTANT. Milord, we will all go and drink your Grace’s 
health. 

M. JOURDAIN. Your Grace! Oh! Oh! Oh! Wait! Don’t 
go. Come here. Your Grace! [Aside] }owt\ If he goes as 
far as Highness he shall have the whole purse. [Aloud], 
There! That’s for my Grace. 

ASSISTANT. We thank you most humbly. Milord, for 
your generosity. 

M. JOURDAIN. Perhaps it’s just as well. I was going to 
give him the lot. 

SECOND ENTRANCE OF THE BALLET 

The four tailor's assistants dance with delight at the generosity 
of M. JOURDAIN. 
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MONSIEUR JOURDAIN enters , followed by his two lackeys. 

M. JOURDAIN. I am going for a little walk in the town to 
show off my fine clothes. Follow me, and remember, 
both of you, to walk close at my heels, so that every- 
one may see you belong to me. 

1ST LACKEY. Very good, Monsieur. 

M. JOURDAIN. Call Nicole. I have some orders to give 
her. But, stay, here she comes! 

[Enter nicole. 

Nicole! 

NICOLE. What’s your will? 

M. JOURDAIN. Listen, I. . . . 

NICOLE [laughing], Ha ha ha ha ha! 

M. JOURDAIN. What are you laughing at? 

NICOLE. Ha ha ha ha ha ha! 

M. JOURDAIN. What’s the matter with the little fool? 

NICOLE. Ha ha ha! Aren’t you all dolled up! Ha ha ha! 

M. JOURDAIN. What? 

NICOLE. Oh! Oh! Lord save us! Ha ha ha ha ha! 

M. JOURDAIN. Are you laughing at me, you minx? 

NICOLE. No, no, Monsieur. I should be very sorry to do 
that. Ha ha ha ha ha ha! 

M. JOURDAIN. I’ll box your ears if you don’t stop that 
cackling. 

NICOLE. I can’t help it, Monsieur. Ha ha ha ha ha ha! 

M. JOURDAIN. You won’t stop? 
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NICOLE. I beg your Honour’s pardon, but you look so 
funny that I can’t keep it in. Ha ha ha! 

M. JOURDAIN. What insolence! 

NICOLE. You’re a real figure of fun, figged out like that. 
Ha ha! 

M. JOURDAIN. I. . . . 

NICOLE. Don’t be angry, Monsieur. Ha ha ha ha! 

M. JOURDAIN. Now listen. If I hear even one more little 
snigger, I swear I’ll give you the biggest slap you’ve 
ever had in your life. 

NICOLE. Very well, Monsieur, I’ve done. I won’t laugh 
any more. 

M. JOURDAIN. T?ke care you don’t. I want you to 
sweep. . . . 

NICOLE. Ha ha! 

M. JOURDAIN. To sweep out. . . . 

NICOLE. Ha ha! 

M. JOURDAIN. I want you, I say, to sweep out the room, 
and. . . . 

NICOLE. Ha ha! 

M. JOURDAIN. What! Again? 

NICOLE. Oh, Monsieur, I’d far rather you slapped me 
and let me have my laugh out. It’d be better for me 
in the end. Ha ha ha ha ha! 

M. JOURDAIN. I shall lose my temper in a minute. 

NICOLE. For pity’s sake. Monsieur, let me laugh. Ha 
ha ha! 

M. JOURDAIN. If once I. . . . 

NICOLE. Oh, Monsieur, if I don’t laugh I shall burst. 
Ha ha ha! 
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M. jouRDAiN. Was there ever such an insolent hussy, to 
laugh in my face instead of listening to my orders? 

NICOLE. What dp you want me to do, Monsieur? 

M. JOURDAIN. I want you, you little wretch, to put my 
house in order for the company that is coming this 
evening. 

NICOLE. Oh, if that’s what it is, I don’t want to laugh 
any more. The company you bring here always make 
such a mess that the very word is enough to put me 
in a bad humour. 

M. JOURDAIN. Do you expect me to shut my door to 
everybody to please you? 

NICOLE. There are some people you certainly ought to 
shut it to. 

[Enter madame jourdain. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Oho! So this is the newest craze, 
husband? What, in the name of wonder, is all that 
frippery for? Do you care no longer what people think 
of you, to go bedizening yourself like that? You’ll make 
yourself a perfect laughing stock. 

M. JOURDAIN. No one will laugh but fools. 

MADAME jouRDAifj. Do you think so? Then let me tell 
yeu they haven’t waited until now. Your absurdities 
have been causing people amusement for a long time 
past. 

M. JOURDAIN. And who are these people may I ask? 

AiADAME JOURDAIN. Everyone who has a little more 
judgement and common sense than you have. I am 
positively shocked at the way you are going on. I no 
longer recognize our house. One would think it was 
carnival every day. From morning till night there’s 
such a squeaking and squalling of violins and singing 
as disturbs the whole neighbourhood. 
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NICOLE. What Madame says is perfectly true. I can no 
longer keep the place clean with all this rabble of 
people you bring into it. I think their shoes pick up 
mud in every corner of the town to bring it here. Poor 
Frangoise is quite exhausted scrubbing the boards that 
your fine masters dirty every morning. 

M. jouRDAiN. Oho, our servant Nicole! You’ve got a 
very good gift of the gab for a peasant. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. NicoIc is quite right. She has more 
sense than you have. What do you want with a dancing 
master at your age, I should like to know? 

NICOLE. Or a great brute of a sword slasher, who makes 
the whole house shake with his stampings, and kicks 
up all the flooi boards? 

M. JOURDAIN. Hold your tongues, both of you. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Do you Want to learn dancing for 
when you no longer have any legs? 

NICOLE. Do you want to go and kill somebody? 

M. JOURDAIN. Hold your tongues, I say. You’re a couple 
of ignorant jades. You don’t understand the advantage 
of these things. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. You’d far better be thinking how 
to marry off your daughter. She is quite old enough to 
be provided for. 

M. JOURDAIN. I shall think of marrying off my daughter 
when a suitable party presents himself. In the mean- 
time I shall devote myself to acquiring knowledge. 

NICOLE. I’ve heard too, Madame, that to-day, on top 
of everything, he has engaged a master of philosophy. 

M. JOURDAIN. Perfectly true. I have. I want to know 
how to reason, so that I can hold my own among 
educated people. 
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MADAME jouRDAiN. One of these day, I suppose you’ll 
be going to college to be whipped. 

M. JOURDAIN. And why not? I’d willingly be whipped 
this minute before everybody to know what they learn 
at college. 

NICOLE. Oh, of course you’d be much the better for 
that. 

M. JOURDAIN. I should. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. It would be such a help in manag- 
ing your affairs. 

M. JOURDAIN. Yes, it would. You talk like brute beasts, 
both of you. I’m quite ashamed of your ignorance. [To 
MADAME JOURDAIN]. For instance, have you any idea 
what you are speaking at this moment? 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Yes. I know I am speaking the truth, 
and that it’s time you came to your senses and changed 
your way of life. 

M. JOURDAIN. I don’t mean that. I am asking you what 
sort of words you are using. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Very sensible words, which is more 
than can be said for your behaviour. 

M. JOURDAIN. Thit’s not what I mean, I tell you. What 
I am asking you is this. The way I speak to you, what 
I am saying at this moment, what’s that? 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Balderdash. 

M. JOURDAIN. No, no, that’s not it. What we are saying 
to each other, the language we are speaking here and 
now? 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Well? 

M. JOURDAIN. What is it called? 

MADAME JOURDAIN. It’s Called . . . whatever you like to 
call it. 
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M. jouRDAiN. It’s prose, booby. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. PrOSC? 

M. JOURDAIN. Yes, prose. Everything that is prose is not 
verse; and everything that isn’t verse is prose. There! 
So now you see what it is to have studied. [To nicole]. 
Now, you. Do you know what you must do to say U? 

NICOLE. What do you mean? 

M. JOURDAIN. What do you do when you say U? 

NICOLE. What? 

M. JOURDAIN. Say U, now. 

NICOLE. Very well then, U. 

M. JOURDAIN. What are you doing? 

NICOLE. I’m saying U. 

M. JOURDAIN. Yes. But when you say U, what is it you 
do? 

NICOLE. I’m doing what y ou tell me. 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh, what a thing it is to have to do with 
fools! You shoot out your lips and bring the upper and 
lower jaws closer together. U. Do you see? I make a 
pout. U. 

NICOLE. Oh, that’s very fine. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Very remarkable indeed. 

M. JOURDAIN. It’s another thing altogether when you 
say O, and DA, DA, and FA, FA. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. What is all this rubbish? 

NICOLE. What is it good for? 

M. JOURDAIN. It makes me boil to see such ignorant 
women. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Pooh! You ought to send all that 
rabble packing with their gibberish. 
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NICOLE. Especially that great scarecrow of a fencing 
master, who fills the whole house with dust. 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh, so the fencing master sticks in your 
gizzard, does he? I’ll show you your folly at once. [He 
signs to a lackey to bring the foils and hands one to nicole]. 
Now then. Ocular demonstration. The line of the body. 
When you are attacked in quarte you have only to do 
this, and when you are attacked in tierce you have 
only to do that. That’s the way never to be killed. 
Isn’t it worth something always to be sure of the issue 
when you have to fight? Here, attack me now. I’ll 
show you. 

NICOLE. Very well. There! 

[nicole lunges several times at m. jourdain. 

M. JOURDAIN. Hey, Hey! Be careful, be careful. Devil 
take the hussy! 

NICOLE. You told me to attack you. 

M. JOURDAIN. Yes. But you attacked in tierce before you 
attacked in quarte. And you didn’t wait for me to 
parry. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Oh, you’re crazy, husband, with 
your notions. This has all come since you took to 
frequenting the aristocracy. 

M. JOURDAIN. I show my good sense in frequenting the 
aristocracy. It’s better than hobnobbing with shop- 
keepers. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Oh yes, to be sure. It’s done you a 
lot of good! You have made a fine hand of it with this 
precious Comte you are so infatuated with. 

M. JOURDAIN. Wait now. Be careful what you say. You 
don’t know who you are speaking of when you speak 
of him. He is a person of more importance than you 
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imagine. He is held in the highest consideration at 
Court, and talks to the King as familiarly as I am 
speaking to you now. It’s a great feather in my cap for 
the world to see a man of that eminence come to my 
house so often, call me his dear friend and treat me as 
if I were his equal. You can’t imagine how con- 
descending he is. Why, the warm way he embraces me 
before everybody almost makes me ashamed. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Yes. I grant he is very condescend- 
ing and affectionate. But he borrows your money. 

M. JOURDAIN. Well, what of it? It is a great honour for 
me to lend money to a man of his condition. I could 
hardly do less for a lord who calls me his dear friend. 

MADAME JOURDAIN And what has this great lord done 
for you? 

M. JOURDAIN. Things that would astonish people, if they 
knew. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Well, what? 

M. JOURDAIN. It’s not casy to explain. Let it be enough 
that any money I have lent him he will repay; and at 
no long date either. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Do you think so? 

M. JOURDAIN. Certainly. He told me so himself. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Oh ycs. He won’t fail to fail. 

M. JOURDAIN. He swore it on his honour as a gentleman. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Fiddlcsticks! 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh, you are an obstinate woman. I tell 
you I feel quite confident he will keep his word. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. And I feel quite confident that he 
won’t. All his pretended affection is only to make a 
fool of you. 
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M. JOURDAIN. Sh! Here he is now. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. It Only needed that. I expect he’s 
coming to borrow more money from you. The very 
sight of him makes me loathe my food. 

M. JOURDAIN. Be quiet, I tell you. 

{Enter dorante. 

DORANTE. Monsieur Jourdain, my dear friend, how are 
you to-day? 

M. JOURDAIN. Very well indeed. Monsieur, and very 
much at your service. 

DORANTE. And Madame Jourdain, how does she? 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Madame Jourdain does as well as 
she can. 

DORANTE. Why, Monsieur Jourdain, you are looking 
fine. 

M. JOURDAIN. You See. 

DORANTE. You look superb in that suit you are wearing. 
None of our young exquisites at Court could hold a 
candle to you. 

M. JOURDAIN. Aha! aha! 

MADAME JOURDAIN {asidel. He knows which part of his 
back to scratch. 

DORANTE. Turn round. Well, it is smart. 

MADAME JOURDAIN {osidel. Yes, as big a fool behind as 
before. 

DORANTE. Faith, Monsieur Jourdain, I could hardly 
wait to see you. There’s no one for whom I have a 
greater respect. I was speaking of you this morning 
at the King’s levee. 

M. JOURDAIN. I am greatly honoured, Monsieur. {To 
MADAME jourdain]. At the King’s levee! 
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DORANTE. Pray put on your hat, Monsieur. 

M. jouRDAiN. Monsieur, I hope I know my duty better. 

DORANTE. Od’s blood! No ceremony between us, I beg. 

M. JOURDAIN. Monsieur. . . . 

DORANTE. Be covered, I beseech you. Monsieur Jour- 
dain; you are my friend. 

M. jou"\DAiN. I am your servant, Monsieur. 

DORANTE. I won’t put on my hat unless you do. 

M. JOURDAIN [putting on his hat], I would rather be un- 
mannerly than troublesome. 

DORANTE. I am you debtor, as you know. 

MADAME JOURDAIN [aside\. Yes, we know it only too well. 

DORANTE. You havc been so obliging as to lend me 
money on several occasions, and no one can do it with 
a better grace. 

M. JOURDAIN. You must be j’oking, Monsieur. 

DORANTE. But I never fail to pay back what I owe, and 
return the favour I receive. 

M. JOURDAIN. I know it well, Monsieur. 

DORANTE. I am anxious to settle my account with you, 
and I have come to-day to know how things stand 
between us. 

M. JOURDAIN [aside^ to madame jourdain]. There you 
are, wife! Just see how wrong you were. 

DORANTE. I like to pay my debts at the earliest possible 
moment. 

M. JOURDAIN [aside^ to madame jourdain]. What did I 
tell you? 

DORANTE. Let’s see now. How much do I owe you? 

M. JOURDAIN [aside^ to madame jourdain]. Aren’t you 
ashamed now of your ridiculous suspicions? 
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DORANTE. Can you remember the full amount of what 
‘you’ve lent me? 

M. JOURDAIN. Yes, I think so. I made a little memoran- 
dum. Yes, here it is. Lent at one time two hundred 
louis. 

DORANTE. Yes. I remember that. 

M. JOURDAIN. At another time one hundred and twenty. 

DORANTE. Yes. 

M. JOURDAIN. And at another time again, one hundred 
and forty. 

DORANTE. Yes, that’s right. 

M. JOURDAIN. Making altogether four hundred and sixty 
louis, which is five thousand and sixty livres. 

DORANTE. Five thousand and sixty livres. Quite correct. 

M. JOURDAIN. Then there was one thousand, eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two livres to your feather merchant. 

DORANTE. Yes. 

M. JOURDAIN. Two thousand, seven hundred and eighty 
livres to your tailor. 

DORANTE. Yes. 

M. JOURDAIN. Four thousand, three hundred and seven- 
ty-nine livres, twelve sols, eight deniers to your 
haberdasher. 

DORANTE. True, Twelve sols, eight deniers. Quite cor- 
rect. 

M. JOURDAIN. And one thousand, seven hundred and 
forty-eight livres, seven sols, four deniers to your 
sadler. 

DORANTE. Good! Now what does all that come to? 

M. JOURDAIN. Sum total — Fifteen thousand, eight hun- 
dred livres. 
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DORANTE. Sum total, fifteen thousand, eight hundred 
livres. Perfectly right. Now add the two hundred pis- 
toles you are going to give me now. And that makes 
eighteen thousand francs which I will pay you at the 
earliest opportunity. 

MADAME jouRDAiN {aside, to M. jourdain]. There now, 
what did I teWyou? 

M. joUivDAiN {aside, to mad ame jourdain]. Be quiet. 

DORANTE. It won’t inconvenience you, I hope, to let 
me have that amount? 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh, no, not at all. 

MADAME JOURDAIN {oside, to M. jourdain]. The man 
makes a proper milch cow of you. 

M. JOURDAIN {aside, to MADAME jourdain]. Hold your 
tongue. 

DORANTE. If it does I can easily go to someone else. 

M. JOURDAIN. No, no, Monsieur. 

MADAME JOURDAIN {aside, to M. jourdain]. He’ll never 
rest till he’s ruined you. 

M. JOURDAIN {aside, to madame jourdain]. Will you be 
quiet? 

DORANTE. If you find it an embarrassment, you have 
only to say so. 

M. JOURDAIN. Not the least in the world. Monsieur. 

MADAME JOURDAIN {aside, to M. jourdain]. He’s a regular 
wheedler. 

M. jourdain {aside, to madame jourdain]. Be quiet, I 
tell you. 

madame jourdain {aside, to m. jourdain]. He’ll squeeze 
the very last sou out of you. 
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M. JOURDAIN [aside, to madame jourdain]. Will you hold 
your tongue? 

dorante. I know several people who would be only 
too delighted to lend it me. But, as you are my best 
fkiend, I felt I should not be treating you fziirly if I 
asked anyone else. 

M. JOURDAIN. You do me too much honour, Monsieur. 
I’ll go and fetch it now. 

MADAME JOURDAIN [aside, to M. JOURDAIN]. What! You’re 
going to give it to him? 

M. JOURDAIN [aside, to madame jourdain]. What else can 
I do? Would you have me refuse a man of his rank, 
who talked of me this morning at the King’s levee? 

MADAME JOURDAIN [aside, to M. jourdain]. Bah! You’re 
a proper gull. 

[Exit M. JOURDAIN 

DORANTE. You look quite depressed, Madame Jourdain. 
What’s the matter? 

MADAME JOURDAIN. My head is bigger than my fist. 
Monsieur, and it’s not swollen. 

dgrante. And where is Mademoiselle your daughter 
that I don’t see her? 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Mademoiselle my daughter is very 
well where she is. 

DORANTE. How is shc getting along? 

MADAME JOURDAIN. On her two legs. 

DORANTE. Wouldn’t you like to bring her to Court one 
day to see the comedy and ballet? 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Yes, indeed. We have a great long- 
ing to laugh. A great longing to laugh we have. 
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DORANTE. Pm sure, Madame Jourdain, you must have 
had lots of lovers in your youth, so handsome and 
good-humoured as you were. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Is Madame Jourdain decrepit then? 
Is her head shaking with the palsy already? 

DORANTE. Egad! Madame Jourdain, a thousand par- 
dons. I was forgetting that you were young. I am very 
abseixt-minded. I beg you will forgive my impertin- 
ence. 

[Re-enter m. jourdain. 

M. JOURDAIN [to dorante]. Hcrc are two hundred louis. 

DORANTE. Monsieur Jourdain, I am your most obedient. 
I will do everything I can to advance your interests at 
Court. 

M. JOURDAIN. I am more than grateful. Monsieur. 

DORANTE. And if Madame v/ould care to see the royal 
entertainment, I will arrange for her to have the best 
places. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Madame Jourdain kisses your hand. 

DORANTE [aside^ to M. jourdain]. As I told you in my 
note, our lovely Marquise will be here later to sup with 
you and see the ballet. I have at last managed to per- 
suade her to accept this proof of your devotion. 

M. JOURDAIN. Come a little this way, if you please. I 
don’t want my wife to hear. 

DORANTE. It is eight days since I’ve seen you, so I’ve 
had no opportunity of telling you about the diamond 
you begged me to offer her on your behalf. It wasn’t 
at all easy to overcome her scruples, and she has only 
to-day consented to accept it. 

M. JOURDAIN. What does she think of it? 
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DORANTE. Oh, quite exquisite. And I shall be very sur- 
prised if the beauty of the gem does not move her very 
strongly in your favour. 

M. JOURDAIN. Pray Heaven it may! 

MADAME JOURDAIN {to nicole]. When he has once got 
his claws in him he can’t let him go. 

DORANTE. I have done my best to make her appreciate 
the richness of the gift and the greatness of your love 
for her. 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh, Monsieur, your goodness overwhelms 
me. I am all confusion to think that a gentleman of 
your quality should condescend to do for me what you 
have done. 

DORANTE. Nonsense! One doesn’t stick at a trifle like 
that to oblige a friend. Wouldn’t you do the same for 
me if occasion offered? 

M. JOURDAIN. Most Certainly I would, Monsieur, with 
all my heart. 

MADAME JOURDAIN \to nicole]. While he’s here there’s 
like a weight on my back. 

DORANTE. With uie friendship comes before everything. 
As soon as I knew of your passion for this adorable 
Marquise, I came forward at once, as her friend, to 
offer my services. 

M. JOURDAIN. You Certainly did. Your kindness puts me 
in your debt for ever. 

MADAME JOURDAIN [to nicole]. Will he never go? 
NICOLE. They like each other’s company, I suppose. 
DORANTE. You have certainly gone the right way to 
make an impression on her heart. Women love men to 
be extravagant in their service; and your continual 
bouquets and serenades, the magnificent firework dis- 
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play you gave for her on the water, the diamond you 
have just presented and the entertainment you are 
now preparing will all speak far more eloquently in 
your favour than anything you could say. 

M. jouRDAiN. There is no expense I would spare if I 
could only find the way to her heart. A woman of 
quality has charms for me that ravish my very soul. 
No prce would be too high to pay for such an honour. 

MADAME JOURDAIN \to nicole]. What Can they be talk- 
ing about for so long? Try if you can get near enough 
to hear anything. 

DORANTE. You will soon be able to feast your eyes on 
her to your heart’s content. 

M. JOURDAIN. So that I may be quite free, I have 
arranged for my wife to dine with her sister, and pass 
the afternoon with her. 

DORANTE. That was wise of you. Your wife being here 
would have made things very difficult. I have given 
all the necessary orders to the cook, and have made 
all arrangements for the ballet. It is of my own inven- 
tion, and, if the execution only comes up to the con- 
ception, I can promise you that you will see. . . . 

M. JOURDAIN [seeing that nicole is listenings and giving her 
a box on the ears']. Take that, you insolent little minx! 
[ To DORANTE] . Come into the next room, if you please. 

[m. JOURDAIN and dorante go out 

NICOLE. Gemini, Madame, my curiosity has got me a 
present! But it’s a true saying that there’s no smoke 
without fire. I’ll wager they are discussing something 
in which you are to be counted out. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. This is not the first time, Nicole, 
that I’ve had reason to suspect my husband. I’m much 
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mistaken if there’s not some love affair in the wind, 
and I’ve been doing my best to ferret it out. But 
enough of that for the present! I want to talk about my 
daughter Lucile. As you know, Cleonte is in love with 
her. He is a young man I have a regard for, and I 
would like, if I can, to help him to get her. 

NICOLE. Oh, Madame, I couldn’t be more delighted to 
hear you say that; for, if you like the master, I like the 
man, and I wish our marriage might take place at the 
same time as theirs. 

MADAME jouRDAiN. Well then off you go and find him 
now, and tell him to come here immediately so that 
we may tackle my husband on the subject together. 

NICOLE. You couldn’t send me on a more welcome 
errand, Madame. 

[Exit MADAME JOURDAIN 

NICOLE. I am going to be the bearer of good news. 

[Enter cleonte and covielle. 

[to cleonte]. Ah, there you are, the very man I was 
looking for! I am an ambassadress of happiness. I am 

sent. . . . 

CLEONTE. Away, you little traitress! I will no longer be 
made a fool of by your double dealing. 

NICOLE. Is that the way you greet. . . . ? 

CLEONTE. Away, I say! And tell your fickle mistress that 
never again shall she deceive the too trusting Cleonte. 

NICOLE. Why, what strange maggot’s this? My dear 
Covielle, do tell me what it’s all about. 

COVIELLE. Your dear Covielle, you wicked hussy! Out 
of my sight, you little wretch, and leave me in peace! 

NICOLE. What, you too? 
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GOVIELLE. Out of my sight, I say, and never dare to 
spiia.k to me again! 

NICOLE [aside]. Good lord! What fly stings them now, 
I wonder! I’ll go at once and tell my mistress. 

[Exit 

CL^ONTE. It really is too bad. Is that the way to treat 
a lover, the most faithful and devoted lover in the 
whole world? 

GOVIELLE. It’s monstrous the way they have behaved 
to us. 

CL^ONTE. I showed her all the love and tenderness im- 
aginable. She was all the world to me. My very soul 
was hers. My plans, my wishes, my pleasures were all 
in her. I spoke only of her. I thought only of her. I 
dreamt only of her. For her I drew my breath. My 
heart beat only for her. And this is how she repays me! 
For two whole days I am without sight of her, days 
that for me are like intolerable centuries. I meet her 
by chance. My heart bounds at the sight of her. My 
face is radiant with joy. I run to her in my delight. 
And the faithless creature turns her head away, and 
passes me by as if she’d never seen me in her life 
before. 

GOVIELLE. You take the very words out of my mouth. 

CLifeoNTE. Oh, Govielle, was fickleness ever seen like 
this of the ungrateful Lucile? 

GOVIELLE. Or, Monsieur, of the wicked minx Nicole? 

GLioNTE. After all the sighs and vows I have paid to 
her beauty! 

GOVIELLE. After all the little jobs and chores I have 
done for her in her kitchen! 

GLioNTE. The tears I have shed at her very feet! 
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coviELLE. The buckets of water I have drawn for her 
from the well! 

CL^ONTE. The way I have put her every interest above 
my own! 

COVIELLE, The way I have sweated, turning the spit 
in her place! 

CL^ONTE. She turns from me with contempt. 

COVIELLE. She turns her back on me with scorn. 

GL^ONTE. Such inconstancy deserves the severest pun- 
ishment. 

COVIELLE, Such treachery deserves a good smacking. 

CL^ONTE. Never dare to be so bold as to speak to me 
in her favour. 

COVIELLE. Me, Monsieur? Not likely, 

CL^ONTE. Never attempt to excuse her perfidy. 
COVIELLE. No fear. 

CL^ONTE. Nothing you can say in her defence will have 
the smallest eflfect. 

COVIELLE. Me excuse her? I wouldn’t think of it. 

CL^ONTE. I will never forgive her, and I will have 
nothing more to do with her. 

COVIELLE. My own sentiments exactly. 

cl6onte. This precious Comte who visits her has turned 
her head, I suppose, and she has let herself be dazzled 
by his rank. But, for my own credit, she shan’t have 
it all her own way. The world shall see that I can 
change as well as she can. She shan’t have all the 
honour of jilting me. 

COVIELLE. Capital! I am with you in everything you 
say. 
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CLjfeoNTE. Do everything you can to keep my anger 
alive and fortify my resolution against the few stray 
sparks of love that remain in me. Make me see all that 
is worst in her. Draw her portrait in such a way as to 
make her contemptible, and complete my disgust by 
enumerating every fault you can possibly find in her. 

GOViELLE. Her, Monsieur? Why she’s nothing but a 
pictty, dolled up, affected piece. A fine object for you 
to be breaking your heart over! I see nothing in her 
but what is very ordinary. You could find a hundred 
others more worthy of your attention. In the first place, 
she has very small eyes. . . . 

CL^ONTE. Yes, that’s true. Her eyes are small. But they 
are full of fir“. Their brilliance pierces you to the soul, 
and their expression is the most touching I have ever 
seen. 

GOVIELLE. She has a large mouth. 

gl6onte. Yes, but it has a grace one looks for in vain 
in other mouths. Her mouth is the fountain of desire, 
the most attractive and adorable of all the mouths in 
the world. 

GOVIELLE. Then her figure. She’s not tall, is she? 

GL^ONTE. No. But her movements are free and grace- 
ful. 

GOVIELLE. There is a listlessness in her speech and 
gestures. 

GL^ONTE. True. But there is a charm too. Her manners 
have an engaging fascination which quite captivates 
the heart. 

GOVIELLE. Her intelligence. . . . 

GL^ONTE. Is full of delicate perception. 

GOVIELLE. Her conversation. . . . 
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CL^ONTE. Her conversation is enchanting. 

coviELLE. She’s always much too serious. 

CL^ONTE. Why, would you wish her to have a blowsy 
good humour and be for ever showing her teeth? 
There’s nothing so infuriating as women who are 
always on the grin. 

COVIELLE. Well, you must admit she’s capricious 
beyond anything that was ever seen. 

CLioNTE. Yes, I grant she is capricious. But how well 
it becomes her! From a pretty woman even caprice 
is supportable. 

COVIELLE. Oh, very well then, if that is the way of it, 
I see you intend to go on loving her to the end of the 
chapter. 

CL^ONTE. I? I’d rather die. I’ll hate her as much as 
I loved her. 

COVIELLE. How are you going to manage that if you 
find her so perfect? 

CL^ONTE. In that very thing shall be seen the greatness 
of my revenge. To leave her in her beauty, her charm, 
her adorable seduction will show the full strength of 
hatred of which my heart is capable. Here she comes! 

[Enter lucile and nicole. 

NICOLE [to lucile]. I was absolutely flabbergasted. 

LUCILE. It must be for the reason I told you, Nicole. 
But there he is. 

CL^ONTE [to COVIELLE]. I won’t even speak to her. 

COVIELLE. I’ll do just the same as you. 

LUCILE. Why, Cleonte, what’s the matter? 

NICOLE. What is it, Covielle? 

LUCILE. Why are you so strange? 
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NICOLE. Why are you in such a bad temper? 

LUCiLE. Are you dumb, Cleonte? 

NICOLE. Has your tongue come unstuck, Covielle? 

CLioNTE. Was there ever such fickleness! 

COVIELLE. The wicked little Judas! 

LUCILE. I suppose it was our passing you just now that 
has upset you. 

CLEONTE [to covielle]. Aha! So she knows what it is 
she’s done. 

NICOLE. Our manner this morning has got you on the 
raw. 

COVIELLE [^0 cleonte]. Shc’s gucsscd it. 

LUCILE. Isn’t that it, Cleonte? Isn’t that what lias made 
you so angry? 

CLEONTE. Yes, false traitress, it is; since you must know 
the truth. But don’t think to triumph in your in- 
fidelity. I mean to be the first to break with you. You 
shan’t have the credit of jilting me. I shall no doubt 
find it hard to conquer my love. It will make me un- 
happy, and I shall suffer for a time. But I’ll do it, 
never fear; and, rather than have the weakness to 
return to you again, I will stick a dagger in my heart. 

COVIELLE [to nicole]. And I say — ditto. 

LUCILE. Here’s a fine to do about nothing! Shall I tell 
you, Cleonte, why I pretended not to see you this 
morning? 

CLEONTE [walking away to avoid lucile]. No. I won’t 
hear a word. 

NICOLE [to covielle]. Do you know why we went by 
you without stopping? 
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coviELLE [also walking away to avoid nicole]. No. I 
won’t listen. 

LuciLE [following cl^onte]. Know that this morn- 
ing. . . . 

GLJ^ONTE [continuing to walk, without looking at lucile]. 
No, I say. 

NICOLE [following covielle]. Let me tell you. . . . 
COVIELLE [also continuing to walk, without looking at 
nicole]. No, false minx. 

LUCILLE. Will you hear me? 

CL^ONTE. No, I will not. 

NICOLE. Let me speak. 

COVIELLE. I’m deaf. 

LUCILE. Cleonte. 

CLfONTE. No. 

NICOLE. Covielle. 

COVIELLE. I say “No”. 

LUCILE. Stay! 

CLEONTE. Not I. 

NICOLE. Listen. 

COVIELLE. Fiddlesticks! 

LUCILE. One moment. 

CLEONTE. No. 

NICOLE. Only a minute. 

COVIELLE. Tarare! 

LUCILE. Let me explain. 

CLEONTE. No. It’s all over. 

NICOLE. Only one word. 
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coviELLE. It’s finished. 

LUCiLE [stopping. Very well then, if you won’t hear me, 
you can think what you like and do just as you please. 

NICOLE [stopping. If you’re going to behave like that, 
you can have it your own way. 

cl6onte [turning towards lucile]. Let us hear then the 
reason of such a charming salutation. 

LUCILE [walking away in her turn to avoid cl6onte]. I 
don’t choose to tell you now. 

COVIELLE [turning towards nicole] . Let’s know the how 
and the why. ^ 

NICOLE [also walking away to avoid covielle]. No. It’s 
too late. 

cleonte [following lucile]. Tell me. . . . 

LUCILE [continuing to walk, without looking at cleonte]. 
No. I won’t tell you anything. 

COVIELLE [following nicole]. Say. . . . 

NICOLE [also continuing to walk, without looking ar covielle] 
No, I’ll say nothing. 

cleonte. Please! 

LUCILE. No, I tell you. 

covielle. Have pity! 

NICOLE. Nix! 

CLEONTE. I beg you. 

LUCILE. Leave me alone. 

COVIELLE. I beseech you. 

NICOLE. Take yourself off. 

CLEONTE. Lucile! 

LUCILE. No. 


T 
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coviELLE. Nicole! 

NICOLE. Nary a word. 

CL^ONTE. For God’s sake! 

LUCILE. I won’t. 

COVIELLE. Speak to me. 

NICOLE. Certainly not. 

CLioNTE. Do please explain. 

LUCILE. No. I shall do nothing of the kind. 

COVIELLE. Cure my wounded heart. 

NICOLE. No. I don’t want to. 

cl£onte. Very well then, since the pain I suffer means 
so little to you, and you scorn to justify the unworthy 
return you have made for my devotion, you see me, 
ungrateful girl, for the last time. I shall go away to 
a far country and die of love and grief. 

COVIELLE \to nicole]. And, wherever he goes, I shall 
bring up the rear. 

LUCILE [to cleonte, who is going]. Cleonte! 

NICOLE [to COVIELLE, who is following his master], Covielle! 
CLioNTE [stopping. Well? 

COVIELLE [stopping]. Did you speak? 

LUCILE. Where are you going? 
cl£onte. Where I told you. 

COVIELLE. We are going to our death. 

LUCILE. You are going to your death, Cleonte? 
CLEONTE. Yes, cruel girl, since that is your pleasure. 
LUCILE. My pleeisure? My pleeisure for you to die? 
cu^ONTE. Yes. So it seems. 

LUCILE. Who told you that? 
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CL^ONTE [approaching lucile]. Do you not wish my 
death when you refuse me satisfaction? 

LUCILE. But whose fault is that? If you had only listened 
to my explanation, you would have heard that the 
incident you complain of was due to the presence of 
an aged aunt, whose fixed idea it is that the mere 
approach of a man is fatal to a girfs reputation, and 
who is for ever preaching that men are devils to be 
fled from on sight. 

NICOLE [to covielle]. That is the whole truth of the 
matter. 

CL^ONTE. Is that really the truth, Lucile? 

covielle [to nicole]. You’re not making a fool of me? 

LUCILE [to cleonte]. As true as I stand here. 

NICOLE [to covielle]. That’s exactly how it was. 

covielle [to cleonte]. Do we surrender? 

cleonte. Oh, Lucile, one word from you and all my 
doubts are gone. We are easily persuaded by those we 
love. 

covielle. Yes, the tricksy little devils know how to rub 
us up the right way. 

[Enter madame jourdain. 

MADAME jourdain. Ah, I am delighted to see you 
Cleonte, and you come just at the right moment. My 
husband will be here directly. So take this oppor- 
tunity to ask him for Lucile. 

CLi&ONTE. Ah, Madame, your gentle counsel chimes 
with my dearest wish. Such a charming and precious 
command calls for instant obedience. 

[Enter m. jourdain. 
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Monsieur, for a long time I have intended asking you 
a favour, which is so essential to my happiness that, 
without the intervention of any third party, I wished 
to make my request to you in person. Briefly, Monsieur, 
I beg you to accord me the inestimable privilege of 
becoming your son-in-law. 

M. JOURDAIN. Before I reply. Monsieur, pray tell me one 
thing. Are you a gentleman? 

cl6onte. Monsieur, that is a question which most 
people would make no bones about answering in the 
affirmative. The word is easily said. The rank is 
assumed without scruple, and custom seems to smile 
on the imposition. But I, Monsieur, take a more con- 
scientious view of the matter. To an honourable man 
all imposture is odious. I consider that to make a secret 
of one’s social position, to dress oneself up in borrowed 
robes and to attempt to pass for what one is not is the 
height of meanness. My parents were undoubtedly 
respectable, I have six years of honourable service in 
the army and I have the means to maintain a reason- 
able position in society; but, with all that, I will not 
assume a name to which others, in my place, would 
no doubt think themselves entitled. To be honest. 
Monsieur, I must tell you frankly that I am not a 
gentleman. 

M. JOURDAIN. Give me your hand, Monsieur. My 
daughter is not for you. 

cl6onte. What? 

M. JOURDAIN. You are not a gentleman. You shan’t 
have my daughter. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. What’s all this rubbish about gentle- 
men? Are we ourselves of the blood of St. Louis? 

M. JOURDAIN. Be quiet, wife. I knew you’d interfere. 
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MADAME jouRDAiN. Do wc Dot both come of respectable 
tradespeople? 

M. JOURDAIN. I was expecting you to say some nonsense 
like that. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Was not your father a shop-keeper 
the same as mine? 

M. JOURDAIN. Plague take the woman! She’s always 
sticking her oar in. If your father was a shop-keeper, 
so much the worse for him. But for mine, they are 
ignorant rascals that say so. On one thing I am abso- 
lutely determined. My son-in-law shall be a gentle- 
man. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. What your daughter needs is a hus- 
band of her own class. Far better have a decent man 
who is handsome and well off than a gentleman who 
is needy and a freak. 

NICOLE. That’s true. The squire’s son in our village is 
the most stupid and awkward booby I’ve ever seen in 
my life. 

M. JOURDAIN \to nicole]. Hold your tongue, you bag- 
gage; you’re always chipping in. I have money enough 
for my girl. What I want is rank. I wish her to be a 
marquise. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. A marquisc? 

M. JOURDAIN. Yes, a marquise. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Heaven forbid! 

M. JOURDAIN. I am absolutely determined on it. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. And I am equally determined 
against it. Marriages above one’s station always end 
badly. I don’t want my son-in-law ever to reproach 
my daughter with her parentage, or her children be 
ashamed to call me grandmother. If ever she came to 
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visit me in all her grandeur, and missed bowing to 
one of the neighbours, there would be a hundred fool- 
ish tongues clacking at once. “How stuck up Madame 
la Marquise has become all of a sudden!” they’d say. 
“She’s nothing but the daughter of Monsieur Jourdain, 
and was only too happy to play games with us when 
she was a child. She hasn’t always been so high and 
mighty. Both her grandfathers sold cloth outside the 
gate of St. Innocent and piled up large fortunes for 
their children, for which they are no doubt paying 
dearly now in the other world. Honest folk don’t get 
as rich as that.” I want no gossip of that sort. I want a 
man who will be grateful to me for letting him have 
my daughter, and to whom I can say: “Here is my 
hand, son-in-law, come and dine with me to-day.” 

M. JOURDAIN. You have the soul of an insect to want to 
live always in the mud. Not another word! My 
daughter shall be a marquise in spite of everybody; 
and, if you put me in a temper. I’ll make her a duchess. 

\Exit 

BCADAME JOURDAIN. Don’t lose heart, Clconte. [To 
lucile]. Come with me, child, and tell your father 
firmly that, if you don’t have Gleonte, you won’t marry 
at all. 

[madame jourdain, lucile and nicole go out 

coviELLE. A nice mess you’ve made of things with your 
fine sentiments! 

cl6onte. What else could I do? I have a conscience 
about it, and, in spite of what’s happened, I’d do the 
same again. 

COVIELLE. But why did you want to take it so seriously 
with a man like that? Don’t you see that he is mad? 
Couldn’t you have brought yourself to play up to his 
flimflams? 
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CL^ONTE. True, but I didn't know one had to display 
quarterings to become the son-in-law of Monsieur 
Jourdain. 

coviELLE [laughing. Ha ha ha! 

CL^ONTE. What are you laughing at? 

COVIELLE. At an idea that’s just come into my head for 
fooling our fine gentleman and getting you what you 
want. 

CL^ONTE. What’s that? 

COVIELLE. It’s a gorgeous idea. 

CL^ONTE. What is it then? 

COVIELLE. There was a masquerade the other day, 
which is tilt very thing for our purpose, if I can only 
work it into a little trick I want to play on the old 
joker. It’s a bit far fetched, it’s true, but there’s not 
much risk with him. We needn’t be too careful. He is 
the kind of man who would fall in with anything and 
believe any nonsense we choose to tell him. I’ve got 
the actors and the costumes all ready, if only you’ll let 
me set about it. 

CL^ONTE. But tell me. . . . 

COVIELLE. I’ll tell you the whole thing. But let’s be off. 
Here he is, coming back. 

{They go out. Enter m. jourdain. 

M. JOURDAIN. What the devil is all the fuss about? AH 
they can reproach me with is my love for aristocratic 
company; and there’s nothing I like better. Where 
else do you see such politeness and distinction? I’d 
give two fingers of my hand to have been born a comte 
or a marquis. 

[Enter a Lackey. 
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LACKl^. Monsieur, Monsieur le Comte is here with a 
lady, 

M. TOURDAiN. What! Good Heavens! I have some orders 
to give. Tell them Fll be with them immediately. 

[He goes out. Enter dorante and DORiMiiNE. 

LACKEY. Monsieur says he will be with you immedi- 
ately. 

DORANTE. Very good! 

[Exit Lackey 

dorim^:ne. Truly, Dorante, I am embarking on strange 
courses to follow you into a house where I am totally 
unacquainted. 

DORANTE. Where then would you choose, Madame, for 
my love to pay its homage, since the fear of scandal 
bars your own door and mine? 

DORiMi^NE. But every day draws me insensibly on to 
accept even greater proofs of your passion. Regardless 
of my remonstrances you wear down my resistance; 
and you have a sweet persuasiveness which leads me, 
in spite of myself, to agree to everything you wish. At 
first it was assiduous visits; then came declarations, 
serenades and entertainments, and now it is expensive 
presents. It is in vain I remonstrate. You pursue your 
own way, and, little by little, you triumph over my 
resolution. I no longer know what to say, and I fear 
in the end you will entice me into marriage, for which 
I have such a settled aversion. 

DORANTE. Faith, Madame, you should be in that state 
already. You are a widow and dependent on no one 
but yourself. I am my own master and love you more 
than my life. Why should you not this very day con- 
sent to make me happy? 
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DORIM^NE. Heavens, Dorante, many qualities are 
needed on both sides if two people are to live happily 
together. The most unexacting people in the world 
have often found it difficult to achieve a union which 
was satisfactory to both. 

DORANTE. It is frivolous in you, Madame, to imagine so 
many difficulties. Your first unfortunate experience is 
no criterion for the future. 

DORiMENE. Well, whatever you say, the large sums you 
spend on me disturb me for two reasons. First, because 
they engage me further than I wish, and secondly, if 
I may say it without offence, because I am sure they 
are larger than you can afford. And I do not wish that. 

DORANTE. Pooh, Madame, trifles merely! It is not by 
such things as that. . . . 

DORiMiiNE. I know quite well what I am talking about. 
Why, the diamond you have forced me to accept is of 
a value. . . . 

DORANTE. Oh, Madame, I beg you will not rate so 
highly what, in my devotion, I find but too unworthy 
of you. Allow me. . . . Here -is the master of the house. 

[Enter m. jourdain. 

M. JOURDAIN [findings after he has made two bows, that he is 
too near to dorimene]. A little further back, if you 
please, Madame. 

DORIMENE. I don’t understand. 

M. JOURDAIN. A step further back, if you please. 

DORiMi:NE. Why so, Monsieur? 

M. JOURDAIN. To give me room for the third one. 

DORANTE. Monsieur Jourdain, you see, is quite at home 
in the great world, Madame. 
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M. jouRDAiN. Madame, it is a great honour for me to 
see myself so fortunate as to be so happy as to have the 
pleasure that you have had the kindness to accord me 
the favour of doing me the honour ctf honouring me 
with the privilege of your presence; and if I had only 
the merit to merit a merit such as yours, and Heaven, 
envious of my good fortune, had accorded me the joy 
of seeing myself worthy ... to ... to .. . 

DORANTE. Monsieur Jourdain, enough, I beg of you. 
Madame does not care for compliments. She knows 
you are a man of parts. [Aside, to DORiMiNE]. It is a 
worthy tradesman, quite ridiculous, as you see, in 
all his behaviour. 

DORiMENE [aside, to dorante]. That’s very easily seen. 

DORANTE. Madame, I present to you my best friend. 

M. JOURDAIN. You do me too much honour. 

DORANTE. A man of the world, I can assure you. 

DORIMENE. He has my regard. 

M. JOURDAIN. I have done nothing yet, Madame, to 
deserve so great a favour. 

DORANTE [aside, to M. jourdain]. Whatever you do, 
don’t say anything about the diamond you gave her. 

M. JOURDAIN [aside, to dorante]. But shouldn’t I ask 
her how she likes it? 

DORANTE [aside, to m. jourdain]. What! Not on your 
life! It would be in the worst of taste. To do the correct 
thing, you should behave as if it wasn’t you who gave 
her the present at all. [Aloud]. Monsieur Jourdain says 
he is delighted to welcome you to his house, Madame. 

DORiMiNE. I am much honoured. 

M. JOURDAIN [aside, to dorante]. I am most grateful to 
you. Monsieur, for being my intermediary. 
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DORANTE {aside^ to M. jourdain]. I had infinite trouble 
to persuade her to come. 

M. jourdain \aside^ to dorante]. I don’t know how to 
thank you. 

dorante. He says, Madame, that he thinks you the 
most beautiful person in the world. 

DORiMENE. He is too kind. 

M. jourdain. Madame, the kindness is yours, and . . . 

DORANTE. Well, what about dinner? 

[Enter a Lackey. 

lackey [to M. jourdain]. Everything is ready, Mon- 
sieur. 

dorante. Tb^*n let us sit down at once. Call in the 
musicians. 


BALLET 

Six cooks ^ who have prepared the feasts dance ^ making the third 
entr^acte. After which they carry in a table, covered with 
dishes. 
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The action is continuous, dorimene, m. jourdain, dorante, 
Three Musicians and a Lackey discovered. 

dorim]^N£. Oh, Dorante, what a sumptuous repast! 

M. JOURDAIN. A mere nothing, Madame. I only wish it 
were more worthy to be set before you. 

[dorimene, m. JOURDAIN and dorante sit down to 
table. 

DORANTE. Monsieur Jourdain is right, Madame, and I 
am infinitely obliged to him for doing the honours of 
his house so well. I agree that the repast is unworthy 
of you. As I ordered it myself, and I lack in these 
matters the specialized knowledge of some of our 
friends, you have not, I fear, a very knowledgeable 
spread; and you will find a certain lack of balance and 
some barbarous lapses in good taste. Had Damis taken 
the work in hand, all would have been according to 
rule. Elegance and erudition would have been appar- 
ent everywhere; and he would have hastened to des- 
cribe in the correctest and minutest detail every dish 
he offered ypu, so that you could not fail to recognize 
his high capacity in the science of good eating. He 
would have told you of pastry, brown all over, with 
high battlements of golden kissing-crust melting ten- 
derly in the mouth; of wine strong and smooth to the 
taste, yet tart enough to escape the charge of insipidity; 
of a quarter of mutton, garnished with parsley; of a 
loin of veal, fattened in the water meadows, long, 
white, delicate and crumbling in the mouth like al- 
mond paste; of partridges seasoned with a most 
surprising flavour; and, for his masterpiece, of a rich 
pearly broth, accompanied by a plump young turkey, 
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flanked by young pigeons, and crowned with white 
onions with a flavouring of endive. But, as for me, I 
confess my ignorance. And, as Monsieur Jourdain has 
so excellently put it, I wish the repast were more 
worthy to be offered you. 

DORiMfeNE. The only reply I can make to your compli- 
ments is to go on eating. 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh, what beautiful hands! 

DORiMfeNE. The hands are but so-so, Monsieur Jourdain. 
It must be the diamond you mean. That is exceedingly 
beautiful. 

M. JOURDAIN. The diamond, Madame? Heaven forbid 
I should mention it! I hope I have better taste. The 
diamond is ^'^ry poor stuff indeed. 

DORiMENE. Then you must be very hard to please. 

M. JOURDAIN. You are kind enough to. . . . 

DORANTE [after a sign to m. jourdain]. Come, some wine 
for Monsieur Jourdain and for these gentlemen, who 
will do us the honour to sing us a drinking song. 

DORIMENE. Music is the perfect seasoning to a good 
dinner. I am being most royally entertained. 

M. JOURDAIN. Madame, it is not. . . . 

DORANTE. Monsieur Jourdain, let us give our attention 
to these gentlemen. I warrant they will be better worth 
the hearing. 

1ST AND 2ND MUSICIANS [together, each with a glass in his 
hand]. 

Some wine, sweet Phyllis; let the jug go round; 

A glass held by you has a charm like none other; 

Tou and the wine give a zest to each other. 

And for both in my heart a new fervour is found. 

Betwixt us three let's swear no cause shall sever 
The bonds that bind us ever. 
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As it moistens j/mr lips a new charm it receives ^ 

And your lips from its kiss have a sweetness past telling. 
For each, from my hearty new desires are welling 
And a draught of you both of my senses bereaves. 

Betwixt us three let's swear no cause shall sever 
The bonds that bind us ever. 

2ND AND 3RD MUSICIANS [together']. 

Drink, jolly companions, let's drink! 

The kunying hour invites us; 

The juicy grape delights us. 

We're standing on the brink. 

When o'er the dark river Man passes. 

Wine, women and pleasure are fied. 

So come let us fill up our glasses! 

J\fo man can drink when he's dead. 

Let pedants debate, if they can. 

The purest delights of existence. 

We found it without their assistance; 

To drink is the purpose of Man. 

Nor fighting nor spending nor thinking 
Our sorrows will ever disguise. 

True pleasure is only in drinking; 

That's where real happiness lies. 

ALL THREE [together]. 

Drink on, my lads, drink on; let's drink while we are able; 
Drink till our senses reel, and we fall under the table. 

DORiM^NE. 1 never heard better singing. It was quite 
enchanting. 
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M. jouRDAiN. I see something here, Madame, which is 
even more enchanting. 

DORiMi:N£. Oho! Monsieur Jourdain is more gallant 
than I knew. 

DORANTE. Why, Madame, for what did you take Mon- 
sieur Jourdain? 

M. JOURDAIN. I would shc would take me for something 
I could whisper. 

DORiMfeNE. What, again? 

DORANTE \to dorimene]. You do not know him, 
Madame. 

M. JOURDAIN. She may know me whenever she has the 
mind. 

dorimene. Oh, I give up. 

DORANTE. He is never at a loss for a repartee. Do you 
not see, Madame, that Monsieur Jourdain eats every- 
thing you have touched. 

dorimene. Monsieur Jourdain ravishes me quite. 

M. JOURDAIN. If I could ravish your heart, I would 
be. . . . 

[Enter madame jourdain. 

MADAME jourdain. Oho, here’s a pretty gathering! It’s 
easy to see that I was not expected. So, my dear hus- 
band, this is why you were so anxious to pack me off 
to dine with my sister. I have just seen a theatre 
downstairs, and here is a spread fit for a wedding. It’s 
plain now where the money goes. You entertain ladies 
with music and plays while I am asked to take a walk. 

DORANTE. My dear Madame Jourdain, whatever are 
you talking about? You are very wide of the mark if 
you think that your husband is at this expense and 
that he is entertaining Madame. Allow me to inform 
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you that I am the host. All he has done is to lend me 
his house for the occasion. You should really be more 
careful in what you say. 

M. jouRDAiN. Yes; do you hear, you saucy quean? It is 
Monsieur le Comte who is giving this dinner to 
Madame, who is a person of quality. He has honoured 
me by making use of my house, and inviting me to sit 
with them. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. You won’t take me in like th^t. I 
know what I know. 

DORANTE. I beg you will get yourself a better pair of 
spectacles, Madame Jourdain. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. I don’t Want any spectacles, Mon- 
sieur. I can see clear enough without them. I am no 
fool and I have seen for a long time what is going on. 
It is shameful in a great gentleman like you to encour- 
age my husband in his absurdity. And you too, 
Madame. It is neither good nor honest in you, a great 
lady, to sow discord in a household and allow my 
husband to fall in love with you. 

DORiM^NE. I don’t know what this means at all. You 
must be out of your senses. Dor ante, to expose me to 
the insulting suspicions of this madwoman. 

[She goes out 

DORANTE [running after her']. Madame! Hey, Madame! 
Where are you going? 

M. JOURDAIN. Madame . . . Monsieur le Comte, pray 
make her my excuses and try to persuade her to 
return. 

[dorante goes out 

Now look what you’ve done, you wretched creature. 
You have insulted me before everyone, and driven 
persons of quality out of my house. 
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MADAME JOURDAIN. That for thcir quality! 

M. JOURDAIN. I don’t know what stops me from batter- 
ing in your skull with the remains of the dinner you 
have spoiled. 

[lackeys remove the table, 

MADAME JOURDAIN. I don’t care a button. I stand up for 
mv rights, and every woman in the world will be on 
my side. 

[She goes out 

M. JOURDAIN. Yes, you’re well advised to get out of my 
sight. She couldn’t have come at a worse time. I was 
just in the vein to say some really good things. I never 
felt so wittv in my life before. But what’s this? 

[Enter covteixe in disguise, 

coviELLE. I don’t know. Monsieur, if I have the happi- 
ness to be known to you. 

M. JOURDAIN. No, Monsieur. 

COVIELLE [measuring with his hand a foot from the ground^, 
I knew you when you were so high. 

M. JOURDAIN. Me? 

COVIELLE. Yes. You were the prettiest little thing in the 
whole world. All the women used to take you in thf:ir 
arms and kiss you. 

M. JOURDAIN. Kiss me? 

COVIELLE. Yes. I was a great friend of your late 
lamented father. 

M. JOURDAIN. My late lamented father? 

COVIELLE. Yes. Ah, he was a great gentleman he was! 

M. JOURDAIN. What’s that you say? 

COVIELLE. I said he was a great gentleman. 
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M. JOURDAIN. My father? 

GOVTELLE. YeS. 

M. JOURDAIN. Did you know him well? 

coviELLE. Very well indeed. 

M. JOURDAIN. And you knew him for a gentleman? 

COVIELLE. Most certainly. 

M. JOURDAIN. Then I don’t know what’s come over 
everybody. 

COVIELLE. What do you mean? 

M* JOURDAIN. Why, some people are so stupid as to 
make but he was a shopkeeper. 

COVIELLE. He a shopkeeper? It’s pure calumny. He 
never was. All he did was that, being very good- 
natured, and knowledgeable in all sorts of stuffs and 
materials, he used to go about everywhere choosing 
such goods, had them brought to his house, and dis- 
tributed them to his friends for money. 

M. JOURDAIN. I am overjoyed to make your acquain- 
tance, Monsieur. You will be able to bear witness that 
my father was a gentleman. 

COVIELLE. I will maintain it before the whole world. 

M. JOURDAIN. You will oblige me infinitely. What busi- 
ness brings you here? 

COVIELLE. Since I knew that great gentleman, your 
father, as I have just told you, I have travelled all 
round the world. 

M. JOURDAIN. All round the world? 

COVIELLE. Yes. 

M. JOURDAIN. That’s a good long way off, I’ll be bound. 
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coviELLE. You’re right. It is. I returned from the last 
of my voyages only four days ago, and, because of the 
interest I take in everything which concerns you, I 
have hastened to bring you a wonderful piece of news. 

M. jouRDAiN. And what may that be? 

COVIELLE. You know that the son of the Grand Turk 
is here? 

M. JOURDAIN. I? No. 

COVIELLE. You surprise me. Why, he has a most mag- 
nificent following. Everyone is flocking to see him. He 
has been received in this country as a very great per- 
sonage indeed. 

M. JOURDAIN. Well, well. To think of that! 

COVIELLE. But whai makes it of such importance to you 
is that he has fallen in love with your daughter. 

M. JOURDAIN. The son of the Grand Turk? 

COVIELLE. Yes. And he wishes to be your son-in-law. 

M. JOURDAIN. My son-in-law? The son of the Grand Turk? 

COVIELLE. The son of the Grand Turk your son-in-law. 
I went to call on him, and, as I understand his 
language, we soon got quite intimate, and, after a little 
general conversation, he said: “Acciam croc soler onch 
alia moustaph gidelum amanahem varahini oussere 
carbulath”, which means: “Do you know a beautiful 
young lady, the daughter of Monsieur Jourdain, a 
gentleman of Paris?” 

M. JOURDAIN. The son of the Grand Turk said that 
about me? 

COVIELLE. Yes. And when I told him that I knew you 
very well and had seen your daughter, “Ah!” he said, 
“Marababa sahem” which means: “Oh, how I love 
her!” 
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M. JOURDAIN. “Marababa sahem” means: “Oh, how I 
love her”? 

coviELLE. Yes. 

M. JOURDAIN. Faith, Fm glad you told me. I should 
never have guessed by myself that “Marababa sahem” 
meant: “Oh, how I love her!” What a fine language 
turkish is! 

COVIELLE. There couldn’t be a finer. Do you know 
what “cacaracamouchen” means? 

M. JOURDAIN. Cacaracamouchen? No. 

COVIELLE. It means: “My dear soul.” 

M. JOURDAIN. “Cacaracamouchen” means: “My dear 
soul”? 

COVIELLE. Yes. 

M. JOURDAIN. How wonderful! “Cacaracamouchen: My 
dear soul.” Did you ever? I’m quite astounded. 

COVIELLE. Well then, to bring my embassage to a 
proper conclusion, he is coming to ask you for your 
daughter in marriage; and, so that he may have a 
father-in-law who is worthy of him, he is going to 
create you a Mamamouchi, which is a title of great 
dignity in bis country. 

M. JOURDAIN. Mamamouchi? 

COVIELLE. Yes, Mamamouchi; that is to say in our 
language. Paladin. Paladin is one of those old . . . cr 
. . . well. Paladin. There is no nobler title in the world. 
You will be on an equality with all the great ones of 
the earth. 

M. JOURDAIN. The son of the Grand Turk does me much 
honour. I beg you will take me to him so that I may 
thank him. 

COVIELLE. What! But he is coming here. 
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M. jouRDAiN. Coming here? 

coviELLE. Yes. And he is bringing with him everything 
necessary for the ceremony of your installation. 

M. JOURDAIN. He is not losing any time. 

COVIELLE. His love will brook no delay. 

M. JOURDAIN. The only thing that worries me is that my 
daughter is a pig-headed little fool who is infatuated 
with a certain Cleontc; and she swears she won’t 
marry anyone else. 

COVIELLE. She’ll change her mind quick enough when 
she sees the son of the Grand Turk. And there’s another 
marvellous thing. The son of the Grand Turk re- 
sembles this Cleonte very closely. I have seen him too. 
He was pointed out to me. And the love she has for the 
one may easily pass to the other, and. . . . But I hear 
him coming. He’s here. 

[Enter cleonte, dressed as a Turk^ with three pages 
in attendance, 

CLEONTE. Ambousahim oqui boraf, Jordina, Salam- 
alequi. 

COVIELLE [to M. jourdain]. That means: “Monsieur 
Jourdain, may your heart be all the year like a rose 
tree in flower!” It’s one of the pretty sayings they have 
in that country. 

M. JOURDAIN. I am His Turkish Highness’s very humble 
servant. 

COVEILLE. Carigar camboto oustin moraf. 

CLifeoNTE. Oustin yoc catamalequi basum base alia 
moran. 

COVIELLE. He says: “May Heaven give you the strength 
of lions and the subtlety of serpents!” 
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M, JOURDAIN. His Turkish Highness does me too much 
honour. I wish him every kind of prosperity. 

GOViELLE. Ossa binamcn sadoc baballi oracaf ouram. 
CLioNTE. Bel-men. 

GOVIELLE, He says you must go with him at once to 
get ready for the ceremony, so that he may the sooner 
see your daughter and conclude the marriage. 

M. JOURDAIN. Did he say all that in two words? 

GOVIELLE. Yes. The turkish language is like thai. It 
says a lot in very few words. Go with him at once. 
Don’t lose a moment. 

[Exit GLEONTE with his train and m. jourdain 

GOVIELLE. Ha! Ha! Ha! Faith, I could split my sides 
with laughing. What a gull! If he’d learnt his part by 
heart, he couldn’t have played it better. Ha! Ha! 

[Enter dorante. 

I beg you will help us, Monsieur, in a little game we 
are playing. 

dorante. Ha! Ha! Covielle. I wouldn’t have recog- 
nized you. You have got yourself up. 

GOVIELLE.- Yes, haven’t I? Ha! Ha! 
dorante. What are you laughing at? 

GOVIELLE. Something, Monsieur, that well deserves it. 
dorante. What is it then? 

GOVIELLE. If I gave you a hundred guesses. Monsieur, 
you’d never guess the trick we’re playing on Monsieur 
Jourdain to get him to give his daughter to my master. 

DORANTE. I can’t guess the trick, but I guess that it 
won’t fail of its purpose, since you have the managing 
of it. 
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coviELLE. I see, Monsieur, that you know your Covielle. 

DORANTE. Tell me all about it. 

COVIELLE. Be good enough to come this way to leave 
room for what I see coming. You will be able to watch 
part of the story while I tell you the rest. 

[They withdraw 
TURKISH CEREMONY 

FIRST ENTRANCE OF THE BALLET 

Six TURKS enter solemnly two hy two to the sound of musical 
instruments. They carry three carpets^ which^ after they 
have danced several figures^ they hold high above their 
heads. The singing Turks pass beneath these carpets and 
range themselves on each side of the stage. 

THE MUPHTi, accompanied by the dervishes, brings up the 
rear. 

The TURKS then spread the carpets on the ground^ and kneel 
down on them, ihe muphti and the dervishes remain 
standing in their midst; and while the muphti calls on 
Mahomet^ with many contortions and grimaces, but with- 
out speaking a word, the turks prostrate themselves on 
the ground, chanting ^^AIW\ and raise their arms to 
Heaven, chanting ^^Alla"^; which action they continue until 
the end of the invocation. When this is over they all rise, 
chanting '^Alla eckber'"^; and two dervishes go to fetch 
M. jouRDAiN. M. JOURDAIN enters in turkish costume, 
his head shaven, without a turban and without a sabre. 

THE MUPHTI [to M. JOURDAIN]. 

If you sawee, 

Answer, answer. 

You no sawee, 

Keep your mouth shut. 
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I am Muphti. 

Who may you be? 

Non comprenny? 

Keep your mouth shut. 

[Two DERVISHES make m. jourdain retire. 

THE MUPHTI. Tell me, Turks, who may this be? Ana- 
baptist? Anabaptist? 

TURKS. No. 

THE MUPHTI. Zwinglian? 

TURKS. No. 

THE MUPHTI. Coptist? 

TURKS. No. 

THE MUPHTI. Hussite? Morisco? Phronist? 

TURKS. No, no, no. 

THE MUPHTI. No, DO, no. Is he pagan? 

TURKS. No. 

THE MUPHTI. Lutheran? 

TURKS. No. , 

THE MUPHTI. Puritan? 

TURKS. No. 

THE MUPHTI. Brahmin? Moffin? Zurin? 

TURKS. No, no, no. 

THE MUPHTI. No, no, no. Mohametan? Mohametan? 
TURKS. Ay! By Alla! Ay! By Alla! 

THE MUPHTHi. How d’you Call him? How d’you call 
him? 

TURKS. Giourdina, Giourdina. 

THE MUPHTI [leaping. Giourdina? Giourdina? 

TURKS. Giourdina. Giourdina. 
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THE MUPHTi. To Mahomct, for Giourdina, 

I will pray both morn and e’en-a. 

I will make a Paladina 
Of Giourdina, of Giourdina; 

Turban give, and sabre-ina. 

Galley too, and brigantina, 

For defence of Palestina. 

To Mahomet, for Giourdina, 

I will pray both morn and e’en-a. 

THE MUPHTI [to TURKs]. Good Turk is this Giourdina? 

TURKS. Ay! By Alla! Ay! By Alla! 

THE MUPHTI [singing and dancing^. Ha la ba, ba la chou, 
ba la ba, ba la da. 

TURKS. Ha la ba, ba la chou, ba la ba, ba la da. 

[Exeunt omnes 

SECOND ENTRANCE OF THE BALLET 

TURKS singing and dancing, 

THE MUPHTI comes back wearing his ceremonial turban^ which 
is of enormous siz^y dnd ornamented with lighted candles 
four or five ranks deep. lie is accompanied by two der- 
vishes carrying the Koran^ and who wear pointed head- 
dresses ornamented with lighted candles. 

The other two dervishes lead in m. jourdain, and make 
him kneel down^ with his palms fiat on the ground^ so that 
his backy on which the Koran is placed^ serves as a desk 
for THE MUPHTI, who makes a second burlesque invocation 
with frowning brows y hitting the Koran from time to time 
and furiously turning over the leaves. After thisy the 
MUPHTH i raises his arms and cries with a loud voice: 
“Hou!”^ During this second invocation the Turks, 
bowing and raising themselves alternately, chant: “Hou, 
Hou, Hou.” 

^ Hou means God. 
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M. JOURDAIN [after the Koran has been removed from his bacK\. 
Ouf! 

THE MUPHTi [to M. jourdain]. YouVc no ill-docr? 
TURKS. No, no, no. 

THE MUPHTI. Nor gay deceiver? 

TURKS. No, no no. 

THE MUPHTI. This turban then receive-a. 

TURKS. You’re no ill-doer? 

No, no, no. 

Nor gay deceiver? 

No, no, no. 

This turban then receive-a. 


THIRD ENTRANCE OF THE BALLET 

The dancing turks place the turban on m. jourdain’s head 
to the sound of musical instruments. 

THE MUPHTI [giving the sabre to m. jourdain]. 

Thou art noble, ’tis no fake. 

This sabre take. 

TURKS [drawing their sabres']. 

Thou art noble, ’tis no fake. 

This sabre take. 


FOURTH ENTRANCE OF THE BALLET 

The dancing turks, keeping time^ beat m. jourdain several 
times with the flat of their sabres. 

THE MUPHTI. Bastonnada 

Harder! Harder! 

TURKS. Harder! Harder! 

Bastonnada 
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FIFTH ENTRANCE OF THE BALLET 

The dancing turks, keeping time, beat m. jourdain with 
sticks. 

THE MUPHTi. Feel no shame-a, 

This is the last stroke of the game-a. 

TURKS. Feel no shame-a, 

This is the last stroke of the game-a. 

THE MUPHTI begins a third invocatien, the dervishes sup- 
porting his raised arms with respect. After this the singing 
and dancing turks, leaping around the uvphti, follow 
him off, taking m. jourdain with them. 
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MONSIEUR JOURDAIN discovered in his turkish costume. Enter 
MADAME JOURDAIN. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Heaven have mercy upon us! What 
a sight! What in the name of wonder is all this? Is it a 
wager, or has the Carnival begun? For pity’s sake tell 
me who has figged you out like that. 

M. JOURDAIN. Did you ever hear such impertinence! "^o 
speak like that to a Mamamouchi! 

MADAME JOURDAIN. A what? 

M. JOURDAIN. You will have to pay me more respect in 
future. I have just been made a Mamamouchi. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. What do you mean with your Mam- 
amouchi? 

M. jouRDAN. Mamamouchi, I tell you. I am a Mam- 
amouchi. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Well, what kind of animal is that? 

M. JOURDAIN. Mamamouchi? In our language we should 
say paladin. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Baladin? Do you mean to begin 
ballet dancing at your age? 

M. JOURDAIN. Oh, what an ignorant woman! I said 
paladin. It is a grand title they’ve given me. I have 
just been installed with the correct ceremonial. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. What ceremonial? 

M. JOURDAIN. “To Mahomet for Jordina.” 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Eh? 

M. JOURDAIN. Jordina means Jourdain. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Well? 
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M. JOURDAIN. “I will make a paladina of Jordina.” 

MADAME JOURDAIN. What? 

M. JOURDAIN. “Turban give and brigantina.” 

MADAME JOURDAIN. I Can’t Understand a word. 

M. JOURDAIN. “For defence of Palestina.” 

MADAME JOURDAIN. But what docs it mean? 

M. JOURDAIN. “Harder! Harder! Bastonnada.” 

MADAME JOURDAIN. What is all this gibberish? 

M. JOURDAIN. “P'eel no shame-a. This is the last stroke of 
the game-a.” 

MADAME JOURDAIN. What on earth are you talking 
about? 

M. JOURDAIN [singing and dancing], Hou la ba, ba la 
chou, ba la ba, ba la da. [He falls down\, 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Heaven save us! My husband’s gone 
mad. 

M. JOURDAIN [getting up\. Be silent, you insolent woman, 
and show some respect for Monsieur the Mama- 
mouchi. 

[He goes out 

MADAME JOURDAIN. He is out of liis mind. I’ll after him 
and prevent him leaving the house. [Seeing dorimene 
and DORANTE coming'\. Heavens alive, here’s the rest of 
the bunch! Troubles are coming upon us in battalions. 

[She goes out 

[Enter dorante and dorimene. 

DORANTE. I promise you, M^idame, you will see the 
funniest thing you ever saw in your life. I don’t believe, 
if you searched the whole world, you could find a man 
as crackbrained as he is. And then, Madame, we must 
do what we ean to forward the suit of young Cleonte 
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by playing up to his little game. He is an excellent 
young man who should have our support. 

DORiMiNE. I have a great regard for him. He certainly 
deserves to be happy. 

DORANTE. And then, apart from that, Madame, there 
is the ballet, which it would be a great pity to miss. 
I must have your opinion as to how far my idea has 
been successful. 

DORiMiNE. I have already seen the most magnificent 
preparations for it. But frankly, Dorante, I can no 
longer permit this sort of thing. I am determined to 
put an end to your extravagance, and by the means 
best calculated to bring it about. I shall marry you at 
once. That method is quite infallible. All such ex- 
penses come to an end with marriage. 

DORANTE. Oh, Madame, have you really come to so 
delicious a resolve? 

dorim£:ne. It is for no reason in the world but to pre- 
vent you ruining yourself. I can see that, without it, 
you will soon not have a sou left. 

dorante. I am infinitely touched, Madame, by your 
delicate consideration for my bank-roll. Both it and 
my heart are entirely at your service. You may do as 
you will with either of them. 

DORiM^NE. I shall not fail, with both. But here is our 
man. What a marvellous sight! 

[Enter m. jourdain. 

DORANTE. Monsieur, Madame and I have come to con- 
gratulate you on your new dignity, and to rejoice with 
you at your daughter’s marriage with the son of the 
Grand Turk. 
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M. JOURDAIN {bowing in the turkish manner]. Monsieur, 
may you have the strength of serpents and the subtlety 
of lions! 

DORiM]ENE. I am glad to be one of the first, Monsieur, 
to offer you my felicitations on your new high position. 

M. JOURDAIN. Madame, I pray that your rose tree may 
flower all the year round. I am most grateful for the 
interest you take in the honour that has been paid me, 
and I am delighted to see you here again that I may 
offer you my humblest apologies for the folly of my 
wife. 

DORiMENE. I beg you will not mention it. Monsieur. 
Such feelings in her are only natural. Your love must 
be precious to her, and it is not to be wondered at that 
the possession of a mati such as yourself should give her 
an occasional alarm. 

M. JOURDAIN. You have the whole possession of my 
heart, Madame. 

DORANTE. You See, Madame, that Monsieur Jourdain 
is not one of those people who are dazzled by good 
fortune. Even in his greatness he still remembers his 
friends. 

DORIMENE. It is the true sign of a generous soul. 

DORANTE. But where is His Turkish Highness? As your 
friends we would like to pay him our respects. 

M. JOURDAIN. Here he comes now. I have sent to fetch 
my daughter that I may give him her hand. 

[Enter cl£onte in his turkish dress. 

DORANTE [to cl^onte]. Monsieur, we have come to 
make our bow to your Highness as the friends of 
Monsieur your father-in-law. We are, most respect- 
fully, your very humble servants. 
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M. JOURDAIN. Where is the dragoman to tell him who 
you are and what you say? He’ll do your business for 
you. He speaks turkish like a native. Where the devil 
has he got to? [To cleonte]. Strouf, strif, strof, straf. 
Monsieur is a grande segnore, grande segnore, and 
Madame a granda dama, granda dama. [Seeing that he 
is not understood]. Ah! [To cleonte]. Monsieur he 
french Mamamouchi, and Madame french Mama- 
mouchess. I’m sure I cannot make it clearer. Ah, good, 
here’s the interpreter! 

[Enter covielle still in disguise. 

Where ever have you been? We couldn’t say a word 
without you. [Indicating cleonte]. Tell him that Mon- 
sieur and Madame are persons of the very highest 
quality who are come to greet him as my friends, and 
assure him of their goodwill. [To dorante and dori- 
mene]. Just listen how he’ll jabber away. 

covielle. Alabala crociam acci boram alabamen. 

CLEONTE, Catalequi tubal ourin soter amalouchan. 

M. JOURDAIN [to DORiMENE and dorante]. You sce? 

COVIELLE. He says: “May the rain of prosperity water 
the garden of your family for ever!” 

M. JOURDAIN. Didn’t I tell you he could speak turkish? 

DORIMENE. Wonderful! 

[Enter lucile. 

M. JOURDAIN. Come here, my daughter, and give your 
hand to Monsieur, who does you the honour to ask for 
you in marriage. 

LUCILE. Heavens, father, what have you got on? Are 
you dressed for a comedy? 

M. JOURDAIN. No. It is no comedy, but a very serious 
matter; and one which will bring you much honour. 
[Indicating cleonte]. There stands your husband. 
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LUGiLE. My husband? 

M. JOURDAIN. Yes, your husband. Put your hand in his, 
and give thanks to Heaven for your good fortune. 

LUGILE. I do not wish to marry. 

M. JOURDAIN. But I do wish it, and I am your father. 

LUGILE. I won’t. 

M. JOURDAIN. Now let’s have no nonsense. Come, your 
hand. 

LUGILE. No, father. I have told you already that no 
power on earth shall make me take any husband but 
Cleonte. I am ready to suffer anything rather than 
. . . [Suddenly recognizing cleonte]. You are my father. 
You have a right to my obedience. Dispose of me as 
you will. 

M. JOURDAIN. Ah, that’s better. I am delighted to see 
you return to your duty so promptly. It is very 
gratifying to have such an obedient child. 

[Enter madame jourdain. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. What’s this I hear? They tell me 
you are going to give your daughter to a Carnival 
masker. 

M. JOURDAIN. Hold your tongue, you silly creature. Will 
you never learn sense? You’re always interfering with 
your foolish prejudices. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. It’s you who will never learn sense. 
You go from one absurdity to another. What are you 
up to here with all this rabble? 

M. JOURDAIN. I am going to marry our daughter to the 
son of the Grand Turk. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. The SOU of the Grand Turk? 

M. JOURDAIN [indicating covielle]. Yes. Pay him your 
respects at once through the dragoman there. 
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MADAME JOURDAIN. I don’t need any dragoman. I’ll tell 
him straight out that he shan’t have my daughter. 

M. JOURDAIN. Will you be quiet, woman! 

DORANTE. Why, Madame Jourdain, will you set your 
face against such an honour as that? Will you refuse 
His Turkish Highness for a son-in-law? 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Kindly mind your own business, 
Monsieur. 

DORiM^NE. Such a great compliment is not to be lightly 
rejected. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Til thank you too, Madame, not 
to interfere in what doesn’t concern you. 

DORANTE. Our friendship makes us anxious for your 
welfare. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. I shall get along very well without 
your friendship. 

DORANTE. Your daughter has consented to obey her 
father. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. My daughter consents to marry a 
Turk? 

DORANTE. Most Certainly. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. She is able to forget Cleonte? 

DORANTE. What will one not do to be a great lady? 

MADAME JOURDAIN. If she could do such a thing I’d 
strangle her with my own hands. 

M. JOURDAIN. Here’s a lot of cackle! I say the marriage 
shall go forward. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. And I say it shall not. 

M. Jourdain. Babble! Babble! Babble! 

LUCiLE. Mother! 
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MADAME JOURDAIN. Go to, you’re a hussy. 

M. JOURDAIN [to MADAME jourdain]. What! You Call 
her names for obeying me! 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Yes. She’s as much mine as yours. 

coviELLE [to MADAME jourdain]. Madame! 

MADAME JOURDAIN. What do you want? 

COVIELLE. One word only. 

M-iDAME JOURDAIN. It will have no effect on me. 

COVIELLE [to M. jourdain]. Monsieur, if I may speak 
one word to her in private, I promise to make her 
agree to what you want. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. I’ll never agree. 

COVIELLE. Only hear me. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. No. 

M. JOURDAIN [to MADAME JOURDAIN]. Will you listen to 
what he has to say? 

MADAME JOURDAIN. No, I won’t. I don’t want to listen 
to what he has to say. 

M. JOURDAIN. He will tell you. . . . 

MADAME JOURDAIN. I don’t Want him to tell me any- 
thing. 

M. JOURDAIN. Weis there ever such female obstinacy! 
What harm can it do you to listen to him? 

COVIELLE. Only hsten. Afterwards you can do v/hat 
ever you like. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Oh, Very well then. What is it? 

COVIELLE [aside, to madame jourdain]. We’ve been 
making signs to you for ever so long. Don’t you see 
that we’re only playing up to your husband’s foibles, 
and making a fool of him? It’s Cleonte himself who is 
the son of the Grand Turk. 
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MADAME JOURDAIN. Ha! Ha! 

coviELLE. And it is I, Covielle, who am the dragoman. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. Oh, if that’s how it is, I give in at 
once. 

GOVEiLLE. Don’t seem to notice anything. 

MADAME JOURDAIN [aloud\. Very well then, I agree. 
I consent to the marriage. 

M. JOURDAIN. Good! Then everyone has come to their 
senses. [To madame jourdain]. You wouldn’t listen 
to him. I knew he would explain to you who the son 
of the Grand Turk was. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. He has explained most admirably. 
I am more than satisfied. Let us send for the notary. 

DORANTE. Well said! And so that you may feel quite 
at your ease, Madame Jourdain, and put away the 
jealousy you have conceived of your husband, Madame 
and I will make use of the same notary to be married 
ourselves. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. I consent to that too. 

M. JOURDAIN [asidcy to dorante]. Just to put her off the 
scent, eh? 

DORANTE {aside^ to M. jourdain]. Yes, that’s it. We must 
do something to keep her quiet. 

M. JOURDAIN [aside^. Good! Good! [Aloud'], Let the 
notary be sent for. 

DORANTE. And, until he comes, and while he is drawing 
up the contracts, let’s see the ballet, and give this 
entertainment to His Turkish Highness. 

M. JOURDAIN. An excellent idea! Gome, let’s take our 
places. 

MADAME JOURDAIN. But what about Nicole? 
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M. jouRDAiN. I give her to the dragoman. And my wife 
— to anyone who will take her off my hands. 

GOViELLE. Monsieur, I thank you with all my heart. 
[Aside], If anyone is madder than this, I’ll spread his 
fame as far as Rome. 


BALLET 

TAe comedy finishes with the ballet which has been prepared. In 
this version the words of the original ballet which closed 
this act have been omitted^ as they have no real connection 
with the play, and are invariably omitted in performance. 
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SGAPIN THE SCAMP 

[Z^j Fourberies de Scapin\ 


Les Fourberies de Scapin, comedy in three acts, 
was first produced at the Thedtre du Palais-Royal, 
Paris, with Molihe in the part of Scapin, on 24 May 
i6yi. Though it contains no social or moral satire, 
and is purely a farcical comedy in the italian style, 
it is a very amusing and delightful example of its kind. 



CHARACTERS 


AM AfiTE, fadier of Octave and Z^binette 
oiEOi^TEt father of Liandre and Hyacinthe 
OCTAVE, son of Argante and lover of Hyacinthe 
LIANDRE, son of Gironte and lover of J^erbinette 
ZERBiNETTE, believed to be a gip^, later recognized 
to be the daughter of Argante; and lover of Liandre 
HYACINTHE, daughter of Gironte and lover of Octave 
SGAPiN, a roguCy valet to Liandre 
SYLVESTRE, valet to Octave 
NARINE, Hyacinthe's nurse 
CARLE, a rogue 
TWO PORTERS 


The scene is laid in a public place 
in Naples 



ACT ONE 


[Enter octave and sylvestre. 

OCTAVE. Could there be worse news for a lover? My 
case is desperate indeed. You say, Sylvestre, you have 
just heard at the harbour that my father is coming 
home? 

aYLVESTRE. Yes, Monsieur. 

OCTAVE. Is expected to arrive this morning? 

SYLVESTRE. This very morning. 

OCTAVE. And comes for the purpose of finding me a 
wife? 

SYLVESTRE Yes, Monsieur. 

OCTAVE. A daughter of Seigneur Geronte? 

SYLVESTRE. A daughter of Seigneur Geronte. 

OCTAVE. That the girl has been sent for from Taranto? 

SYLVESTRE. YeS. 

OCTAVE. And you heard all this news from my uncle? 

SYLVESTRE. From your uncle. 

OCTAVE. Who had it from my father in a letter? 

SYLVESTRE. In a letter. 

OCTAVE. And my uncle knows all about our affairs? 

SYLVESTRE. All about our affairs. 

OCTAVE. Oh, for Heaven’s sake, tell me everything 
straight out. Don’t make me drag it out of you one 
word at a time. 

SYLVESTRE. What more is there to say? You’ve des- 
cribed the situation quite correctly. You haven’t 
forgotten a thing. 
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OCTAVE. Well, give me some advice then. Tell me what 
I am to do, for Heaven’s sake. 

SYLVESTRE. By’r Lady. I’m as much at a loss as you 
are. I have as much need of advice myself. 

OCTAVE. His coming home now has completely ruined 
me. 

SYLVESTRE. Me tOO. 

OCTAVE. When my father hears what I have done, I 
shall have a regular storm of reproaches showering 
about my ears. 

SYLVESTRE. Reproachcs break no bones. I would to 
God I could get off so cheaply! But it looks as if I 
should have to pay a bit dearer for your foolery. I 
think I see a gathering storm of blows ready to burst 
on my shoulders. 

OCTAVE. How, in the fiend’s name, am I to get out of 
this mess? 

SYLVESTRE. You should have thought of that before you 
got into it. 

OCTAVE. Oh, you make me sick with your ill-timed 
moralizing. 

SYLVESTRE. You make me far sicker with your mad 
goings on. 

OCTAVE. But what now? What am I to do? Where is 
there a way out? 

[Enter scapin. 

SCAPIN. What is it, Seigneur Octave? What’s the matter? 
What’s all the fuss about? You seem in trouble. 

OCTAVE. Oh, my dear Scapin, I am undone, ruined; 
I am the most unfortunate of men. 

SCAPIN. How’s that? 
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OCTAVE. Haven’t you heard then? 

SGAPiN. No. Not a word. 

OCTAVE. My father is coming home with Seigneur 
Geronte, to find me a wife. 

SCAPIN. Well, what is there so terrible in that? 

OCTAVE. Alas, you little know why I am so upset! 

SGAPIN. No, but I shall when you’ve told me; and I 
am an excellent comforter, always ready to sympathize 
with young people’s troubles. 

OCTAVE. Oh, Scapin, if you can only find some way of 
getting me out of this fix, I’ll be beholden to you for 
more than my life. 

SCAPIN. Well, there is very little I find impossible when 
I really cet about it. There is no doubt that the gods 
have given me a genius for all the contrivances of 
witty intrigue, which fools call knavery; and I can say 
without boasting that you would have to look far to 
find anyone quicker than myself at discovering ex- 
pedients and devices, or who had gained a greater 
reputation in these matters. But Lord! talent isn’t 
rated at its true value nowadays, and, since a little 
accident I had, I have given up practice. 

OCTAVE. Why, what was that, Scapin? 

SCAPIN. A little affair which got me into trouble with 
the police. 

OCTAVE. The police? 

SCAPIN. Yes; we had a slight difference of opinion. 

SYLVESTRE. You and the police? 

SCAPIN. Yes. They played me a very scurvy trick; and 
I was so disgusted at the ingratitude of the age that I 
decided to retire. But come, tell me about yourself. 
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OCTAVE. You remember, Scapin, how, two months ago, 
my father and Seigneur Geronte went on a voyage 
together, to look after some business in which they 
were both interested? 

SCAPIN. Yes, I remember that. 

OCTAVE. Leandre and I were left at home. I was to be 
looked after by Sylvestre here, and Leandre by you. 

SCAPIN. Yes. And well have I discharged my trust. 

OCTAVE. Shortly after, Leandre saw a young gipsy girl 
and fell in love with her. 

SCAPIN. Yes. I know that too. 

OCTAVE. As we were great friends, he soon took me into 
his confidence, and brought me to see the girl, whom 
I found to be pretty certainly, but not the pearl of 
beauty he wished me to find her. All day long he would 
talk of nothing but her, exaggerate her beauty and 
grace, praise her intelligence, and go into raptures 
over the charm of her conversation, which he would 
repeat, for my benefit, to the last syllable, and expect 
me to agree that it was perfection. Sometimes he would 
even quarrel with me for not being more impressed by 
what he told me, and reproach me for my indifference 
to the joys of love. 

SCAPIN. I confess I don’t yet see the drift of all this. 

OCTAVE. One day, as we were on our way to see the 
good folk who were the young girl’s guardians, we 
heard a sound of wailing and sobbing from a little 
house in a side street; and, in answer to our questions, 
a woman told us there were some strangers living there 
in such a pitiable condition that only hearts of stone 
could be unmoved by it. 

SCAPIN. What on earth is all this rigmarole leading to? 
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OCTAVE. Being curious, I persuaded L6andre to come 
with me and see. We went into a room, where we saw 
an old woman lying at the point of death, a sobbing 
maid, and a young girl in a flood of tears, the most 
touchingly beautiful creature I have ever seen. 

SCAPIN. Aha ! Aha! 

OCTAVE. Any other girl would have looked a perfect 
fright in such a state, for she had nothing on but a 
wretched little bodice and petticoat, made of common 
fustian, and a small yellow cap perched on the top of 
her head which allowed her hair to fall down over her 
shoulders in wild confusion. But, in spite of this, her 
whole person seemed to me to be the perfection of 
attractiveness and grace. 

SCAPIN. Aha! Now I see what we are getting at. 

OCTAVE. If you had seen her, Scapin, in that state, you 
would have thought her adorable. 

SCAPIN. IVe no doubt at all of that; for, even though I 
didn’t see her, I can well believe she was enchanting. 

OCTAVE. Her tears were not that unpleasant kind which 
disfigure the face. She had a touching grace in her very 
weeping, and her grief was the most beautiful thing in 
the world. 

SCAPIN. I’m sure it was. 

OCTAVE. There wasn’t a dry eye among us as she threw 
herself lovingly on the body of the dying woman and 
called her “dearest mother”. No one could have been 
untouched by so sweet a nature. 

SCAPIN. It certainly must have been very affecting. And 
so this same sweet nature made you fall in love with 
her. 

OCTAVE. Oh, Scapin, a savage would have loved her. 

SCAPIN. Of course. How could he help himself? 
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OCTAVE. I tried with a few words to comfort this sweet 
afflicted heart, and then we came away. I asked 
L^andre what he thought of her, and he answered 
coldly that he found her “pretty enough”. Pretty 
enough indeed! His insensibility annoyed me; but I 
was by no means anxious for him to see the effect her 
beauty had made on me. 

SVLVESTRE. If you don’t cut this short, we shall be here 
till to-morrow. Allow me to finish it in two words. His 
heart was on fire from that moment, and he couldn’t 
live without going to console his fascinating sufferer. 
The servant, now become the guardian by the mother’s 
death, objects to his frequent visits, and here’s my 
master in the depths of despair. He sues, begs, implores. 
All no use. She tells him that the girl, though utterly 
destitute, is of good family, and that, unless he intends 
to marry her, his advances cannot be considered. 
Opposition, of course, only makes the fiame burn 
fiercer. He turns it over in his mind, weighs the pros 
and cons, makes up his mind at last, and there he 
stands, a three days’ husband. 

SCAPIN. I see. 

SYLVESTRE. Now, add to this his father’s sudden return, 
who was ftot expected for at least two months; the 
discovery that his uncle knows about his marriage; and 
the other match they want to make between my master 
and a daughter of Seigneur Geronte by a second wife 
he is supposed to have married at Taranto. 

OCTAVE. And add to that again the poverty in which 
the dear child is living, and my utter inability to find 
any means of supporting her. 

SCAPIN. Is that all? Why, you are raising Gain over a 
mere bagatelle. There’s nothing here to be so alarmed 
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about. You should be ashamed to be stumped by such 
a trifle. What the devil? Do you mean to tell me that 
at your age your wits aren’t equal to finding some 
ingenious little ruse to pull your chestnuts out of the 
fire? Plague take the fool! I would I had had the oppor- 
tunity in the old days to gull the greybeards. I would 
have fooled them both with the greatest of ease. Why, 
I was not that high [measuring with his hand] when Fd 
already proved my metal in tricks of that kind. 

s\i-VESTRE. Fve not been blessed with your talents. I 
haven’t your genius for getting into trouble with the 
police. 

OCTAVE. Here comes my darling Hyacinthe. 

[Enter hyacinthe. 

HYACINTHE. Oh, Octave, is it true what Sylvestre has 
told Nerine, that your father is coming home and 
means to marry you to another? 

OCTAVE. Yes, my sweet Hyacinthe, and I am appalled 
at the news. But what’s this? You’re crying? Why those 
tears? Surely you cannot doubt I will be faithful. Don’t 
you know how much I love you? 

HYACINTHE. Yes, Octave, I’m sure you love me now, 
but. ... I am not sure that you will love me always. 

OCTAVE. What? Could I love you once, and not love 
you all my life? 

HYACINTHE. I have been told, Octave, that our love 
lasts longer than yours, and that men’s passions cool 
as easily as they are set on fire. 

OCTAVE. Oh, my dear Hyacinthe, then my heart is not 
like other men’s. I swear to you that I shall love you 
till my dying day. 

HYACINTHE. I Want to believe you mean what you say, 
and I don’t doubt you are sincere. But I fear an influ- 
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ence which may outweigh in your heart all the tender 
feelings you have for me. You are dependent on a 
father who would marry you to another woman, and, 
if that were to happen, I should die. 

OCTAVE. No father in the world, my darling Hyacinthe, 
can make me unfaithful to you; and, if necessary, I 
would be ready to fly the country this very day, rather 
than part from you. I have not seen the lady they have 
chosen for me, but I have already taken a violent dis- 
like to her; and, without being cruel, I could wish that 
the sea might keep us apart for ever. Dry your eyes 
then, I beg you, my sweet Hyacinthe. It breaks my 
heart to see you cry. 

HYACINTHE. Very well then, I will try to dry my tears, 
and wait patiently for whatever Fate sends us. 

OCTAVE. Fate will be kind to us. 

HYACINTHE. It cannot be against me, if you are true. 
OCTAVE. I will be true, I promise you. 

HYACINTHE. Then I shall be happy. 

SCAPIN \aside\. A sensible girl, and not bad looking 
either. 

OCTAVE [indicating scapin]. Here is a man, who, if he 
only would, could be of the greatest use to us. 

SCAPIN. I have forsworn the world. But, if you both 
begged me very hard, perhaps. . . . 

OCTAVE. If begging is all that’s needed, I beg you with 
all my heart to be our pilot. 

SCAPIN [to hyacinthe]. And have you nothing to say 
to me? 

HYACINTHE. I beg you, by all you hold dearest in the 
world, to help us. 
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SCAPIN. I must give in. I must be flesh and blood. Very 
well, ril help you. 

OCTAVE. I swear. . . . 

SCAPIN. Chut! \To hyacinthe]. Go in now, and don’t 
worry. 

[Exit HYACINTHE 

[To octave]. And you, nerve yourself to face your 
father firmly. 

OCTAVE. The very thought of it makes me tremble. I 
have a constitutional nervousness I can’t overcome. 

SCAPIN. You must stand firm at the first shock, or he 
will take advantage of your weakness to treat you like 
a child. Come now. Try to look a little more confident. 
Be firm. Get answers ready for everything he can say. 

OCTAVE, ril do my best. 

SCAPIN. Let’s have a try now, to get your hand in. I’ll 
rehearse you in your part and see if you do it well. 
Come on. An air of determination. Head up. Eyes full 
of conscious rectitude. 

OCTAVE. Like that? 

SCAPIN. A little more still. 

OCTAVE. So? 

SCAPIN. That’s better. Imagine now that I am your 
father, who has just arrived, and answer me boldly as 
you would him. “What, you gallows bird, you rogue, 
you wretch, unworthy son of such a father, do you 
dare appear before me after your fine behaviour, after 
the cowardly trick you have played me in my absence? 
Is this the result of all my care, you knave; is this the 
fruit of my pains; the respect that you owe me, the 
respect that you pay me?” — Come on now — “You 
have the impertinence, you cheat, to plight your faith 
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without your father’s consent, to contract a clandestine 
marriage! Answer me, you scoundrel, answer me. Let’s 
hear some of your fine excuses” — ^What the devil! You 
stand there tongue-tied. 

OCTAVE. It’s ... I can hardly believe it’s not my father 
speaking. 

SCAPIN. Well, that’s the very reason you mustn’t behave 
Hke a booby. 

OCTAVE. I’ll get a firmer hold on myself. I’ll speak out 
like a man. 

SCAPIN. Promise now. 

OCTAVE. Yes, I promise. 

SYLVESTRE. Here’s your father coming now. 

OCTAVE. Oh God! I’m undone. 

[He runs away 

SCAPIN. Hi, Octave! Wait, Octave! There now! He’s 
run away. What a poor creature! We’ll have to face 
the old man ourselves. 

SYLVESTRE. What am I to say to him? 

SCAPIN. Let me do the talking, and follow my lead. 

[SYLVESTRE retires to back 

[En^ ARGANTE. 

ARGANTE [who does not see theni]. Did anyone ever hear 
of such behaviour? 

SCAPIN [To SYLVESTRE]. He has heard the whole thing 
already; and it’s so much on his mind that he tallu 
about it when he’s alone. 

ARGANTE. What appalling rashness! 

SCAPIN [To SYLVESTRE]. Let’s play the eavesdropper for 
a bit. 

ARGANTE. I should Very much like to know what ex- 
cuses they will make for this fine marriage. 
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SCAPIN [aside]. We’ve got that all cut and dried. 

ARGANTE. Will they try to deny it, I wonder? 

SCAPIN [aside]. No, we never thought of it. 

ARGANTE. Or attempt to justify it? 

SCAPIN [aside]. We might have a shot at that. 

ARGANTE. Will they try to put me off with a cock-and- 
bull story? 

SCAPIN [aside]. Perhaps. 

ARGANTE. Nothing they say will have any effect. 

SCAPIN. We’ll see. 

ARGANTE. They will never succeed in imposing on me. 

SCAPIN. Don’t be too sure. 

ARGANTE. I’ll soon clap up my good-for-nothing son in 
a safe place. 

SCAPIN. We’ll take precautions against that. 

ARGANTE. And I’ll thrash that rogue Sylvestre within 
an inch of his life. 

SYLVESTRE. Yes, I should have been surprised if he had 
left me out of it. 

ARGANTE [suddenly seeing sylvestre]. Ah, there you are, 
my trusty counsellor, my faithful guide! 

SCAPIN. I am delighted to see you home. Monsieur. 

ARGANTE. Good day, Scapin. [To sylvestre]. Well, 
you have done your duty faithfully. My son has been 
behaving in a most exemplary manner while I have 
been away. 

SCAPIN. You are looking the very picture of health. 

ARGANTE. Well CHOugh, wcIl enough. [To sylvestre]. 
Are you dumb, you rascal, are you dumb? 

SCAPIN. Have you had a successful voyage? 
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ARGANTE. Ycs, ycs, very successful. Let me scold in 
peace. 

SCAPIN. Scold? 

ARGANTE. YeS, SCOld. 

SCAPIN. Whom then, Monsieur? 

ARGANTE. That villain there. 

SCAPIN. What on earth for? 

ARGANTE. What! You haven’t heard what’s happened 
while I’ve been away? 

SCAPIN. I did hear of some slight imprudence. 

ARGANTE. Some slight imprudence? A thing o^ that 
importance? 

SCAPIN. Yes, you have some cause for complaint. 

ARGANTE. It is a piece of gross effrontery. 

SCAPIN. True, true. 

ARGANTE. To marry without his father’s consent? 

SCAPIN. Yes. I can see your point of view. But, if I were 
you, I shouldn’t make a fuss about it. 

ARGANTE. I don’t share your opinion. I shall make a 
very great fuss about it. What! Haven’t I every right 
in the world to be angry? 

SCAPIN. Oh, as to that, I was very angry myself when 
I first heard about it. I even went to the length of 
scolding the boy. Ask him how I took him to task for 
his lack of consideration for a father whose very foot- 
steps he ought to worship. You could hardly have put 
it more strongly yourself. But in the end I calmed 
down. Really there’s not so much harm done after all. 

ARGANTE. What’s that you say? Not so much harm in 
going off and marrying a girl from goodness knows 
where. 
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SCAPIN. Well, it was his Fate, I suppose. 

ARGANTE. Oh, of coursc there couldn’t be a better ex- 
cuse than that. A man has only to commit all the 
crimes imaginable, cheat, rob and murder, and then 
put everything down to Fate. 

SCAPIN. You take me too literally. All I mean is that 
he found himself fatally involved. 

I RGANTE. Why did he let himself be involved? 

SCAPIN. Can you expect him to be as prudent as you 
are? Boys will be boys. It’s simply lack of experience 
that makes them make mistakes. Take our Leandre, 
for instance. He is going to do even worse than your 
son in spite of everything I can do to stop him. Did 
you never sow wild oats when you were young, just 
like every one else? I think I’ve heard you were once 
a great lady’s man yourself, and cocked your feather 
with the best of them, and never began an affair 
without seeing it through to the end. 

ARGANTE. That may be. But I never went further than 
a little gallantry. I never did what this young rogue 
has done. 

SCAPIN. What would you have him do? He sees a young 
girl who is not indifferent to him — for in that he takes 
after you, you know; he is a great favourite with the 
ladies — he finds her attractive, visits her, flirts, sighs, 
falls passionately in love. She encourages him. He gets 
deeper and deeper in. Then all of a sudden in rush 
her relations, and, sword in hand, forc04iim to marry 
her. 

SYLVESTRE [aside]. Oh, the cunning rascal! 

SCAPIN. Would you rather he had been killed? Surely 
it’s better for him to be married than dead. 

ARGANTE. No onc told me it happened like that. 
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SCAPIN [indicating sylvestre]. Ask him. He’ll tell you 
the same. 

ARGANTE [to sylvestre]. He was compelled to marry 
her then? 

SYLVESTRE. Yes, Monsieur. 

SCAPIN. Would I tell you a lie? 

ARGANTE. Then he must go at once and lay a complaint 
before a magistrate. 

SCAPIN. That’s the very thing he doesn’t want to do. 

ARGANTE. It would make it easier for me to get the 
marriage annulled. 

SCAPIN. Get the marriage annulled? 

ARGANTE. Of course. 

SCAPIN. You’ll never do that. 

ARGANTE. Not do it? 

SCAPIN. No. 

ARGANTE. What! Shall I not have a father’s rights, and 
justice for the violence done to my son? 

SCAPIN. He’ll never agree to it. 

ARGANTE. Not agree? 

SCAPIN. Never. 

ARGANTE. My son? 

SCAPIN. Your son. Would you have him own himself a 
coward, and that he was forced to do this thing? He’ll 
take good care not to do that. Why, it would be a slur 
on his reputation, and make him unworthy to have 
you for his father. 

ARGANTE. Rubbish! 

SCAPIN. It’s absolutely essential, for his honour and for 
yours, that the world should think he married her 
willingly. 
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ARGANTE. And I think it essential, both for my honour 
and his, that he should say the opposite. 

SCAPIN. He certainly never will. 

ARGANTE. I’ll make him. 
scAPm. He won’t do it, I tell you. 

ARGANTE. He shall do it, or I’ll disinherit him. 

SCAPIN. You mean that? 

ARGANTE. I mean it. 

SCAPIN. Very well. 

ARGANTE. How is it Very well? 

SCAPIN. You won’t disinherit him at all. 

ARGANTE. I shan’t disinherit him? 

SCAPIN. No. 

ARGANTE. No? 

SCAPIN. No. 

ARGANTE. Well! Here’s a nice thing! I shall not disin- 
herit my son? 

SCAPIN. No, I tell you. 

ARGANTE. Who will stop me? 

SCAPIN. Yourself. 

ARGANTE. Myself? 

SCAPIN. Yes. You wouldn’t have the heart. 

ARGANTE. Oh, haven’t I? 

SCAPIN. You’re joking. 

ARGANTE. No, I’m not. 

SCAPIN. A father’s love will plead for him. 

ARGANTE. It will do nothing of the sort. 

SCAPIN. Yes, it will. 
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AROANTE. I tell you it will not. 

SCAPIN. Nonsense! 

AROANTE. It’s no usc Saying “Nonsense”. 

SCAPIN. Oh, I know you. You’re a good-hearted man at 
bottom. 

AROANTE. I am not good at all. I can be very bad when 
I like. Enough of this argument! It’s making me lose 
my temper. [ To sylvestre]. Off with you, you gallows 
bird, and fetch my rogue of a son, while 1 look for 
Seigneur Geronte, to tell him of my disgrace. 

SCAPIN. If I can be of any service to you. Monsieur, you 
have only to command me. 

AROANTE. I’m much obliged to you. [Aside\. Oh, why 
is he an only child? If only I had the daughter that 
Heaven took from me, I would make her my heir. 

\He goes out 

SYLVESTRE. You’re a great man, Scapin. It’s all going 
splendidly. The only thing is, we are hard pressed for 
money. We must live. And there’s a pack of creditors 
yapping after us as well. 

SCAPIN. Leave it to me. I’ve thought it all out. All I 
want now is a man we can trust, to play a part. Here, 
wait a minute! Pull your hat down over your eyes, like 
a rakehelly fellow; cock your feather, put your 
hand on your hip, get a wild glare in your eye, and 
walk like a stage king. That’s right! Now come along 
with me. I’ll show you how to disguise your face and 
your voice. 

SYLVESTRE. For God’s sake, don’t get me into trouble 
with the police. 

SCAPIN. Don’t you worry. We’ll share the risk together 
like brothers. It shall need more than a few years in 
the galleys to daunt a brave heart. 
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[Enter argante and g£ronte. 

g£ronte. Yes, with this wind they should be here to- 
day. A sciilor from Taranto told me that, when he left, 
my man was just about to set sail. But my daughter’s 
coming will find things very ill in train for what we 
had intended. What you have just told me about your 
son has upset the whole plan. 

ARGANTE. Don’t let that disturb you. I’ll soon get over 
that difficulty. I’m off to see about it now. 

geronte. I’ll tell you what it is, Seigneur Argante, we 
cannot be too careful in the way we bring up our 
children. 

ARGANTE. Very true. But why do you say that now? 

g6ronte. Because, when a young man does wrong, it 
is very often the fault of his upbringing. 

ARGANTE. It may be so sometimes. But what do you 
mean by that? 

G^RONTE. What do I mean? 

ARGANTE. YeS. 

geronte. Why, that if, like a good father, you had 
brought your son up properly, he would not have 
played you this trick. 

ARGANTE. Oh, thank you very much. You have brought 
up yours much better, I suppose. 

GERONTE. Most Certainly I have. I should be very angry 
indeed if he did anything like this. 

ARGANTE. And what if this son that you have brought 
up so well had done something even worse than mine? 

oiRONTE. What’s that? 
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ARGANTE. What then? 

G^RONTE. What do you mean by that? 

ARGANTE. I mean. Seigneur G^ronte, that you should 
not be so ready to criticize other people. It’s a wise 
proverb that tells us to look at home. 

g£ronte. This riddle is beyond me. 

ARGANTE. It will soon be explained. 

g6ronte. Have you heard something about my son? 

ARGANTE. Suppose I had? 

G^RONTE. What is it then? 

ARGANTE. Your man Scapin just mentioned it to me in 
passing. You can no doubt hear the detciils either from 
him or from someone else. I am going straight to con- 
sult a lawyer about the steps I ought to take in this 
affair. Your most obedient. 

[He goes out 

gIronte. What ever can it be? Something worse? I 
don’t see what worse a son can do. To marry without 
the consent of one’s father seems to me worse than 
anything one could imagine. 

[Enter l^andre. 

Ah, there you are! 

l^andre [running to embrace his father^. Father! How 
glad I am to see you back! 

G^RONTE [holding him off]. Just a moment. There’s a 
question I want to ask you. 

L^ANDRE. Let me welcome you, and. . . . 

g6ronte. Not so fast, I tell you. 

L^ANDRE. What! You won’t let me tell you how pleased 
I am to. . . . 
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g6ronte. No. There’s a little mystery I want cleared 
up first. 

L^ANDRE. What mystery? 

G^RONTE. Let me look at you. 

L^ANDRE. What is it? 

G^RONTE. Look me right between the eyes. 

L^ANDRE. Well? 

G^RONTE. Now tell me what has been going on? 

L^ANDRE. What has been going on? 

G^RONTE. Yes. What have you been doing while Tve 
been away? 

L^ANDRE. What could I have done, father? 

GERONTE. I am not saying what you could have done. 
I’m asking what you have done. 

L^ANDRE. I? Nothing to give you any cause for 
complaint. 

GERONTE. Nothing? 

L^ANDRE. Nothing at all. 

GERONTE. You are very brazen. 

L^ANDRE. Because I’m conscious of my own innocence. 

g£ronte. Scapin, however, tells a different story. 

L^ANDRE. Scapin? 

g^ronte. Aha! That gives you a fright. 

L^ANDRE. Scapin has told you something about me? 

GERONTE. Well, I’m not going into it now. This is not 
a fit place. But I shall look into it, I promise you. Go 
home now. I’ll be back there straight. If you disgrace 
me, you wastrel, I’ll disown you for my son. I’ll never 
see you again as long as I live. 
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XJ^ANDRE. What monstrous treachery! A scoundrel who, 
of all men alive, should keep my secrets faithfully, is 
the very first to go and blab them to my father. But 
I’ll pay him back for it, that I swear. 

[Enter octave and scapin. 

OCTAVE. My dear Scapin, what a splendid fellow you 
are! I’m in your debt for ever. Fate is indeed my friend 
to send me such a resourceful ally. 

L^ANDRE. Ah, so there you are. Sir Knave! I’m de- 
lighted to see you. 

SCAPIN. Your servant. Monsieur. You do me too much 
honour. 

L^ANDRE [draiving his sword]. You make a joke of your 
villainy, do you? I’ll teach you. . . . 

SCAPIN [falling on his knees]. Monsieur! 

OCTAVE [coming between them]. My dear Leandre! 

l£andre. Leave me alone. Octave. 

SCAPIN. Monsieur! Monsieur! 

OCTAVE. For Heaven’s sake! 

LEANDRE. Hands off! Let me give the scoundrel his 
deserts. ♦ 

OCTAVE. Don’t hurt him, Leandre, for my sake, I beg 
of you. 

SCAPIN. What have I done to deserve this. Monsieur? 

LEANDRE. You know well enough, you sneaking villain. 

OCTAVE. Come, come now, Leandre. 

LEANDRE. No, Octave. He shall confess his treachery, 
and that immediately. You didn’t think I’d get to hear 
of it, you rog^e; but I know everything, and, unless 
you admit it at once. I’ll run you through the body 
where you stand. 
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SCAPiN. Oh, Monsieur, would you have the heart? 

l6andre. Speak then. 

scAPm. I have done you some wrong. Monsieur? 

l^andre. Yes, rascal, and your conscience tells you 
only too well what it is. 

SCAPIN. I swear to you I don’t know what you mean. 

Li^ANDRE [advancing on hin{\. You don’t know? 

OCTAVE. Leandre! 

SCAPIN. Well then, since you will have it. Monsieur, it 
was I and my friends who drank up the little cask of 
Spanish wine that was given you a few days ago. I 
bored the hole, and poured water all round, so that 
you’d think the wine had run out. 

LEANDRE. Aha! So it was you drank my Spanish wine, 
and made me rate the maid so soundly, thinking she 
had done it? 

SCAPIN. Yes, Monsieur. I beg you’ll overlook it. 

LEANDRE. I am delighted to hear it. But that is not the 
particular piece of knavery we are discussing at the 
moment. 

SCAPIN. It’s not that. Monsieur? 

LEANDRE. No. It is Something much more important 
than that, and I mean you to tell me what it is. 

SCAPIN. Monsieur, I can’t think of anything else. 

L]^ANDRE [threatening Aim]. So you won’t speak? 

SCAPIN. Ah! 

OCTAVE [restraining Aim]. Leandre. 

SCAPIN. Well then. Monsieur, you remember three 
weeks ago, when you sent me out one evening to take 
a httle watch to a young gipsy girl that you loved, and 
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I came back with my face all bloody and my clothes 
covered with mud, and told you I’d fallen among 
thieves who had beaten me and stolen the watch? I 
stole the watch, Monsieur. 

L^ANDRE. You Stole my watch? 

SCAPIN. Yes, Monsieur, so that I should always be able 
to tell the time. 

liIandre. Oho, I am learning quite a lot of things to- 
day! Certainly I have a very honest valet. But that’s 
not what I mean either. 

SCAPIN. It’s not that? 

L^ANDRE. No, gallows bird, it’s something worse stiU. 

SCAPIN [aside]. Hell! 

L^ANDRE. Out with it now. I’m in a hurry. 

SCAPIN. Monsieur, that is all. 

Li^ANDRE [threatening him]. That all? 

OCTAVE. Now, now. 

SCAPIN. Well then. Monsieur, you remember the bogey, 
who gave you such a thrashing one night, six months 
ago, when you fell into a cellar in your flight and 
nearly broke your neck? 

lIandre. Well? 

SCAPIN. I was the bogey. Monsieur. 

L^ANDRE. You Were the bogey, you treacherous villain? 

SCAPIN. Yes, Monsieur, but it was only to frighten you, 
and stop you sending us out every night, as you used 
to do. 

L^ANDRE. I shall remember all this later on. But, come 
now, confess at once what you have told my father. 

SCAPIN. Told your father? 
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LEANDRE. Yes, you worthless scamp, told my father. 

SCAPIN. But I have not even seen him since his return. 

LEANDRE. You haven’t seen him? 

SCAPIN. No, Monsieur. 

l£andre. You’re lying. 

SCAPIN. No, Monsieur, I’m not. Ask him yourself. 

L’f ANDRE. Why, it was he who told me. 

SCAPIN. Begging your pardon, then, he did not tell the 
truth. 

[Enter carle. 

CARLE. Monsieur, I bring you dreadful news. 

lEandre. What is it? 

CARLE. The gipsies are carrying off your Zerbinette. 
She is crying her eyes out, and begged me to come and 
tell you that, unless you send them the money within 
two hours, you will lose her for ever. 

lEandre. Two hours? 

CARLE. Two hours. 

[He goes out 

lEandre. Oh, my good Scapin, I beg you to help me. 

SCAPIN and passing haughtily in front of lEandre]. 

“Ah, my good Scapin!” I am “my good Scapin” now 
that you need my help. 

lEandre. I’ll forgive you everything, and worse still 
if you have done it. 

scapin. No. Don’t forgive me anything. Run me 
through the body. I’d rather you took my life. 

lEandre. On the contrary, I beg you to save mine by 
ensuring my happiness. 

scapin. No, no. Better run me through. 
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l6andre. 1 know your worth too well. I implore you 
to use your marvellous ingenuity, which I have never 
known to fail. 

SCAPIN. No. Kill me, I tell you. 

l£andre. Forget that, for mercy’s sake, and set your 
wits to work. 

OCTAVE. Scapin, you must do something for him. 

SCAPIN. How can I, after the way he has treated me? 

L^ANDRE. I beg you to forget my ill temper, and help 
me once more. 

OCTAVE. For my sake too, Scapin. 

SCAPIN. I feel too hurt. 

OCTAVE. You must forget and forgive. 

L^ANDRE. Have you the heart to desert me, Scapin, in 
this terrible crisis? 

SCAPIN. Suddenly, for no reason at all, to turn on me 
like that! 

L^ANDRE. I was wTong, I own it. 

SCAPIN. To call me scamp, scoundrel, villain, gallows- 
bird! 

l6andre. I most deeply regret it. 

SCAPIN. To threaten to pass your sword through my 
body! 

iIandre. I humbly beg your pardon, Scapin. Don’t 
desert me now, I beseech you. Sec, I beg you on my 
knees. [He falls on his knees']. 

OCTAVE. You can’t hold out after that, Scapin. 

SCAPIN. Oh, very well then. Get up. And another time 
think before you speak. 

l£andre. You’ll help me? 
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SCAPIN. I’ll think about it. 

L]^ANDRE. But there’s not a minute to be lost. 

SCAPIN. Don’t you worry. How much do you need? 

Li^ANDRE. Five hundred ecus. 

SCAPIN. And you? 

OCTAVE. Two hundred pistoles. 

SCAPIN. I shall have to get the money from your fathers. 
\To octave]. As far as yours is concerned, I see my 
way already. [To l^andre]. And there should be even 
less difficulty with yours, for, though he’s as close as 
the devil, he hasn’t got much sense, thank God! and I 
can easily make him believe anything I please. Don’t 
let that offend you. There’s not the slightest suspicion 
of resemblance between you, and you know well 
enough that everyone thinks he only owns you for his 
son to avoid a scandal. 

L^ANDRE. Come now, Scapin. 

SCAPIN. Aha! That shocks you, docs it? You can’t be 
serious. But here comes Octave’s father. We’ll try him 
first, as he is here. Away, both of you. [To octave]. 
And send Sylvestre along, as soon as you can, to play 
his part. * 

[octave and andre go out, scapin retires to back. 

Then enter argante. 

Here he comes, and talking to himself. 

ARGANTE [thinking he is alone]. How could he have so 
little decency and consideration as to blunder into a 
marriage of that kind? What idiots young men are! 

SCAPIN. Your servant, Monsieur. 

argante. Ah, good day, Scapin. 

SCAPIN. I expect you are still thinking about this scrape 
of your son’s. 
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AKGANTE. Yes. I’m really furious about it. 

SCAPIN. Life is a vale of troubles, Monsieur. It’s best to 
be prepared for everything. Many years ago I heard 
a maxim of a sage of old, which I have never forgotten. 

ARGANTE. What was that? 

SCAPIN. That if the father of a family has been away 
from home for ever so short a time, he should resign 
himself in advance to every possible disaster on his 
return; his house in ashes, his strong box stolen, his 
wife dead, his son a cripple, his daughter seduced; and 
for any one of these things that hasn’t happened he 
should thank his good fortune. In my small philosophy 
I have always followed this advice, and I never return 
home without being prepared for a bad reception; re- 
proaches, abuse, a Uck on the backside, or the stirrup 
leather, and I thank my lucky stars for anything I 
escape. 

ARGANTE. That’s all very well, but this preposterous 
marriage, which ruins all our plans, is more than I can 
put up with; and I have just been to see a lawyer about 
having it set aside. 

SCAPIN. Gad, Monsieur, if you’ll take my advice, you 
will try and settle the business in some other way. You 
know what lawsuits are in this country. You’ll get 
yourself into the most awful mess. 

ARGANTE. Yes, I See that too. But what other way is 
there? 

SCAPIN. I believe I’ve found one. I was so sorry for your 
disappointment that I have been racking my brains 
ever since to find some way out of the difficulty; for I 
can’t bear to see a good father grieved by his children, 
and I’ve always had a special affection for you. 

ARGi^NTE. That’s exceedingly kind of you. 
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SCAPIN. I have got in touch with the girl’s brother. He 
is one of these professional bravos, who are all cut and 
thrust, talk of nothing but killing, and make no more 
bones about spitting a man than drinking a glass of 
wine. I tackled him on the subject, showed him how 
the charge of violence would make it easy for the 
marriage to be set aside, pointed out your rights as a 
father, and how your money and influence would 
almost certainly tip the scale in your favour. In the 
end I worked on him to such an extent that he has 
agreed to the annulment of the marriage, if only you 
will pay him well. 

ARGANTE. How much does he want? 

SCAPIN. Oh, at first he was for asking something quite 
ridiculous. 

ARGANTE. What? 

SCAPIN. Oh, it’s quite out of the question. 

ARGANTE. Well, how much? 

SCAPIN. He mentioned nothing less than five or six 
hundred pistoles. 

ARGANTE. Five or six hundred quartan agues! Does he 
think I’m a fool? 

SCAPIN. That’s just what I told him. I refused such ex- 
travagant propositions out of hand, and gave him 
clearly to understand that you were not a simpleton 
to be done out of five or six hundred pistoles. At last, 
after a good deal of argument, we came down to this: 
“The time has come”, he said, “for me to join the 
army. I have to get my equipment, and my urgent 
need of money will make me agree to almost anything. 
I must have a horse, and it would be impossible to get 
one that was any good under sixty pistoles.” 

ARGANTE. Well, I’m willing to give sixty pistoles. 
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SCAPIN. “I must have harness, of course, and a pair of 
barkers. That will come to twenty pistoles more.” 

ARGANTE. Twenty pistoles and sixty, that would be 
eighty. 

SCAPIN. Exactly. 

ARGANTE. It’s a good deal. But very well then, I agree 
to that. 

SCAPIN. “I must also have a mount for my servant, 
which will come to another thirty.” 

ARGANTE. Devil take the fellow! Let him walk! I’ll give 
him nothing at all. 

SCAPIN. Monsieur! 

ARGANTE. No. He is an impudent scoundrel. 

SCAPIN. Would you have his servant go on foot? 

ARGANTE. He may go as he pleases, and his master too. 

SCAPIN. Good lack, Monsieur, don’t throw everything 
over for such a trifle as that. Don’t go to law, I beg of 
you. Give it all rather than get into the lawyers’ 
clutches. 

ARGANTE. Oh, Very well then. I’ll give the extra thirty. 

SCAPIN. ‘'Then”, he said, “I shall need a mule to 
carry. . . .” 

ARGANTE. May the devil fly away with him, and his 
mule too! This is really too much. I shall go to law. 

SCAPIN. For pity’s sake. Monsieur. . . . 

ARGANTE. No. My mind is made up. 

SCAPIN. Monsieur, only a tiny little mule. 

ARGANTE. I won’t even give him a donkey. 

SCAPIN. Think. . . . 

ARGANTE. No. I would rather go to law. 
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scAPm. Oh, don’t say that, Monsieur! Don’t embark on 
anything like that. Just think of all the dishonest 
practices of the law, the number of appeals and degrees 
of jurisdiction, the tiresome procedure, the ravening 
rabble through whose clutches you must pass; ser- 
geants, attorneys, advocates, registrars, deputies, 
assessors, judges and their clerks. Any one of these is 
capable, on the slightest provocation, of queering the 
uest case in the world. A sergeant will serve you with 
trumped-up writs on which you will be condemned 
without your knowledge. Your attorney will be got at 
by the other side, and will sell the case for ready 
money. Your advocate, bribed as well, will be out of 
the way when the case comes on, or will raise questions 
to confuse the issue and lead nowhere. The registrar 
will register decisions against you by default. The 
assessor’s clerk will make away with documents, or the 
assessor himself will write a false report. And when, by 
the skin of your teeth, you have come through all this, 
you will be flabbergasted to find that the judges have 
been canvassed against you, either by pious hypocrites 
or women they love. Oh, Monsieur, if you can, I 
beseech you to keep away from this Hell on earth. 
To go to law is to be damned while you are still alive, 
and the very thought of such a thing would be enough 
to send me off post haste to the plantations. 

AROANTE. How much did he say for the mule? 

SCAPIN, Monsieur, for the mule, his own horse and that 
of his man, the harness, pistols, and to settle a small 
account he owes his* landlady, two hundred pistoles in 
all. 

ARGANTE. Two hundred pistoles? 

SCAPIN. Yes. 

ARGANTE [angrily walking to and fro'\. No. We’ll go to law. 
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SCAPIN. Think it over. 

ARGANTE. I’ll gO tO law. 

SCAPIN. Don’t plunge yourself into. . . . 

ARGANTE. I intend to go to law, I tell you. 

SCAPIN. But a lawsuit will cost you quite as much. 
There will be the writ, its registration, the power of 
attorney, the presentment, the consultations, the attor- 
ney’s time, the discussions and pleadings of the advo- 
cates, copies of the huge piles of documents, the 
deputies’ reports, the judges’ fees, registrations, pro- 
visional judgements, warrants, verdicts, stamps, signa- 
tures, and copies by the clerks, without mentioning 
all the folk you’ll have to bribe. Pay this man his 
money and there you are quit of the whole business. 

ARGANTE. What! Two hundred pistoles? 

SCAPIN. You’ll be the gainer by it. I have worked out, 
in my head, all the expenses of the law courts; and I 
find that by giving your man his two hundred pistoles 
you will be at least a hundred and fifty to the good, 
not to speak of all the worry and vexation you’ll be 
spared. Then think of all the lies these smooth-tongued, 
rascally lawyers come out with before everybody. I’d 
rather pay three hundred pistoles than go to law. 

ARGANTE. That’s nonsense. I defy the lawyers to say 
anything against me. 

scApm. Well, please yourself. But, if I were you, I 
should steer clear of the law. 

ARGANTE. I’ll never pay two hundred pistoles. 

SCAPIN. Why, here’s the very man himself. 

[SYLVESTRE enters, dressed as a bravo, argante 
retires to back. 
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SYLVESTRE. Scapin, what sort of a man is this Argante, 
Octave’s father? 

SCAPIN. Why do you ask, Monsieur? 

SYLVESTRE. They tell me he is going to sue me, and 
have my sister’s marriage dissolved by law. 

SCAPIN. I don’t know about that. But he won’t pay two 
hundred pistoles. He says it’s too much. 

SYLVESTRE. Death, blood and wounds! If I meet him. 
I’ll cut him into collops, though they break me on the 
wheel for it. 

[argante has crept up tremblings and tries to hide 
behind scapin. 

SCAPIN. Octave’s father, Monsieur, is a man of spirit, 
and perhaps would not be so easily frightened. 

SYLVESTRE. What? Blood and bones! If he stood there. 
I’d run him through the guts, [seeing argante]. Who 
is that? 

SCAPIN. That’s not him. Monsieur, that’s not him. 

SYLVESTRE. One of his friends perhaps. 

SCAPIN. No, Monsieur; on the contrary, it is his bitterest 
enemy. 

SYLVESTRE. His bitterest enemy? 

SCAPIN. Yes. 

SYLVESTRE. Od’s blood! I’m delighted to hear it. [To 
argante]. You are an enemy of this rascal of an 
Argante, eh, Monsieur? 

SCAPIN. I’ll answer for that. 

SYLVESTRE [roughly shaking hands with argante]. I’m 
proud to shake you by the hand. Monsieur. By my 
sword I swear, by every oath I know, before this day 
shall close I’ll rid you of this cursed rogue, this 
scoundrel of an Argante! Rely on me. 
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SCAPIN. In this country, Monsieur, violence is not per- 
mitted. 

SYLVESTRE. Touch me who dares! I have nothing to 
lose. 

SCAPIN. You won’t catch him alone. He has plenty of 
friends and servants to take his part. 

SYLVESTRE. All the better, rat my soul! That’s what I 
want. [Drawing his sword]. Death and Hell! Would 
I could meet him now with all his rabble round him! 
Let him appear now, hedged in with thirty guards, 
and let them all come on! What, knaves, do you dare 
attack me? Come on, by Gad! Kill! Kill! [Lunging on 
all sides as if he were fighting with several men at once]. No 
quarter! Fall on! Steady! Lunge! Sure foot. Steady 
eye. Ah, knaves! Ah, scum! That tickled you. I’ll give 
you your fill. Bear up, you dogs, bear up! Come, lunge! 
Again! Here! There! What, you fall back? Stand your 
ground, damn you, stand your ground! 

SCAPIN. Hey, hey. Monsieur, we’re not of their party! 

SYLVESTRE. I’ll teach you to dare play tricks with me. 

[He goes out 

SCAPIN. There you are, you see! All those people killed 
for the sake of two hundred pistoles! I wish you luck, 
that’s all. 

ARGANTE [trembling], Scapin. 

SCAPIN. Eh? 

ARGANTE. I’ll pay him the two hundred pistoles. 

SCAPIN. I’m glad to hear it, for your own sake. 

ARGANTE. Let’s go after him. I have them on me. 

SCAPIN. You have only to give them to me. It would 
be a slur on your honour for you to appear in it now, 
after you have pretended to be someone else. And 
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besides, if you make yourself known, I’m afraid he may 
take it into his head to ask for more. 

ARGANTE. Still, I should like to see the money given. 

SCAPIN. Why? Don’t you trust me? 

ARGANTE. YcS, yCS, but. . . . 

SCAPIN. Come now. Monsieur, either I am a rogue or I 
am an honest man. I must be one of the two. Why 
should I wish to deceive you? What interest can I have 
in the affair but to serve you and my master, with 
whom you hope to be allied? But, if you are not going 
to trust me, I’ll wash my hands of the whole business, 
and you can find someone else to manage your affairs. 

ARGANTE \ giving him the money]. Oh, very well then, 
here it is. 

SCAPIN. No, Monsieur. Better not trust me with your 
money. I would rather you found someone else. 

ARGANTE. Come, take it. 

SCAPIN. No. Don’t trust me. How do you know I shan’t 
steal it? 

ARGANTE. Take it, I say. Don’t keep me arguing any 
longer. But be sure you get a receipt from him. 

SCAPIN. Let me alone for that. I’m not a fool. 

ARGANTE. I’ll wait for you then at home. 

SCAPIN. I’ll follow you there. 

[argante goes out 

That’s one. Now I’ve only to find the other. And, by 
the Lord, here he comes! It looks as if Fate were 
driving them into my toils, one after the other. 

[Enter g£ronte. 

SCAPIN [pretending not to see him]. Oh, Heavens! What a 
terrible misfortune! Oh, unhappy father! Poor Ger- 
onte! What will you do? 
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g£ronte [aside]. What’s that he’s saying about me, 
with that gloomy face? 

SCAPIN. Will no one tell me where to find Seigneur 
Geronte? 

g6ronte. Why, what is it, Scapin? 

SCAPIN [running across the stage^ pretending not to see or hear 
geronte]. Oh, where can I find him, to tell him of 
this calamity? 

GERONTE [running after him]. What is it, man, what is it? 

SCAPIN. I can’t find him anywhere. I’ve been all round 
the town. 

GERONTE. Here I am, man, here I am. 

SCAPIN. He must have gone into hiding. He’s certainly 
not to be found. 

GERONTE [stopping him]. Hey, steady! Are you blind 
that you can’t see me? 

SCAPIN. Ah, Monsieur, I couldn’t find you anywhere. 

GERONTE. Why, I’ve been standing in front of you for 
the last hour. What ever is the matter? 

SCAPIN. Monsieur. . . . 

GERONTE. What? 

SCAPIN. Monsieur, your son. . . . 

GERONTE. Well? My son. . . .? 

SCAPIN. Has met with the most terrible accident. 

GERONTE. What? 

SCAPIN. An hour or two ago I found him looking very 
downcast at something you had said to him, I don’t 
know what, something in which you had mixed me up 
to my discredit by the way; and, in order to raise his 
spirits, I suggested a stroll by the harbour. There, 
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amongst other things, we caught sight of a turkish 
galley, very sumptuously fitted up. A good looking 
young Turk invited us on board and held out his hand 
to help us up the gangway. We went below, where he 
hospitably offered us refreshment, setting before us the 
most delicious fruit, and some of the best wine we had 
ever tasted. 

o^RONTE. Well, what is there so terrible in all this? 

SGAPiN. Ah, Monsieur, I’m coming to that now. While 
we were at table he gave orders for the galley to put 
to sea, and, when we were some way out, he dropped 
me overboard into a skiff and sent me to tell you that 
unless you immediately send him five hundred ecus 
by me he will carry your son as a slave to Algiers. 

g£ronte. The devil! Five hundred ecus? 

SCAPIN. Yes, Monsieur. And what is worse still, he 
gives me only two hours to get it in. 

G^RONTE. Oh, villainous Turk! What monstrous rob- 
bery! 

SGAPIN. Loving him as you do, you must do what you 
can to rescue him from slavery. There’s not a moment 
to be lost. 

G^RONTE. But what the devil was he doing in that 
galley? 

SGAPIN. He never dreamed that such a thing would 
happen. 

GfiRONTE. Quick, Scapin, go back to this Turk, and tell 
him I’ll have the law on him. 

SCAPIN. Law on the high seas? You must be joking. 

G^RONTE. Well, what the devil was he doing in that 
galley? 

SCAPIN. Men are driven at times by an evil Fate. 
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G^RONTE. Scapin, you must act the part of a faithful 
servant in this crisis, you must indeed. 

SCAPIN. How, Monsieur? 

G^RONTE. You must go and tell this Turk to send me 
back my son, and that you will take his place until I 
can collect the money. 

SCAPIN. What? Use your common sense. Monsieur. Do 
you suppose the Turk is such a fool as to accept a 
wretch like me in the place of your son? 

g6ronte. What the devil was he doing in that galley? 

SCAPIN. He never suspected this. Remember I have 
only two hours, Monsieur. 

g£ronte. You say he demands. . . . 

SCAPIN. Five hundred ecus. 

gIronte. Five hundred ecus! Has he no conscience at 
all? 

SCAPIN. Yes. A Turk’s conscience. 

g£ronte. Does he know how much five hundred ecus 
are? 

SCAPIN. Yes, Monsieur. One thousand five hundred 
livres. 

g£ronte. Does the scoundrel think that one thousand 
five hundred livres can be picked up in the street? 

SCAPIN. It’s no use expecting these sort of people to 
hear reason. 

G^RONTE. But what the devil was he doing in that 
galley? 

SCAPIN. True; but, good lack, one can’t foresee every- 
thing! For mercy’s sake. Monsieur, hurry up. 

g6ronte. Oh, very well then. Here’s the key of my 
cupboard. {Giving him a key\. 
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SGAPiN. That’s better. 

G^RONTE. Open it. 

SCAPIN. Yes. 

G^RONTE. You will find a big key in the left hand 
corner. It’s the key of the attic. 

SCAPIN. Yes, yes. 

o£ronte. Take all the clothes that are in the big basket, 
and sell them to the old do’ men to ransom my son. 

SCAPIN [^giving him back the key\. What, Monsieur, are 
you crazy? I should not get a hundred francs for the 
lot. And besides, you know how short a time he has 
given me. 

G^RONTE. But what the devil was he doing in that 
galley? 

SCAPIN. Oh, that parrot cry! Give the galley a rest. 
Think how time is going, and the risk you run of losing 
your son. Oh, my poor master, perhaps I shall never 
see you again! Perhaps, even now, they are dragging 
you, a slave, to Algiers. But Heaven is my witness that 
I did my best; and, if you are not ransomed, your 
father’s want of affection is alone to blame. 

g^ronte. Wait here, Scapin. I will go and fetch the 
money. 

SCAPIN. Be quick then, Monsieur, be quick. I tremble 
to hear the clock strike. 

g£ronte. Four hundred ecus, you said? 

SCAPIN. No. Five hundred ecus. 

G^RONTE. Five hundred ecus? 

SCAPIN. Yes. 

g£ronte. What the devil was he doing in that galley? 

SCAPIN. Oh, do make haste. 
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g6ronte. Couldn’t he have gone some other way for 
his stroll? 

SCAPIN. Be quick. Be quick. 

Gi^RONTE. Oh, that cursed galley! 

SCAPIN [aside\. He’s got that galley on the brain. 

G^RONTE. Wait, Scapin. I had forgotten that I have 
just received that very sum in gold, but I didn’t expect 
to be robbed of it so soon. \TcJiing his purse from his 
pocket and offering it to scapin]. Here, take it, and go 
ransom my son. 

SCAPIN [holding out his hand]. Give it to me quick then. 
Monsieur. 

GiRONTE [keeping purse back]. But tell this Turk from me 
he is a scoundrel. 

SCAPIN [as before]. Yes. 

g6ronte [<w before]. An infamous dog. 

SCAPIN. Yes, yes. 

G^RONTE. A thief, an infidel. 

SCAPIN. I’ll tell him. 

g6ronte. .That he is wringing five hundred ecus out 
of me against all laws of right. 

SCAPIN. Yes. 

G^RONTE. That I am only lending him the money. 

SCAPIN. Very well. 

G^RONTE. And that, if I ever catch him. I’ll be revenged 
on him. 

SCAPIN. Yes, yes. 

G^RGNTE [putting the purse back into his pocket and going 
away]. Then off with you at once, and bring back my 
son. 
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SCAPIN \running after hirri]. Hey, Monsieur! 

G^RONTE. What is it? 

SCAPIN. Where is the money? 

G^RONTE. Didn’t I give it to you? 

SCAPIN. No. You have just put it back into your pocket. 

g6ronte [giving the money\. Ah, grief has set my wits 
astray. 

SCAPIN. That’s clear enough. 

G^RONTE. What the devil was he doing in that galley? 
Oh, damned galley! Infamous Turk! May the devil 
fly away with him! 

[He goes out 

SCAPIN. He finds those five hundred ecus stick in his 
gullet. But I’m not quits with him even yet. He shall 
pay some other way for the lie he told about me to 
his son. 

[Enter octave and leandre. 

OCTAVE. Well, Scapin, has your trick been successful? 

l6 ANDRE. Have you been able to do anything for me? 

SCAPIN [to octave]. Here are two hundred pistoles I’ve 
wheedled out of your father. [He gives him the money], 

OCTAVE. Oh, wonderful! 

SCAPIN [to leandre]. For you — I’ve been able to do 
nothing. 

leandre [turning to go]. Then I’ll go and hang myself. 
I have nothing left to live for if Zerbinette is taken 
from me. 

SCAPIN. Hi, hi, not so fast! Lord, how hasty you are! 

l£andre [coming back]. What do you want with me? 

SCAPIN. I have your little commission after all. 
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L^ANDRE. You havc? Oh, Scapin, you bring me back 
to life. 

SCAPIN. But only on condition that you allow me to pay 
out your father for the trick he played me. 

L^ANDRE. Yes, yes. Anything you like. 

SCAPIN. You promise, before a witness? 

LiANDRE. Yes, yes, I promise. 

SCAPIN. [giwng him the mon^]. There then! There are 
your five hundred ecus. 

L^ANDRE. Let’s go immediately and ransom my darling 
Zerbinette. 
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[Enter zerbinette, hyacinthe, sgapin and 

SYLVESTRE. 

SYLVESTRE. Your lovcFS are anxious for you to lodge 
together, and we are simply carrying out their orders. 

HYACINTHE [to zerbinette]. I have no fault to find with 
such an arrangement. I am delighted to welcome you 
as a companion; and I should be only too happy if the 
friendship between our lovers might be cemented by 
our own. 

ZERBINETTE. I accept your offer with pleasure. I will 
never reiasc a hand held out in friendship. 

SGAPIN. And how about a hand held out in love? 

ZERBINETTE. Love? Ah, that is another matter. There 
the risk is greater, and I feel more diffidence. 

SGAPIN. Yes, my master is suffering through that same 
diffidence now. But surely what he has just done for 
you ought to give you courage to answer his passion 
kindly. 

ZERBINETTE. I Still do not altogether trust him. And 
what he has done is not enough to make me fe^. I quite 
safe. I am naturally light hearted and laugh the live- 
long day; but, for all that, I can be serious on some 
subjects, and your master is greatly mistaken if he 
thinks he has only to buy me from captivity to make 
me his. It will cost him other things than money; and, 
before I can return his love in the way he wishes, he 
must plight me his troth and submit to a certain 
necessary ceremony. 

SGAPIN. Why, that’s exactly what he wants. He pro- 
poses to you in all good faith and honour. I shouldn’t 
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be the man to meddle in the affair, if he had any other 
idea. 

ZERBiNETTE. I’m ready to believe it, since you tell me 
so. But I doubt if his father will agree. 

SCAPIN. Oh, we’ll find some way of arranging it. 

HYACiNTHE \to zerbinette]. The similarity of our posi- 
tions should bind us still closer together, for we both 
have the same obstacles to fear, and are both subject 
to the same ill fortune. 

ZERBINETTE. You have this advantage at least that you 
know whose daughter you are, and can be sure that, 
once your family is known, all your difficulties will 
be smoothed away, and you will have no trouble in 
getting recognition for a marriage which has already 
taken place. But I can find no comfort in what I am; 
and my present situation will do little to reassure a 
father whose sole aim is money. 

HYACINTHE. But you have one advantage too, that they 
do not tempt the man you love with another match. 

ZERBINETTE. Inconstancy is not the worst one has to 
fear. A girl will always trust her own charms to hold 
her lover. But, if his father is against the match, all 
the charm in the world will go for nothing. 

HYACINTHE. Oh, why is true affection always crossed? 
How sweet it would be to love, if there were nothing 
to break the tender chains which bind two hearts in 
one! 

SCAPIN. There I disagree with you. In love, nothing can 
be worse than a dead calm. Undiluted happiness is 
apt to become tedious. Life must have its ups and 
downs, and obstacles only sharpen the appetite and 
increase the enjoyment. 
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2ERBINETTE. Oh, Scapin, do tell us about the clever 
trick you played on that old skinflint, to cheat him of 
his money. You know how dearly I love a story. 

SCAPIN. Sylvestre can tell you as well as I. Fm looking 
forward to a little revenge of my own, and want to 
work it out. 

SYLVESTRE. You are a light-hearted devil! Why are you 
always getting into these mischievous scrapes? 

SCAPIN. It’s meat and drink to me to live dangerously. 

SYLVESTRE. If you take my advice, you’ll give it up. 

SCAPIN. Perhaps. But I’m going to take my own advice. 

SYLVESTRE. What the devil is the fun to be now? 

SCAPIN. What the devil is it to do with you? 

SYLVESTRE. Only that I see you running the risk of a 
good thrashing for no reason at all. 

SCAPIN. Well, it’s my back will suffer, not yours. 

SYLVESTRE. Oh, I admit that your back is your own 
property, and you can do what you like with it. 

SCAPIN. I never consider that sort of risk. I hate these 
faint hearts who are always thinking of the conse- 
quences and never dare anything. 

ZERBINETTE. We shall need your help too. 

SCAPIN. I won’t fail you. I’ll join you presently. But no 
man shall boast he made me give myself away and 
blab other people’s secrets into the bargain. 

[sylvestre, hyaginthe and zerbinette go into 
a house. Then enter geronte. 

g£ronte. Ah, well met, Scapin. Have you settled that 
business of my son? 

SCAPIN. Your son. Monsieur, is safe enough. It’s you who 
are in danger now, very great danger; and I would 
give a lot to see you safe again in your own house. 
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oi;RONT£. Why, what do you mean? 

SGAPiN. At this very moment they are looking for you 
everywhere to do you in. 

g£ronte. Me? 

SGAPIN. Yes. 

G^RONTE. Who are they? 

SGAPIN. You remember the brother of the girl Octave 
married? He believes that your ambition to supplant 
his sister by a daughter of your own is the main reason 
for annulling the marriage; and he has openly declared 
his intention of being revenged on you, and taking 
your life to avenge his honour. All his friends, men of 
the sword like himself, are looking for you everywhere, 
and enquiring your whereabouts from everyone they 
meet. Fve several times heard members of his band 
asking the passers-by, and there are patrols on all the 
roads leading to your house, so that you won’t be able 
to go home, or stir a step to right or left without falling 
into their hands. 

G^RONTE. Oh, my good Scapin, what am I to do? 

SGAPIN. I don’t know. Monsieur. It’s a fearful position 
for you to be in. I tremble all over when I think of it, 
and. . . . Wait, what’s that? \_going to back, as if to see if 
anyone is coming, 

g£ronte [trembling]. What is it? 

SGAPIN [coming back]. No, it’s nothing. 

g£ronte. Can’t you think of any way to save me? 

SGAPIN. There is one way; but I should run a great risk 
of being killed myself. 

Gi^RONTE. Oh, Scapin, now is your opportunity to 
prove yourself a faithful servant. Don’t fail me, I beg 
of you. 
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SGAPiN. 1 don’t want to. I have an affection for you, as 
you know. I shouldn’t like to think I had left you in 
the lurch. 

G^RONTE. You shan’t go unrewarded, I promise you. 
You shall have this suit I’m wearing, when I’ve worn 
it a little longer. 

SCAPIN. Listen. This is the scheme I’ve thought of. You 
must get into this sack, and. . . . 

G^RONTE. Oh, what’s that? 

SGAPIN. No, no, no, there’s no one there. Get in here, 
and take care not to move a muscle. I’ll hoist you on 
my back like a sack of goods, and carry you right 
through your enemies up to your own door. Once 
inside, wc can barricade the house and send for help 
against these villains. 

G^RONTE. Yes. That’s a good idea. 

SGAPIN. It’s perfect. You’ll see in a minute. [Aside], 
Now you are going to pay me for that lie. 

G]&RONTE. What’s that you say? 

SGAPIN. I was saying your enemies will be nicely taken 
in. Get well down, and, for Heaven’s sake, don’t show 
yourself or move an inch, whatever happens. 

G^RONTE. No, no. I’ll take good care not to. . . . 

SGAPIN. Inside, quick! [geronte gets into the sack], Here’s 
one of those cut-throats looking for you now. [Dis- 
guising his voice], “Will no one tell me where to find 
this Geronte, that I may rid the world of him?” [In 
his natural voice]. Don’t move! [The words in inverted 
commas are said in a disguised voice, the rest in his natural 
voice], “S’Blood! I’ll find him though he’s hiding in 
the bowels of the earth.” Don’t show yourself. “Hi 
there, man with the sack!” Monsieur. “I’ll give you a 
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louis if you’ll tell me where this Geronte is.” Do you 
want Seigneur Geronte? “Yes, by God, I do want 
him!” What for. Monsieur? “What for?” Yes. “Blood 
and wounds! Tm going to beat him to death.” Oh, 
Monsieur, you can’t beat a gentleman like him. He’s 
not the kind of man to be treated like that. “What, 
that coxcomb of a Geronte, that knave, that scoun- 
drel?” Seigneur Geronte, Monsieur, is neither a cox- 
comb, knave nor scoundrel, and you ought not to 
speak so, if you please. “What, you dare to bandy 
words with me?” I defend the character of a man of 
honour. Monsieur, as is my duty. “Are you a friend of 
this Geronte then?” Yes, Monsieur, I am. “Death and 
Hell! you are a friend of his, are you? [^He belabours 
GERONTE in the sack]. Take that for him, then.” Oooh! 
ooh! Monsieur! oh! oh! Monsieur, gently, gently. 
Oooh! “Go, take him that from me. Your servant,* 
Monsieur.” Oh, devil take the brute! Ooh! 

GERONTE [putting out his head]. Oh, Scapin, I can’t stand 
any more of this. 

SCAPIN. Oh, Monsieur, my shoulders are a mass of 
bruises. 

GERONTE. What? It was my shoulders he was hitting. 

SCAPIN. No, no, mine. Monsieur. 

GERONTE.* What are you talking about? I felt the blows, 
and can feel them still. 

SCAPIN. No, no. It was only the end of the stick that 
touched you. 

GERONTE. Well, couldn’t you stand further away from 
the sack, so as to spare me. . . . 

SCAPIN [^pushing his head down again into the sack]. Look 
out, here comes another! He looks like a foreigner. 
“Ouf! here haf I all day been zeeking, and cannot vind 
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zis Geronte devil.” Keep your head well down. “Ha, 
you, monzieur man, if you please, do you know vhere 
is zis Geronte I seek?” No, Monsieur, I haven’t the 
least idea. “Is zat really zo? I not vant much wiz him. 
Just to give him a leetle present of a dozen stripes or zo 
on ze back,' and three or vour leetle zord thrusts 
through ze belly.” I assure you. Monsieur, I don’t 
know where he is. “I zink I zee zomezing move in zat 
zack.” There’s nothing there, Monsieur. “There is 
somezing zere, I’m zertain.” No, no, Monsieur. “I haf 
desire pass my zord through zat zack.” No, no, please. 
“Show me zen, you, vat is inzide.” Certainly not. 
Monsieur. “Zertainly not?” You have no right to ask 
to see what I’m carrying. “But I wish to zee it.” You 
shan’t see it. “Ah, zere’s knafery here!” It’s nothing 
but some old clothes that belong to me. “Show me, 
zen.” I won’t. “You von’t?” No. “I’ll gif you zen zis 
stick across your zhoulders.” I laugh at threats, 
Monsieur. “Ho! You zink zat funny, eh?” [He belabours 
GERONTE in the sack]. Oh! ooh! oh! ooh! Monsieur! oh! 
oh! ooh! “Zats for you, mine vriend, to teach you to 
be inzolent,” Oh! Perdition take all foreigners! Ooh! 

g6ronte [putting out his head], I’m black and blue all 
over. 

SCAPIN. Oh, I’m half dead! 

GERONTE. Why the devil must they belabour me? 

SCAPIN [pushing his head down again into the sack]. Look 
out! Here come half a dozen of them, all together. 
[Speaking as for several people], “Come along, we must 
find this Geronte. Look everywhere. Don’t spare shoe 
leather. Comb the whole town. Break in anywhere. 
Ransack every corner. Which way shall we go? This 
way. No. Down here. To the left. To the right. No, 
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no. Yes, yes.” Keep yourself out of sight. ‘'Ah, friends, 
here’s his valet! Come, fellow, you must tell us where 
your master is.” Oh, Messieurs, don’t hurt me! “Come 
on, tell us where he is. Out with it at once. Be quick! 
Speak, man, speak.” Oh, Messieurs, gently! [g^ronte 
quietly puts his head out of the sack and sees scapin’s 
knavery']. 

SCAPIN [continues^ not seeing hirri]. “If you don’t bring us 
to your master at once, we’ll give you the biggest 
thrashing you’ve ever had in your life.” I would rather 
suffer anything than betray my master. “We’ll beat 
you then.” I don’t care. “You want to be beaten?” 
I won’t betray my master. “Ah, so you will have it 

then, will you? There ” Oh! [As he is about to strike^ 

g6ronte comes out of the sack and scapin takes to his heels], 

g^ronte. You treacherous, rascally villain! He’s half 
killed me, the blackguard! 

[ZERBINETTE ruHs laughing out of the house 

ZERBiNETTE \not Seeing g^:ronte]. Ha ha! I must have 
a breath of fresh air. 

G^RONTE [aside]. You shall pay for it, I promise you. 

ZERBINETTE [as before], Ha, ha, ha, ha! I never heard 
such a funny story. What a silly dupe the old man is! 

G^RONTE. It’s not funny at all. Stop laughing, do you 
hear. 

ZERBINETTE. Why, whatever do you mean. Monsieur? 

G^RONTE. You have no right to laugh at me. 

ZERBINETTE. Laugh at you? 

g£ronte. Yes. 

ZERBINETTE. Whoever dreamt of laughing at you? 

G^RONTE. How dare you come here and laugh in my 
face? 
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ZERBiNETTE. It has nothing to do with you. I was 
laughing at a story I have just heard. I don’t know if 
it’s because I’m concerned in the affair, but I’ve never 
heard anything so good as this trick a son has just 
played on his father to do him out of money. 

G^RONTE. A trick played by a son on his father to do 
him out of money? 

ZERBINETTE. Ycs. I have a great mind to tell you the 
whole thing. I love telling funny stories. 

GERONTE. I should like very much to hear it. 

ZERBINETTE. Very well then. There can’t be any harm 
in my telling you, for it won’t be long before it all 
comes out. I was brought up among a band of those 
people called gipsies, who wander all over the country 
telling foi tunes, and frequently doing all sorts of other 
things as well. When we arrived in this town a young 
man saw me and fell in love with me. He followed me 
everywhere; and, like all young men, imagined that 
he had only to say the word and I should be his im- 
mediately. I happened to have a little self-respect, 
however, and he soon found out his mistake. He 
applied to the people I was travelling with, and they 
agreed to part with me for a sum of money. But un- 
fortunately my lover was in the condition of so many 
sons of good families, extremely hard up. He has a 
father who, though rich enough, is a regular old stinge, 
the most awful old skinflint — Wait a minute! I should 
remember his name. You’ll probably know. Gan you 
think of anyone in this town particularly noted for 
being tight with his money? 

i^RONTE. No. 

SERBiNETTE. His name ends with ron . . . ronte . . . 
Or-ronte. No Ge , . . Geronte; yes, Geronte. That’s it. 
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That’s his name. That’s the old hunks I mean. Well, 
to return to what I was saying. Our people were going 
to leave the town to-day, and my lover would have 
lost me through want of money, if he hadn’t been 
helped by a servant of his, who cunningly wheedled 
it out of his father. I remember the servant’s name 
perfectly well. He is called Scapin; a most invaluable 
fellow. 

G^RONTE [asit/e]. Oh, the scoundrelly villain! 

ZERBiNETTE. This was the way he tricked the old gull. 
Hal Ha! I can’t think of it without laughing. [Laughing 
through her lines]. He went to this tight-fisted old 
creature and told him that, while walking with his son 
by the harbour, they had been invited on board a 
galley by a young Turk; and that, while they were 
being entertained below, the galley had put to sea, 
and he had been sent ashore in a skiff to tell the old 
man that, unless he immediately sent five hundred 
ecus, his son would be carried off to Algiers. Here’s my 
old hunks in the most awful quandary, what with his 
affection for his son and his affection for his money. 
The five hundred ecus were so many daggers in his 
heart. He couldn’t make up his mind to part with so 
much, -and his misery made him suggest a hundred 
ridiculous ways of ransoming his son. First he was for 
sending the law after the Turk on the high seas. Then 
he begged the valet to offer himself in his son’s place, 
until he could get the money together, though of 
course he never intended to pay it. Then, to make up 
the five hundred ecus, he was for sacrificing four or 
five old suits, which all together were not worth 
thirty. The valet pointed out the silliness of each 
suggestion, and the whole time he kept on moaning, 
*‘But what the devil was he doing in that galley? Oh, 
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cursed galley! Treacherous Turk!” In the end, after 
every kind of evasion, and many groans and sighs — 
But you’re not laughing. Don’t you think it’s funny? 

g6ronte. I think the young man is an insolent dog, 
who shall be well punished by his father for the trick 
he has played him; the gipsy girl a silly and impertin- 
ent minx to use such terms of a man of honour, who 
will teach her to come here and corrupt the sons of 
gentlemen; and the valet a rascal who, as sure as my 
name is Gdronte, shall hang before to-morrow’s dawn. 

[He goes out. Enter sylvestre from the house. 

SYLVESTRE. Where on earth have you been? Do you 
know you have just been talking to your lover’s father? 

ZERBiNETTE. Yes. I’ve just found it out. And, what’s 
more. I’ve innocently told him the whole story. 

SYLVESTRE. Told him the whole story? 

ZERBINETTE. Ycs. I was SO full of it, I was dying to tell 
it again. But it doesn’t matter. So much the worse for 
him! I can’t see that it makes any difference one way 
or the other. 

SYLVESTRE. You Can never keep your mouth shut. What 
a tongue you must have to go blabbing your own 
affairs like that! 

ZERBINETTE. Oh, Well, he would soon have heard it 
from someone else. 

ARGANTE [outside']. Ho, Sylvestre! 

SYLVESTRE. Go into the house. There’s my master 
calling. 

[ZERBINETTE goes into the house. Enter argante. 

ARGANTE. So you are all in league to fool me, are you, 
you, Scapin and my son; and you think I’ll put up 
with it? 
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SYLVESTRE. God’s truth, Monsieiir, if Scapin has fooled 
you, it’s nothing to do with me. I know nothing about 
it. 

ARGANTE. I shall find you out, you rascal, I shall find 
you out. I don’t intend to be made a gull of. 

[Enter geronte. 

G^RONTE. Ah, Seigneur Argante, a terrible thing has 
happened! 

ARGANTE. A dreadful thing has happened to me to. 

geronte. That rogue Scapin has cheated me out of 
five hundred ecus. 

argante. That same rogue Scapin has cheated me out 
of two hundred pistoles. 

geronte. And, not content with cheating me out of 
five hundred ecus, he has treated me in a way I am 
ashamed to speak of. But he shall pay for it. 

ARGANTE. He shall certainly pay for the trick he has 
played me. 

GERONTE. I mean to make an example of him. 

SYLVESTRE [aside']. Please God I don’t have my share 
in this! 

geronte'. But that’s not all yet. Seigneur Argante. One 
misfortune is always followed by another. I was com- 
forting myself to-day with the thought of having my 
beloved daughter with me again; and now my man 
tells me that she left Taranto a long time ago, and is 
thought to have gone down with the ship she sailed in. 

argante. But why, if I may ask, did you keep her at 
Taranto, and deny yourself the pleasure of having her 
with you? 

geronte. I had my reasons for that. Family considera- 
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tions obliged me until now to keep my second marriage 
secret. But what is this? 

{Enter n6rine. 

n6rine {throwing herself at geronte’s feet]. Oh, Seigneur 
Pandolphe. . . . 

g^ronte. Call me Geronte, and use that name no more. 
The reasons which obliged me to take it at Taranto 
exist no longer. 

NARINE. Alas! It is this change of name that has made 
it so hard for us to find you here. 

GERONTE. Where is my daughter and her mother? 

nerine. Your daughter, Monsieur, is here nearby. But, 
before you see her, I must beg your forgiveness for 
allowing her to marry. Being unable to find you, we 
were utterly destitute. 

GERONTE. My daughter married? 

NERINE. Yes, Monsieur. 

GERONTE. And to whom? 

NARINE. To a young man named Octave, son of a 
certain Seigneur Argante. 

GERONTE. Heavens above! 

ARGANTE. What a coincidence! 

GERONTE. Take us to her at once. 

NARINE. You have only to enter this house. 

GERONTE. Lead the way, then. Come with me, come 
with me, Seigneur Argante. 

[geronte, ARGANTE and NARINE go into the house. 

SYLVESTRE. What an absolutely amazing discovery! 

{Enter scapin. 

SCAPIN. Hola, Sylvestre! How are our friends getting on? 
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SYLVESTRE. I have two bits of news for you. First, that 
Octave’s business is comfortably settled. Our Hya- 
cinthe turns out to be the daughter of Seigneur Ger- 
onte, and Fate has brought about the very thing the 
two fathers had planned. The other is that the two 
old men are threatening a dreadful revenge against 
you, particularly Seigneur Geronte. 

SCAPIN. Oh, that’s nothing to worry about. Threats 
have never done me any harm. They’re like^clouds 
sailing far above our heads. 

SYLVESTRE. Well, look out for yourself. The boys will 
easily make it up with their fathers and leave you in 
the lurch. 

SCAPIN. I’ll soon find a way to pacify them, and. . . . 

SYLVESTRE. Run. They’re coming out now. 

[scAPiN goes out quickly. Then, from the house, re-- 
enter G^RONTE, ARGANTE, HYACINTHE, ZERBIN- 
ETTE and NERINE. 

g£ronte. Come, daughter, come home with me. My 
happiness had been complete if only your mother 
were with you. 

ARGANTE. Here’s Octave in the nick of time. 

\Enter octave. 

Come, my son, come and make merry with us over the 
happy business of your marriage. Heaven. . . . 

OCTAVE. No, father; all your proposals of marriage will 
be useless. They have told you that I am married 
already, and. . . . 

ARGANTE. Yes, but you don’t know. . . . 

OCTAVE. I know all I need to know. 

ARGANTE. I Want to tell you that the daughter of 
Seigneur Geronte. . . . 
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OCTAVE. The daughter of Seigneur G^ronte will never 
be anything to me. 

gEronte. It is she. . . . 

OCTAVE. No, Monsieur. I am sorry, but I have quite 
made up my mind. 

SYLVESTRE. Listen. . . . 

OCTAVE. No. Be silent. I won’t hear a word. 

ARGANTE. Your wife. . . . 

OCTAVE. No, father, I will rather die than leave my 
darling Hyacinthe. [Going to stand beside her]. Nothing 
you can say will move me. There she stands to whom 
my heart is given. I will love her all my life, and I will 
never have any other wife. 

ARGANTE. Well, you’ve got her. What a silly fellow it 
is to keep harping on the same string! 

HYACINTHE [indicating geronte]. Yes, Octave, there is 
my father found, and all our troubles are over. 

GERONTE. Come home with me, all of you, and we can 
hear the whole story in comfort. 

HYACINTHE [indicating zerbinette]. Oh, father, don’t 
let me be separated from this charming girl. You will 
love her when you know her better. 

GERONTE. What, you expect me to take into my house 
a person with whom your brother is in love, and who 
has just roundly abused me to my face? 

ZERBINETTE. I beg you’ll forgive me. Monsieur; I 
wouldn’t have said it if I’d known who you were. I 
only knew you by reputation. 

GERONTE. How? What reputation? 

HYACINTHE. Father, my brother’s love for her is honour- 
able, and I can vouch for her good character. 
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OJ^RONTE. Here’s a nice thing! You would have my son 
marry a vagabond girl from no one knows where? 

[Enter l^andre. 

L^ANDRE. Father, you have no cause to complain that 
I love an unknown girl, without family or fortune. 
The gipsies have just told me that she was born in this 
town and of a good family. They stole her at the age 
of four. Here is a bracelet they have given me to help 
us find her parents. 

ARGANTE. Let me see that bracelet. I lost my daughter 
at the age you mention. 

G^RONTE. Your daughter? 

ARGANTE [looking at the bracelet]. Yes. It is she. I can see 
a likeness in her, which makes me sure of it. 

HYACiNTHE. Oh, Heavens! What a wonderful adven- 
ture! 

[Enter carle. 

CARLE. Oh, Messieurs, there has been a terrible acci- 
dent. 

g6ronte-. What is it? 

CARLE. Poor Scapin. . . . 

G^RONTE. A knave I mean to hang. 

CARLE. Alas, Monsieur, you won’t have the trouble. As 
he was walking beneath a scaffolding, a stonemason’s 
hammer fell on his head and smashed his skull, laying 
bare all his brains. He is going fast, and he has begged 
us to bring him here to speak to you before he dies. 

ARGANTE. Where is he? 

CARLE. Here he is. 

[scapin is brought in by two men, his head swathed in 
bandages, as if he had been injured]. 
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SCaPin. Ooh! ooh! Messieurs. I am going to my long 
home. Ooh! I could not die without asking pardon of 
all those I have offended. Ooh! Yes, Messieurs, before 
I breathe my last I earnestly beg you will forgive me 
all the wrong I have done you, in particular Seigneur 
Argante and Seigneur Geronte. Ooh! ooh! 

ARGANTE. Very well, I forgive you. Die in peace. 

SGAPiN [to geronte]. It is you I have offended most, 
Monsieur, by the beating that. ... 

GERONTE. Say no more about it. I forgive you too. 

SGAPIN. It was an outrageous liberty for me to beat. . . . 

GERONTE. It was nothing. 

SGAPIN. It’s an unspeakable grief to me in my last 
moments to think of the beating that. . . . 

G^RONiE. He quiet! 

SGAPIN. That unlucky beating that I. . . . 

GERONTE. Be quiet, I tell you. It’s forgotten. 

SGAPIN. Oh, how generous you are! Do you really mean. 
Monsieur, that you forgive me that beating that I. . . . 

GERONTE. Yes, yes. Don’t mention it again. I forgive 
you everything. It’s all over and done with. 

SGAPIN. Ah, Monsieur, I feel better already, since you 
told me that. 

GERONTE. Yes, but I only forgive you on condition that 
you die. 

SGAPIN. What, Monsieur? 

GERONTE. I take back my promise if you recover. 

SGAPIN. Oh! ooh! my weakness is stealing over me 
again. 

ARGANTE. Seigneur Geronte, we are all so happy that, 
for our sakes, you must forgive him unconditionally. 
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GiRONTE. Oh, very well. 

ARGANTE. Come, let US all sup together to celebrate 
our good fortune. 

SCAPIN. And carry me to the end of the table, and let 
me wait for death. 
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